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EMOTIONS AND ATTITUDES IN CHRETIEN DE 
TROYES’ EREC ET ENIDE AND HARTMANN 
VON AUE’S EREC DER WUNDERAERE 


OMPARISONS between Chrétien de Troyes’ Erec et Enide, com- 

posed about 1160,! and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wunderaere, 
written soon after 1190,? began in 1862 with Karl Bartsch’s article,’ a 
few years after both romances had been made easily accessible in I. Bek- 
ker’s edition of Chrétien’s Erec (1856)* and Moritz Haupt’s edition of 
Hartmann’s Erec (1839).5 Bartsch’s pioneer work consists, however, 
mainly in paralleling the texts to show the more or less similar sequence 
of events. 

Of later comparisons only a few outstanding works can be mentioned 
here: the sympathetic biography of the German poet by the Frenchman 
Felix Piquet*; Gustav Ehrismann’s chapters on Hartmann and Hart- 
mann’s Erec in his invaluable Geschichte,’ into which Hartmann is fitted 
objectively and historically; Herbert Drube’s dissertation,® in praise and 
defense of both poets, where Hartmann’s Wollen as weil as his Kénnen 
is stressed. Differences in the aims of the two poets (“das vdllig ver- 
ainderte Ethos”’) are set forth by Hans Naumann’® and frequent compari- 


1 According to Gustave Cohen, Chrétien de Troyes et son CEuvre (1931), p. 157, between 
1160 and 1164; according to Wendelin Foerster, Einleitung, Erec und Enide (1934), p. x, 
about 1150. 

* Cf. Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters (1927, 11, ii, 1, p. 161. 

* Uber Christian’s von Troyes und Hartmann’s von Aue Erec und Enide, Germania, vu 
(1862), pp. 141-185. 4 ZfdA, x, MS. Cangé 26, Reg. 74498. 

5 From the Ambraser Handschrift, an edition in which Lachmann also took part. 

* Etude sur Hartmann d’ Aue (Paris, 1898). 7 Op. cit. 

® Hartmann und Chrétien (Miinster, 1931), Forschungen sur deutschen Sprache und Dich- 
tung, herausgegeben von J. Schwietering. Hft. 2. 

® Hartmann von Aue, Einfithrung, Erec/Iwen (1933), p. 14. 
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sons are made by H. Sparnaay in his biography, Hartmann von Aue,'° 
which also brings an interesting, provocative re-orientation and re-eval- 
uation of Hartmann’s Erec.™ 

The question of sources, which puzzled Bartsch in 1862, remains baf- 
fling today. The very fact that so much mystery and doubt have sur- 
rounded the problem of Hartmann’s indebtedness to his sources has ham- 
pered the work of comparison between the two romances. Though wari- 
ness still is necessary, it would seem possible to single out an element 
that runs consistently through Chrétien’s Erec and see what corresponds 
to this element in Hartmann’s version. The red thread of joie. and inter- 
twined with it, enor, is to be chosen. This would seem permissible, regard- 
less of the conflicting hypotheses concerning the nature of the ultimate 
sources of the two romances, regardless also of the vexed question 
whether Chrétien’s Erec was merely one of several sources of Hartmann’s 
Erec,” or the sole source. The “grundsatzliche Verschiedenheit’’™ can be 
demonstrated. 

Joie de vivre seems to be the normal basic emotion in Chrétien de 
Troyes’ Erec. Scherer™ long ago called Chrétien “ein rechter Vertreter 
der gallischen Heiterkeit,”’ adding: “‘das sind Menschen [im Erec], die 
das Leben geniessen und sich freuen.” To the importance of joie, both in 
word and motif, Professor Leo Spitzer has called attention in his unpub- 
lished lectures on Erec. The phenomenon, however, has apparently not 
been investigated, nor, what is more important, compared consistently 
with its equivalent in Hartmann. 


10 Hartmann von Aue, Studien zu einer Biographie, Bd. 1, u (Halle, [Saale], 1933, 1938). 

11 A summary of the work done in comparing OF and MGH literature is given by W. 
Kellermann in his exhaustive studies: Wege und Ziele der neuen Chrestien de Troyes-For- 
schung, GRM (1935); Altdeutsche und altfranzdsische Literatur, GRM (1938). 

12 Summaries of the arguments regarding sources are given by: W. Gaede, Die Bearbei- 
tungen von Chrestiens Erek und die Mabinogionfrage (Berlin, 1913); R. Zenker “‘Weiteres 
zur Mabinogionfrage,” ZffSpr. xtv (1919), 50 ff.,57; ZfSpr. xtvm1 (1926), p. 2 ff.); Drube 
(op. cit., p. 9 ff.); Hans Naumann (Zu Hartmanns Erec. ZffPh., xtvu (1918), p. 361). 

13 Cf, Wendelin Foerster, “(Der grosse) Erec,”’ Christian von Troyes Saimtliche Werke 
(1890), Bd. 3, p. xvii, The differences between Hartmann and Chrétien are “ausschliesslich 
der bewussten Absicht Hartmanns zuzuschreiben.” They betoken his ‘‘Eigenart.”’ Nau- 
mann (Einfiihrung, pp. 12-13) holds substantially the same view, as does Drube (op. cit., 
p. 103), who rejects Zenker’s parallels as “zusfallig und unbedeutend.” 

14 Cf, Ehrismann, Geschichte, 1, ii, 1, p. 163: “So wird die Frage nach der Selbststandig- 
keit H.s nicht fiir alle Teile mit voller Sicherheit zu lésen sein. Aber der Gesamteindruck 
lasst doch die grundsitzliche Verschiedenheit zwischen H.s. und Chr.s kiinstlerischer 
Auffassung und Begabung erkennen.” 

18 W. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur (3. Auflage, 1885), p. 162. On the whole, 
Scherer’s vivid comparisons between the German and the French texts still hold true, 
though it would seem unfair to assert ‘auch Hartmann ist ein blosser Uebersetzer wie Vel- 
deke.” 
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All five senses contribute to the element of joyousness in Chrétien’s 
Erec ; musical instruments vie with one another; singing breaks out; there 
is delight in the banquet, in bright colors, in sweet odors, in frankly sensu- 
ous connubial pleasures. Chrétien’s text shows passages studded with the 
words joie, lie, conjoir,* and even contains the characteristic compound 
antreconjoir (6594).!7 Sorrow appears sometimes, as at farewells, like a 
violent spring freshet, but evaporates quickly. Enide’s duel, however, can 
also be strong, deep, and warm (in spite of naively theatrical effects) ; yet, 
once the special cause for sorrow is removed, the basic joie de vivre atmos- 
phere is immediately restored. 

Joy, in Chrétien, often partakes of the nature of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Nevertheless, it frequently interacts with pride. Joy is called 
forth commensurately by the amount of honor (enor) shown. Pride and 
honor seek conversely to express themselves in pomp, lavishness, generos- 
ity, joy-giving. Pride reveals itself in various degrees, legitimate pride 
often amounting to arrogance before it transgresses lawful boundaries 
and becomes uncourtly orguel. Boasting is as a rule (though not always) 
legitimate. Erec when appearing as challenger for the sparrow-hawk 
states explicitly: ““Del desresnier tres bien me vant’’ (831). Again, after 
the battle with Guivrez, the dwarf king se vante and Erec se revante (3880) 
But Erec hastens at another time to protest against being guilty of orguel 
(5861). The actual orguel of the courtly world, equivalent to the superbia 
of the church, is always punishable (cf. Yders and his dwarf, also Keus 
and again the two giants).'® The orguel (the presumptuousness of la pa- 
role) of which Enide bitterly accuses herself demands, according to her 
own feeling, atonement. ‘‘Chrétien’s Menschen sind immer bemiiht, ihre 
Ehre ins hellste Licht zu riicken,”’ as Drube says. The statement that 
they are “‘stolz bis zur Arroganz mit fast eitlem Selbstbewusstsein ihrer 
Macht, Schénheit und Wiirde”’”® is also true, but applies in Erec first and 
foremost to Chrétien’s delightful caricatures, the strutting Galoain and 
the Count Oringles and to the openly censured Keus and Yders, only 
secondarily to Erec and not at all to Enide. 

When one compares this joie and enor in Chrétien’s Erec with the 
fréude and ére of the parallel passages in Hartmann’s Erec, one finds in 


16 Cf. E. R. Curtius, “Zur Interpretation des Alexiusliedes,” ZfPh., rv1 (1936), 126, in 
reference to the tradition behind the repetition of a word, “ausmalend-wiederholende 
Amplifikation.”’ Cf. also H. Hempel, Franzisischer und deutscher Stil im héfischen Epos,” 
GRM, xxim (1935), 9, “Stichwortwiederholung”’ of joie in Yoain. 

17 Wendelin Foerster’s Kristian von Troyes Erec und Enide, dritte Auflage, 1934 (No. 13, 
Romanische Bibliothek) is the French text referred to in this article; Hartmann von Aue, 
herausgegeben von Fedor Bech, Erec der wunderaer, vierte Auflage (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1934), the German text. 

18 Cf, Piquet, op. cit., p. 317. 19 Cf. Drube, p. 99 ff. 
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general only weaker manifestations of the same emotions.” Also the ex- 
pressions of duel in Chrétien, particularly Enide’s grief (because of her 
husband’s recreantise, her remorse over her own orguel, her pain at losing 
Erec’s companionship and love) become in Hartmann dutiful schema- 
tized suffering. To be sure, the joy and sorrow present in the French ver- 
sion undergo at times in Hartmann a Verinnerlichung, a change which 
has been noted by various authors. This is apparent for example in the 
Innigkeit of sorrow in Enide’s first parting with her parents.”! Unfor- 
tunately such instances of spontaneous feeling in Hartmann often disap- 
pear in waves of rationalizing, didacticism, theology, rhetoric, list (in 
Hartmann’s own MHG meaning.” 

More peculiar, however, is the complete metamorphosis which fre- 
quently has taken place. Joie has turned into leit (Schmerz), enor into 
scham or schande. Ehre may be “‘der ethische Grundton’™ in Hartmann’s 
Erec, but it is, as Ehrismann also points out, an Ehre obtainable only 
through Arbeit (here Arbeit may be taken in its MHG meaning, Miihsal), 
which necessarily involves suffering. The greatest honor won by Hart- 
mann’s hero, however, derives from his capacity for erbarmde (9943-50). 
Characteristic also in Hartmann is the axiom that ére is obtained gener- 
ally through scham (5668 ff.). Not only are Hartmann’s characters intro- 
verts; they are victims of their consciousness of inferiority. What one may 
call the dominant emotions in Chrétien’s world become “recessive” or 
submissive in Hartmann’s. To be sure, Hans Naumann™ and Karl Korn* 
have pointed to the frequency of the Freude-theme in Hartmann’s 
Erec and it is true that a notable amount of fréude is present, both in 
word and motif. There are even a few passages (cf. Hartmann 1375-86 
with Chrétien 1304-19) where Hartmann shows a greater range of vo- 
cabulary than Chrétien. Moreover, Hartmann’s saelde, saelic (972, 3495, 
3597, 6250, 8520, 9906, not yet equivalent to NHG Seligkeit, selig), infer- 
ring an elevated joy from without,” is a deeper sentiment than Chrétien’s 
active, expansive joie, but also a less spontaneous one. In Hartmann, too, 
joy over friendship is more conspicuous than in Chrétien. But the specific 


20 Cf. Drube, p. 99, for the toning down of pride. 

21 Similarly, Innigkeit of joy is noticeable at times in the Erec-Guivrez friendship. 

” Cf. Ehrismann’s words (Geschichte, m1, ii, 1 p. 164): “reflektierende, aufklarende 
Ausschweifungen (die sog. psychologische Vertiefung).” 

3 Ehrismann, “Ritterliches Tugendsystem,” ZfdA, tv1 (1919), 197. 

% Einfihrung, Hartmann von Aue, Erec/Iwein, p. 20. 

% Studien iiber Freude und Triren bei mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern, Von Deutscher Poete- 
rey, Bd. 12 (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 95 ff. 

6 Cf. Naumann’s interpretation: “héfische Gnade” (Einfuhrung, p. 19). 
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forms of fréude to which Korn particularly calls attention”’ are already 
present in Chrétien and in richer, more dynamic manifestation. 

Erec’s convalescence offers a brief example of the modification and re- 
versal that occurs in the joy-theme. In Chrétien, gaiety evidently consti- 
tutes one of the primary requisites for good nursing (5113-15). In Hart- 
mann, the king’s sisters tend Erec out of the kindness of their hearts; and 
it is due to this cardinal virtue that they are fr6 und . . . gemeit (7212-13). 
Enide’s delight over her husband’s recovery, culminating in sensuous con- 
nubial joy (‘‘Or fu acolee et beisiee/ . . . Or ot sa joie et son delit;/Que 
nuanusontanunlit... ” 5245-56), is completely lacking in Hartmann. 
The same theme recurring in a description of the intricate ivory work- 
manship of the saddle (Dido received Aeneas “a grant joie an son 
lit... ,’’ 5340), is softened and chastened (Dido received Aeneas “in 
ir gnade,”’ 7556). Leave-taking from Penefrec, which means home-going 
to Erec and Enide, brings, in Chrétien, new joy. Enide is joianz et liee 
(5299). Joyously she mounts the new piebald palfry. Joy expresses itself 
indirectly in the graceful, almost dance-like formality of the final fare- 
well (5606-11). The clear element of rejoicing inherent in this episode is 
almost completely submerged in Hartmann by intolerably long-winded 
motivations and descriptions. Enide’s pleasure in the horse is interrupted 
by an account of the violent grief of the original owner®* at having his 
horse stolen (7394-7424). Emphasis is laid, not on Erec’s happiness and 
temporary relaxation, to which by now he has earned a full right, but on 
his longing to be away, a longing that becomes exaggerated and amounts 
almost to physical suffering: ‘“‘als er in einem walde/waere Ane obe- 
dach,/eine 4n allen gemach,/da den unfalschen degen/beide wint unde 
regen/vil sére muote . . . die vierzehn naht, daz ist w4r,/ddhten in als 
manec jar,” (7244-60). 

The treatment of the old vavassor illustrates the shift from pride to 
shame in the later version. In his inordinate, albeit touchingly naive 
pride in his daughter, Chrétien’s well-nigh destitute vavassor boasts that 


27 Op. cit., p. 95 ff.: a) “‘Tatsichlich ist die Freude der Gesamtheit der Artusritterschaft 
... prinzipiell unzerstérbar.” b) “Mitfreude an den gliicklichen Einzelschicksalen der 
Artushelden. ...” c) “Der héfische Mensch freut sich an Werten, die nicht zur Daseins- 
notdurft gehéren, an der Welt des asthetisch Schénen, an Dichtung und Musik (Erec 
2151... ), am sportlichen Spiel (Evec 2155 . . . ), am Tanz (Erec 8063 ...)...” Nega- 
tively Korn describes this friude: Aber diese Freude ist nicht die naive, problemlose homer- 
ische Daseins-fiille und -iippigkeit. Unter der glinzenden Oberfliche strahlender Freude 
liegen tragische Abgriinde verborgen.”’ How much /e## not only lies half hidden, but actually 
breaks out and extinguishes fréude, becomes evident when one compares the two texts. 

28 Sparnaay, op. cit., 1, p. 98 suggests for this passage a variant source. Cf. also Zenker, 
ZfSpr., xtvu (1926), 3 ff. 
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there is no baron in the country who would not gladly take her to wife, 
but that he is reserving her for greignor enor—‘‘for is her beauty to be 
matched anywhere? Her accomplishments exceed her beauty. God never 
made anyone so wise... ” (533-546). Chrétien’s vavassor as host de- 
mands that Enide curry the guest’s horse (so too in Hartmann), but, in 
conformity with the enor of the house, that she also remain the grand 
lady, observe the social amenities, lead their guest by the hand to the re- 
past. This vavassor graciously accepts for his ragged daughter the hand 
of a mighty king’s son: ‘“‘ma bele fille vos presant” (676). Hartmann of- 
fers, instead of the overweening boast concerning Enide’s merits,” 
merely: “ir geburt was 4ne schande” (438). Not only is the Germanic 
understatement®® in contrast to Chrétien’s vaunting conspicuous but 
even more so the use of the word schande. The poverty of Coralus, Hart- 
mann’s vavassor, is kept secret from the world for agonizing shame 
(413-426): “dem wirt was diu arbeit/die er von grézer armuot leit/da 
wider siieze als ein mete/d4 engegen und im diu schame tete.” So keenly 
does Coralus feel the sting of poverty that he believes the strange knight, 
Erec, is jeering (531) or joking (545) when he offers to marry Enide. 
Hartmann’s Coralus actually becomes choked with tears of mortification 
(524-545). Erec himself upon entering the ruined castle is pained by a 
feeling that he may be disturbing the old vavassor (292). He turns scham- 
rot at being obliged to ask for a lodging (302), blushes again at the humili- 
ation of his host (559). There are reciprocal waves of scham.*! 

In both these passages Hartmann is undoubtedly underscoring morals: 


29 To the elimination of the father’s boastfulness Bartsch (0p. cit. p. 181), called attention. 

3° Gne schande is probably Hartmann’s characteristically lowered version of non ignobilis. 
Cf. Alfred Hiibner, “Die “‘mhd. Ironie’”’ oder die Litotes im Altdeutschen,” Palaestra, 
CLxx1, 14: “Die Litotes oder mhd. Ironie ist eine gemeingermanische, im mdh. auffallend 
stark hervortretende Stileigentiimlichkeit.” 

3t In contrast to these two extremes (enor in Chrétien and scham in Hartmann) the cor- 
responding passage in the Erex Saga, edited by Gustaf Cederschiéld (Copenhagen, 1880), 
pp. 5 ff., reveals natural dignity. Stress is laid here on the love-theme, the power of the sud- 
den, unknown emotion, which causes the maiden to marvel in sweet bewilderment at her- 
self, to forget to take over the care of the guest’s horse. In the Scandinavian version the old 
husbondi himself, seeing all, unnoticed leads the horse away. When the stranger asks for 
Evida’s hand, the Ausbondi lets the decision rest with his daughter: “ef pat er hennar vili” 
and again:” ok nf&i segi hén sin vilja!”’ (Neither Chrétien nor Hartmann allows Enide any 
voice in the matter.) The Old Norse husbondi offers a frank explanation of his poverty with 
no trace of humility, ““Recessiveness” is apparent here only in the ON litotes (a trait even 
more characteristic for the sagas than for Hartmann’s MHG; cf. also Lee M. Hollander, 
“Litotes in Old Norse,” PMLA, tu (1938), 2-3: “Enn pess vaentir mik, at af viti og 
kvennligum listum hafi min déttir eigi siér enn vaenlik.” In the Welsh Mabinogion, which 
is here mainly interested in the impressions of decayed wealth and the story behind the 
old knight’s poverty, both extremes are also lacking. 
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zuht, maze, diemuot*—to some extent in contrast to Chrétien’s aesthetic 
aims. But the issue is not clear-cut. Chrétien at times also champions 
morals and refinement in the matter of sensuousness.* Furthermore, 
“aesthetic” must be taken in its primitive as well as its applied sense. 
Hartmann was introducing into his “Ritterspiegel’’ the new ideals of 
chivalry, caritas, misericordia.* The spirit of the chanson de geste was 
being repudiated, and it is possible that the new ethos may account for 
the presence of a considerable part of the /eit in the MHG text. Hart- 
mann feels that he must thoroughly demonstrate the capacity of the ideal 
knight for erbarmde. There is, however, over and above this at times an 
actual Schwelgen im Schmerz. The acute sufferings of Chrétien’s Enide at 
the hands of Count Oringles corresponds in Hartmann to a rationalized 
courting of blows (Chrétien 4842-52; Hartmann 6551-85). Again, the 
violent grief of the French Enide over the apparently lifeless body of her 
husband corresponds in the MHG version to long-drawn-out sorrow, a 
veritable Buhlen with Death (Chrétien 4608-4739; Hartmann 5738- 
6300). This is more than long-suffering humility. Characteristic is also 
the expression “‘wan daz si ze liebe ir leit/in ir herzen verkérte” (3450- 
51), though Hartmann expressly states “‘als si ir diemuot lérte’”’ (3452). 
Hartmann intends, first and foremost, to excite pity, teach humility; only 
both he and his heroine yield incidentally to the strange, almost Baroque 
pleasures of suffering. Hartmann’s affinity for leit (and scham) is as great 
as Chrétien’s for joie (and enor) and this predilection in Hartmann ap- 
pears consistently throughout the whole romance, both in the passages 
that differ in content from Chrétien and in those that cannot conceivably 
derive from any other source. 

Undoubtedly, personal and national*’ characteristics as well as the 
international-chronological* factor must be invoked to explain the differ- 


® This is the MHG version of the Aristotelian mean between extremes. Cf. also Ehris- 
mann,” “Ritterliches Tugendsystem,” Zfda, tv1 (1919), 151; Ehrismann, Geschichte, u, 
ii, 1, p. 164; Hans Naumann, Héfische Kultur (1929), p. 4; H. Hempel, “‘Franzisischer und 
deutscher Stil,”” GRM (1935), pp. 6, 70. 

3 Cf. J. Schwietering, Die Demutsformel mittelhochdeutscher Dichter, Abhandlungen der 
kiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, n.F., 
Bd. xvu, 3 (1931), pp. 35, 55, for the manifestation of Demué in general, and in particular 
in reference to the expression tumber kneht. 

* Cf. Cohen, op. cit. pp. 33 ff., 129, 132. 

% See Julius Schwietering, ‘““Der Wandel des Heldenideals in der epischen Dichtung des 
12. Jahrhunderts,” ZfdA, tx1v (1927). 

% Cf. Foerster, Kristian von Troyes, Worterbuch zu seinen simtlichen Werken (1914), 
p. 55: “‘Kristians Erec steht den chansons de geste noch sehr nah.” 

37 Cf. Hempel, Franzdsischer und deutscher Stil, p. 8 ff.; Scherer, Geschichte p. 162. 

38 Cf. W. Kellermann, Alideutsche und altfranzisische Literatur, GRM 26 (1938), p. 8: 
“Jener Zustand relativer Einheit . . . aber verschiedene Ténungen....” 
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ences between the two romances.** In what follows we shall attempt to 
point out in episode after episode how the emotions of joy and pride in 
Chrétien become transformed by Hartmann’s ethical,‘ religious and 
pedagogical conceptions. 

Since Hartmann’s parallel to the joyous opening scene in Chré- 
tien’s Erec has been lost, it is necessary to begin with the encounter be- 
tween the queen’s party and the dwarf. Here various degrees of pride are 
evidenced in Chrétien. The unknown knight Yders, through his dwarf, 
is guilty of orguel (243). Enor justifies the proud bearing of the maid and 
of Erec. Wounded pride stirs the queen, even more Erec at the lashing by 
the dwarf. At the same time Erec hastens to assert that he is blameless 
(239); the Aonte that he experiences evidently is merely external. In con- 
trast to this, Hartmann’s Erec suffers agonies of shame (105-27), though 
he actually receives milder physical chastisement than Chrétien’s. The 
word scham or schande occurs five times (105, 109, 111, 115, 121) as 
against one example of honte. In the settlement of the quarrel, we find 
buoze (1004, 1221, 1245, 1278) and riuwe (1224, 1227), expressions of self- 
debasement and humiliation that characterize Hartmann’s defeated 
knight Yders. 

In the ruined castle, in Chrétien, a chorus of rejoicing breaks out when 
Erec, the king’s son, asks for Enide’s hand. Erec’s victory over Yders af- 
fords legitimate occasion for a heightened outburst of joy, evidenced in 
vocabulary (within 71 lines, 1247-1318, the words joie, liee occur 10 
times) and in hyperbole (1248). Honor and pride are stressed here almost 
as strongly as joy, both in word and motif: (a) the count seeks the grant 
enor (1265) of Erec’s company; (b) Erec gallantly emphasizes the grant 
enor that the old vavassor has conferred on him by giving him his daugh- 
ter (1271-75, 1323); (c) Erec boasts of the castles that he will donate his 
father-in-law in return; (d) Enide is thrilled by her conquest of enor et 
joie et seignorage (1311); (e) Erec’s pride probably dictates his refusal of 
clothes for Enide and his decree that she be dressed only by the queen and 
in the queen’s garments; his pride in Enide’s beauty may also motivate 
this decree*!; (f) strong clan pride, at first deeply wounded by the pros- 
pect of Enide’s departure in ragged garments, demands the acceptance 
of the valuable palfry (1359 ff.). In the parallel passage in Hartmann, re- 
joicing is far less pronounced and hyperbole is hardly present. The insist- 


3° Cf. Naumann, Einfishrung, p. 14: “ ... die Nation, die Generation, und das Indivi- 
duum”’ as contributory factors. 

© Schwietering (Der Wandel, p. 140) has pointed to erbdrmde as the ethical factor in the 
transformation of the joie de la cort episode, adding: “Es liesse sich im Einzelnen zeigen, 
wie Hartmann von diesem ethischen Aspekte aus umgestaltend in seine Vorlage eingriff.” 

“1 Cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, “Crestien von Troyes Erec und Enide,” ZfSpr., xurv (1917), 
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ent reiteration of the word joie, reminding one of the pealing of bells,@ 
corresponds to the limited use of more varied, graduated words (fréude, 
wiinne, saelecltche); extensive joy becomes restricted, but also intensive; 
pride and honor pale. Erec’s almost arrogant treatment (in Chrétien) of 
the proffers of hospitality from the count (1284 ff.) has no direct counter- 
part. Erec’s boastful promises of superb gifts (e.g. of the castle of Roadan, 
dating from the days of Adam) almost disappear. On the other hand, 
elements of modesty and humility are introduced. The vavassor bows 
down to Erec’s feet in acknowledgment of the gifts—undoubtedly a 
matter of etiquette for the punctilious Hartmann. While Chrétien’s 
Enide does her utmost openly to manifest her joy (1513-18), Hartmann’s 
heroine shamefacedly (bliuclich, 1319) rests the head of her combat- 
weary knight in her lap. Bliuclich is her attitude to Erec on the ride away 
from home to Arthur’s castle (1487). Chrétien’s Enide, on the same oc- 
casion, returns Erec’s sensuously longing glances with equal frankness 
(1498). Hartmann also states explicitly that his heroine rejoices over the 
outcome of the joust primarily for the sake of “ir lieben man” (1383), 
secondarily on account of the honor accruing to herself. 

Grief at parting is, to be sure, more violent in Chrétien, amounting to 
a veritable deluge of tears; eight times within seventeen lines (1460-77) 
the word plorer occurs versus only two instances in Hartmann (weinende, 
trachen, 1455-79). It is significant, however, that in Chrétien only the 
parents weep, while in Hartmann, Enide also weeps bitterly (and duti- 
fully, 1455-59). The effect of the flood of tears in Chrétien is furthermore 
offset by Enide’s manifest joy over the sparrow-hawk (symbolising 
honor) and by the spirit of rejoicing of the whole company, both traits 
lacking in Hartmann. 

The arrival of the couple at Arthur’s court gives rise to a paean of joy. 
The queen experiences grant joie (1535), the whole court is full of joy 
(1536), all conjotent with Erec and his pucele. In one short passage the 
word joie (or leesce) occurs six times (2039-71). In order to increase the 
rejoicing over the wedding, Arthur commands that one hundred vassals 
be prepared and magnificently equipped for knighthood. All merriment 
seems to be centered at Arthur’s court (2035-38); acrobats, jugglers, 
story-tellers, singers, whistlers, musical instruments (harp, rote, fiddle, 
flute, shawn) are gathered from far and near. Maidens dance, vie with 
one another in making merry. No doors or wickets are closed. The joy of 
feasting is climaxed in “‘la joie et le delit qui fu an la chanbre et el lit” 
(2071 ff.). 

In the parallel passage in Hartmann the passionate joie de vivre is lack- 


® Cf. H. Hempel, “‘Franzésischer und deutscher Stil im héfischen Epos,” GRM, xx 
(1935), 9. 
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ing. The corresponding words for joy (fré, friude, froeltchen) are reduced 
in number. Rejoicing at the wedding is hampered by inhibitions or pe- 
dantic etiquette. Hartmann is overzealous in proving the gentility of his 
guests (2127-32, 2140). Negatives becloud the effect of jollity: ‘da er- 
schien kein armuot” (2127); “sus wart dA trfiren bedaht” (2144); “da 
wart nieman geschant”’ (2189). The description of brawls among the 
minstrels and the swache diet (2185) that did not take place is here so 
vivid (2165-90) that one forgets the pure joy which Hartmann set out to 
describe. In Chrétien, the elation felt on Enide’s arrival at court is given 
positive, concrete form by magnificent gifts, wherin the pride of the 
giver is inescapable, e.g. in the queen’s words on tendering to Enide one 
of her lavish presents: “cest bliaut,/Qui plus de cant mars d’arjant vaut/ 
. . . Une autre foiz vos donrai plus.” (1635-40). Enor redounds both to 
giver and recipient. The magnificent presents dispatched by Erec to 
Enide’s parents bring grant joie et grant enor (1900). Hartmann character- 
istically excuses himself for his modest description of Enide’s beauty and 
garments with the statement that he is a tumber kneht (1602). The pres- 
ents sent old Coralus are reduced in quality and quantity: the five pack 
animals, loaded with gold, silver and furs in Chrétien (1853 ff.) become 
two in Hartmann (1805 ff.) with a correspondingly decreased expression 
of pleasure, “dé wart der edel man ergetzet’”’ (1830). The charming, 
blushing bashfulness of Chrétien’s Enide on finding herself the center of 
attention at the dazzling court (1751-58) not only reappears in Hart- 
mann, but is exploited and extended. Bashfulness becomes shame over 
poverty-stricken clothing. Poverty, personified, covers its head for shame 
and flees its lodging (“Nu bedaht diu frouwe Armuot / von grézer schame 
daz houbet / von ir hase si fléch,”’ 1578-83). 

While Chrétien presents the tournament celebrating the wedding 
briefly in flashing color, clashing sound and proud feats of valor (2135- 
2293), Hartmann lengthens the episode almost four times (2247-2824), 
mainly by the inclusion of a broad ethical and philosophical foundation, 
demonstrating the humility, the consciousness of inferiority in Erec, the 
ideal knight. On the eve of the tournament Hartmann’s Erec flees the 
throng of thoughtlessly joyous knights (2377 ff.). He is diffident, even 
fearful of the outcome of the contest; “er vorhte den langen itewiz 
[= dauernde Schande]”’ (2257). He is diffident about accepting too much 
from Arthur, lest he be considered grasping (2270-71); again he evades 
Arthur’s liberality “als siner schame tohte”’ (2274). He accepts only what 
is compatible with his station (2275-83). Erec’s humility is further evi- 
denced in his trust in God (vs. the French Erec’s trust in himself). He also 
attends mass before the tournament (2488-2500), an episode lacking in 
Chrétien. 

Cf. Schwietering, Die Demutsformel mittelhochdeutscher Dichter, pp. 37, 55. 
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The home coming to Carnant affords Chrétien a new and natural oc- 
casion for spontaneous, demonstrative rejoicing (2329-2405). Hartmann 
shows considerably less exuberance (2877-2922). Outward symbols of joy 
—music, mint-strewn, rush-strewn-streets, carolling bells—all the visual, 
aural and olfactory signs are lacking in Hartmann. The word fréude (ora 
synonym) occurs five times in Hartmann versus the eleven times of 
Chrétien’s joie, delit, etc. 

Though Hartmann tends to exploit the element of sorrow present in 
Chrétien, the scene portraying Enide’s grief over Erec’s uxoriousness and 
the break between husband and wife offers an outstanding exception. 
Hartmann cuts this pivotal scene surprisingly short (Chrétien 2463-2610, 
Hartmann 2998-3059). Demonstrative sorrow is weakened; tears in 
Chrétien are reduced to sighs in Hartmann; furthermore, words for sor- 
row (plorer, duel, pesance) occur eighteen times in Chrétien, compared 
with eight in Hartmann. In addition, the deep sorrow of Chretien’s 
Enide is more convincing than that of Hartmann’s heroine. Hartmann’s 
Enide, on the other hand, experiences more shame than Chrétien’s Enide 
at the disgrace of being blamed universally for Erec’s uxoriousness 
(Chrétien 2558-60, Hartmann 2995-97, 3000-05, 3030-31). In Hartmann 
not only the court, but the whole country suffers from this schande. A 
heavy pall of disgrace lies over all; ‘‘sin hof wart aller fréuden bar / unde 
stuont nach schanden: / in dorfte iz fremden landen / durch fréude 
niemen suochen” (2988-91), compared with Chrétien, “si conpeignon 
duel an avoient” (2443). The consciousness of schande even vents itself 
in curses in Hartmann, three times repeated (2992, 3022, 3031). 

The catastrophe is brought to sudden crystallization through Enide’s 
confession. A doubt seems to arise in Erec’s mind as to the depth of his 
wife’s love.“* La parole, wrenched from Enide in her sorrow, spoken in 
reality in a selfless attempt to save her husband from being slandered as 
recreant, constitutes her crime. Her own orguel, her presumption in utter- 
ing the word, at once confronts her (2606). Her orguel haunts her during 
her lone vigil beside her sleeping lord (3109-17). Again after Erec’s 
deathly swoon she blames herself for being outrageuse et fole. Chrétien’s 
Enide, however, never lapses into humility. She accepts her punishment 
frankly and freely. Not until after Erec’s swoon does it occur to Hart- 
mann’s Enide to accuse herself of hochmuot, and then only temporarily. 
Hartmann never allows his heroine to depart from diemuot. 


“ For an explanation see Ehrismann, Geschichte, u1, ii, 1, p. 166. 

“ Cf. E. Hoepfiner, ‘“Matiére et sens dans le roman d’Erec et Enide,”’ AR, xvim (1934). 
A summary of explanations offered by various critics concerning the much-discussed turn- 
ing-point in the work is also offered here and by S. Hofer in “Die Problemstellung im Erec,” 
ZfPh., xtvi1 (1928). Professor Leo Spitzer, on the other hand, has stressed (in recent 
lectures on Erec) the importance of Ja parole, the spoken word, in medieval thought. 
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Wounded pride in the two Erecs shows characteristic variations. The 
French Erec dons openly and with elaborate care a magnificent coat of 
arms, and Chrétien’s King Lac who, in spite of his anguish at losing his 
son is concerned mainly for the honor of the house, begs Erec por richesce 
et por seignorie (2708) to take with him a company of knights, gold and 
silver and whatever else befits a nobleman. Enide follows Erec’s lead 
heroically in observing pride and honor, conceals her own grief and does 
her utmost to show happiness (2680-84). Hartmann’s Erec, evidently 
under the weight of schande and scham, arms stealthily and hastily 
(3063-69) and resorts to subterfuges in order to slip away; “er wolde 
riten iz kurzwilen” (3060-61). 

The successive adventures upon which Erec embarks in order to 
test Enide and vindicate himself, again show the element of pride rela- 
tively stronger in Chrétien, consciousness of disgrace, schande, stronger in 
Hartmann. The first remark of Count Galoain on hearing of the gallant 
bearing of the newly arrived knight (Erec) is characteristic: “Je pans et 
croi / Que il n’est pas plus biaus de moi.’ Vainglory prompts him to arm 
for battle only with a shield and lance and to ride far in advance of his 
retainers. Orguel, however, he censures indirectly and naively when he 
taunts Enide with this sin in his attempt to seduce her. Hartmann’s 
count, on the other hand, shows no vanity. He is inherently an upright, 
laudable man (biderbe unde guot, 3687), who falls a victim to frou Minne 
(3717). Instead of vainglory as cause for the ultimate downfall of the 
count, Hartmann posits sloth: because he rose too late and was hurried, 
his troops were not armed (4107). Evidently Hartmann with his didactic, 
rationalizing tendency wishes to score a double hit: to portray the dire 
results of the count’s yielding to frou Minne and to censure sloth. The 
motif, the early bird catches the worm (“verloren daz schoenste wip 
durch minen gemach,”’ 4088-89), vies clumsily with the main ethical con- 
ception of ériuwe. Not only is pride in varying degrees lacking in this epi- 
sode in Hartmann, but schande and scham appear independently: (a) 
Enide concocts a lengthy tale of schaden unde schanden in order to escape 
Count Galoain (3842-94) ; (b) the count is sure that schande will overtake 
him for his sloth; (c) he challenges and accuses Erec, because of Enide’s 
tale, “‘daz ir in disen landen / nach unser aller schanden / fiiert ein edel, 
siieze wip” (4173-75); (d) Erec answers, “nu schamet iuch” (4202); (e) 
Erec prays to God to help him escape the country “Ane schande”’; (f) the 
surviving retainers of the count dare not noise the news abroad of the de- 
feat for fear of schande (4248). 

Radical differences in the exhibition of pride in the two texts are notice- 


46 Cf., however, Sparnaay, 1, p. 85. 
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able in the Guivrez adventure (Chrétien 3663-3930, Hartmann 4272- 
4628). Pride amounts in the French version to arrogance, though accord- 
ing to Chrétien’s standards orguel is not reached and merely exuberant 
joie de vivre is manifested. Tempestuously, without warning, the bantam- 
rooster knight, Guivrez, sallies forth on his great steed to attack Erec. 
Even when forced to surrender, Guivrez boasts of his riches and power: 
he is king of the land; there is no baron far or near that does not do his 
bidding, no neighbor, however orguelleus, that does not fear him. Erec 
consciously and rightfully vaunts his own power in return: “Je me re- 
vant” (3880). No king or emperor, excepting Arthur, possesses such rich 
cities or strong castles as his father Lac. Perhaps Guivrez’ pride is es- 
pecially striking—and amusing—due to the inverse proportion of this 
pride to its container. In Hartmann,“ all is toned down to maze. Nor 
could a real Hartmannian knight ever forget his manners in lust for bat- 
tle. Hartmann’s Guivrez duly launches the joust with a ‘“‘willekomen, 
herre” (4325). In return, Erec addresses the unknown dwarf-knight, 
“ritter biderbe unde guot”’ (4349). After the battle there is no boasting on 
either side. Instead, there is almost humility. In surrendering, Hart- 
mann’s Guivrez merely does honor to his adversary by saying that never 
before has he recognized an overlord. More significantly, Guivrez repu- 
diates pride of family. Personal valor and worth count, regardless of par- 
entage: “‘sus ist ez mir unmaere / wer din vater waere: / sé edelet dich 
din tugent sé. . .” (4455 ff.). Erec, on his side, mindful of erbarmde, is all 
sympathy. He presupposes that Guivrez will feel scham on being asked to 
disclose his identity (4469) and so proceeds gently. In both versions, each 
bandages the other’s wounds, but in Hartmann each also laments the 
other’s discomfort. Again in the second encounter, after Erec and Guivrez 
have recognized each other, the French Erec accepts briefly and with 
dignity Guivrez’ apologies: “De cest forfet quites soiiez / Quant vos ne 
me conoissiiez’”’ (5091-92). The MHG hero with exaggerated politeness, 
also prompted by his innate urge to console others, takes upon himself 
the whole blame for the encounter and goes into lengthy self-accusations 
(7009-22): “‘swelch man toerliche tuot / wirt es im gelénet .../ ich 
tumber man /... von tumpheit muot gewan /... min buoze wart ze 
kleine / . . . ich solde baz ze buoze stAn. . . .” 

Joy of battle, flaming in the French Guivrez at the first encounter and 
also evident in the French Erec, is practically lacking in Hartmann. Com- 
bat for Hartmann’s Guivrez seems a sober occupation, and for Erec even 
this first encounter with the dwarf-king is a necessary evil, which he does 
his best to evade (4347-64), which he fears (4406-07) and in which he 


‘7 Zenker posits here his y source, ““Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage,” Zf/Spr, xiv (1919), 
65. 
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seeks to save himself through Jist, i.e. the skilful use of his shield (4408- 
11). However, there is joy from another source in the Guivrez episode of 
Hartmann, joy over newly won friendship. To be sure, Chrétien’s Guiv- 
rez states: “‘Onques de rien tel joie n’oi / Con j’ai de vostre conoisance”’ 
(3892-93) and each adversary kisses and embraces the other. (In Hart- 
mann they merely clasp hands, 4493.) But Hartmann’s Erec cements the 
new friendship by accepting Guivrez’ proffer of hospitality, and all in 
Guivrez’ castle rejoice, heartily welcoming the guests. The one occurrence 
of the word joie corresponds to ten instances of fré or fréude. Again at the 
reunion of Erec and Guivrez the joy of friendship is more stressed by 
Hartmann than by Chrétien (Hartmann 6991-7029, Chrétien 5063-92). 

In the next adventure, Erec’s encounter with Keus, the theme in both 
texts is: pride comes before a fall. Chrétien, however, characteristically 
accents the pride, exaggerating it into orguel, whereas Hartmann stresses 
the fall, the schande and the scham. Blusteringly, Chrétien’s Keus ad- 
vances upon Erec, seizes his reins, commands him to come to Arthur. He 
shows himself akin to Yders’ uncouth dwarf, is therefore branded as 
orguelleus et estout, ignominiously defeated and quickly dispatched. Hart- 
mann’s Keiin** is similarly guilty of braggadocio: “ich weiz wol.. . / 
daz ich frum bin” (4693-94), but his defeat is more emphasized. He lies 
like a sack under his horse. Repeatedly the word schande or its equivalent 
is heard: “‘mich hat Of solhe schande / hie braht min zageheit”’ (4763-63, 
see also 4741, 4752, 4767, 4787, 4798, 4804-05). In fact, Keiin’s disgrace 
seems so unbearable to him that he varnishes the account of his sche- 
meltches maere (4839) on returning to court, turns his schande into a joke, 
and so escapes derision. Chrétien’s Keus, on the other hand, goes straight 
to the king’s tent and tells him the whole truth (4076-77). 

In the Cadoc adventure, various degrees of pride are also noticeable, 
but again with characteristic modifications in Hartmann. The two giants 
in Chrétien are definitely guilty of orguel in their blustering retorts to 
Erec. Pride comes to the fore in Erec’s treatment of Cadoc after the 
rescue. He refuses haughtily to divulge his name (which would seem to be 
due to more than Chrétien’s wonted love of mystification), though he lays 
no light weight on his own importance. In Hartmann the crude bragga- 
docio of the giants is more in conformity with their brute strength and 
low station; they taunt Erec with “klaffen” (5476). Erec assumes that 
these giants are capable of shame: “So méhtent ir iuch immer schamen” 
(5468) (compare this with the French Erec’s stern accusation of viltance). 
Throughout the preliminaries to the fight Chrétien’s Erec quickly drops 
civility, whereas Hartmann’s Erec is, as usual, politeness itself (5435- 





48 Zenker, “Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage,” ZffSpr, xtvim (1926), 19, here posits a y 
source, a different Keu tradition, which deals more kindly with the seneschal. The scham 
and the schande, however, are undoubtedly the contribution of Hartmann, the moralist. 
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44, 5456-74). Toward Cadoc, Hartmann’s hero shows no trace of pride, 
instead only tactful sympathy. He not only reveals his name, but even 
goes so far in his effort to comfort his enemy, as to admit* and possibly 
invent for himself frequent defeats, defeats more ignominious than Ca- 
doc’s (5673). Manliness and knighthood are, in fact, not often to be at- 
tained without scham (5671). 

The element of Jeit in the Cadoc adventure is increased in Hartmann, 
not only through the greater intensity of /eit as such, but through the in- 
jection of leit into fréude. Chrétien’s forlorn damsel tears her clothing, her 
face, her hair (4333-35). Hartmann’s tears herself until her body and 
clothing are covered with blood (5319-25), and the violence of her sor- 
row almost prevents her from speaking. Hartmann calls upon the whole 
world to have pity on her. Words indicating sorrow occur more frequently 
in the MHG text (sixteen times in Hartmann vs. eight in Chrétien) and 
are more varied (jammerltchen grimme, wiiefen, erbirmeltchen riiefen, be- 
kumbert, klage, riuwige hende, swaere, smerzen, weinen, sift). Even when 
Cadoc is rescued, the damsel’s joy over regaining her knight is mixed 
with sorrow.®* The rejoicing of Hartmann’s Cadoc is likewise restrained. 
Hartmann feels rightly that Cadoc’s sufferings are too crucial and recent 
—in both versions Cadoc’s flesh hangs in shreds—to permit such a sud- 
den outburst of joy over the rescue as that of Chrétien’s knight at the 
sight of the disemboweling of the giant. 

In the next adventure pride again oversteps all bounds in the person of 
Oringles, Count of Limors. Self-conceit causes this character within a few 
moments after he has first seen Enide, grieving beside the apparently 
lifeless body of her husband, to offer himself crudely as a substitute 
(4700-04). To be sure, medieval custom and law might excuse him to 
some extent.®! He constantly stresses, however, the great honor which 
Enide would derive from their union, an honor tangibly expressed by 
riches (4795, 4803). He tactlessly and frequently reminds her of her 
poverty: “‘Sovaingne vos de quel poverte / Vos est granz richesce aov- 
erte’”’ (4799-4800, cf. 4801-4811). Enide’s passive resistance necessarily 
amounts to an insult to this brow-beating arrogance. 


49 Cf. Sparnaay, 1, 102, in reference to parallels with Wolfram’s Parzival: ‘“‘Orilus ist von 
ihm [Erec] vor Prurin (134, 12) besiegt worden, hat ihn aber spater vor Karnant (134, 
15/17) aus dem Sattel gehoben. Den Kampf vor Prurin erwahnt auch der Erec (2575 ff.), 
von Erecs Niederlage weiss er nichts, vielleicht jedoch weil Chrestien es vermied iiber die 
Schmach seines Helden zu berichten.” The attitude both of Hartmann and of Chrétien 
would seem to be characteristic here. 

50 Cf. Karl Korn, Studien tiber ““Freude und Triren’”’ bei mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern, 
Von deutscher Poeterey, Bd. 12 (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 16-17, concerning the “‘kontrastiernden 
Affekte,” the “‘Freud-Leid-Fiihlen,” already in “friihhéfische Zeit.” 

51 Cf. Gustave Cohen, op. cit., p. 148. Cf. also Sidney Painter, French Chivalry (Balti- 
more, 1940), pp. 101 ff. 
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Chrétien here regales us with an extravaganza, a bully who takes for 
granted that he is irresistible by virtue of enor et richesce, a bully whose 
forceful wooing also was intended to demonstrate Enide’s faithfulness. 
Similarly, naive vanity in his own physical charms makes of Galoain a 
extravagant figure. Hartmann in his charity to all—also in his adherence 
to mdze—presents us instead with two mediocrities, two Biedermdnner 
(3687-95). Both sin, not through obnoxious qualities, but through the 
working of an outside power, frou Minne (3717-20, 6339). In Chrétien, 
furthermore the arrogant tactlessness of Oringles’ wooing forms an amus- 
ing contrast to the considerate framing of Erec’s request for Enide’s 
hand; Erec had stressed the enor that the destitute old vavassor was con- 
ferring on him. These rich variations, high-lights of honor and pride in 
Chrétien, disappear in Hartmann. 

Besides, Chrétien’s Oringles is only an unconscious tool of God, sent to 
save Enide from self-destruction (4672-74, 4680). Hartmann’s is a con- 
scious emissary of the Deity, a fact which tends to exclude mere vanity 
(6122, 6129, 6250-51). He is also more considerate of his retainers and 
calls for their advice before taking any step (Chrétien 4750-59; Hart- 
mann 6186-6210). He exhibits only moderate self-evaluation (“‘si ist mir 
gnuoc wol geborn,” (6201), and he seeks to comfort Enide “sé man den 
friunt nach leide sol’”’ (6214): “If you could restore him to life by weep- 
ing, we would all help you lament” (6235-38; cf. Chrétien 4796-98). He 
is also more patient in his efforts to win her over by kindness, e.g. by 
tempting her to eat (6358-78). Hartmann’s Oringles is, in fact, all that a 
twelfth-century knight might be expected to be under similar circum- 
stances—up to the point when frou Minne and the protracted, appar- 
ently senseless obstinacy of Enide (exaggerated by Hartmann) drive him 
to distraction. Not until then does he indulge in humiliating reminders to 
Enide of her poverty. From this time on, Hartmann’s Oringles exceeds 
Chrétien’s in arrogance. Chrétien’s tirade, poverte-richesce (4792-4813), 
is extended to three times its length (6446-6505, becoming a lengthy 
exercise in scholastic dialectics). Hartmann’s count also turns boorish, 
calls Enide “‘iibel hut” (6523), strikes her until she bleeds (Hartmann 
6522, 6578 vs. Chrétien 4826, 4842). Undoubtedly Hartmann, another 
“Frauenlob,” is here seeking to exalt his heroine’s sufferings as he does 
elsewhere. 

Erec’s conduct toward Enide after the marital rift shows similar di- 
vergencies. The difference in the initial reaction of wounded pride has al- 
ready been mentioned. Chrétien’s Erec, concealing from the court the 
insult he has received, dons a full panoply of pride. Hartmann’s Erec, on 
the contrary, seeks to hide himself and sneak away. During the long 
series of trials that follow, Erec’s rebukes to Enide (in Chrétien) reveal 
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the aggressive resentment of wounded pride. By her warnings she has 
again shown her lack of confidence in his valor. Compare ‘‘Or me prisiez 
vos mout petit” (2850) after the first warning and ‘‘vos gueires ne me 
prisiez”’ (3001) after the second warning with the tirade of Hartmann’s 
Erec against Enide for her disobedience and the contrariness of women 
in general (3237-3275, 3403-3411). Even after Enide has saved her 
husband’s life, wounded pride is apparently still rankling: ‘‘Po me pri- 
siez, / Ma parole mout despisiez” (3563), whereas ‘‘po me prisiez”’ is lack- 
ing in the parallel lines in Hartmann (4121-31). After Enide’s faithful 
love has been demonstrated by her conduct toward Count Galoain, pride 
continues in Chrétien to function externally, playfully. With his tongue 
in his cheek Erec menaces Enide the next morning (Chrétien 3518-3522, 
cf. also 3486-78). At Guivrez’ approach he seems to enjoy watching her 
agony of fear for him and of him (3715-3764). Outwardly Erec is still all 
pride, inwardly now all tender love (3765-69), a contrast which is en- 
tirely lacking in Hartmann along with the sly humor of the whole scene. 

The difference in the attitude of the two Erecs is striking in the scenes 
of reconciliation between husband and wife. Chrétien’s Erec pardons 
Enide: ‘Et se vos rien m’avez mesdite, / Jel vos pardoing tot et claim 
quite / Del forfet et de la parole” (4929-31). In Hartmann the tables are 
turned: Erec begs pardon of Enide for all the sufferings and trials that he 
has inflicted upon her (6794-98). On the other hand, Erec’s words to 
Enide before the reconciliation are actually more harsh in Hartmann; 
they become brutal. Again, as in the case of the Count of Limors, Hart- 
mann probably wishes to emphasize Enide’s sufferings. While Chrétien’s 
Erec confines himself for example to “I hate you for it’”’ (3004), Hart- 
mann’s Erec goes so far as to say that he would take Enide’s life, if any 
honor were to be gained by slaying a woman (3408-11). Later the MHG 
“on pain of death” (4125, 4131) corresponds to the OF “chastise” (3566). 

Enide’s sufferings show similar divergencies in the two romances. The 
poignant sorrow of Chrétien’s Enide over the recreantise of her husband, 
her keen remorse over her own orguel, have been mentioned above. Chré- 
tien’s Enide grieves over the turn of fortune’s wheel (2782-86, 2589-91), 
but even more over Josing the love and companionship of her husband 
(2597-99, 2787-90). Leit in Hartmann’s Enide, however, tends to cower 
or sink into humility. Enide becomes a Griselda, a sancta humilitas. 
Sometimes her sufferings turn into a Schwelgen im Schmerz or it strays off 


Tt is possible, however, according to the opinion of Hermann Paul, “Zum Erec,” 
PBB, ut (1876), p. 195, that this passage is fragmentary in Hartmann. But a hint of this 
tone of sly mischievousness under a cloak of offended pride is already present in the French 
text in Erec’s conduct at the approach of the three robbers (“‘Erec le vit et sanblant fist 
/Qu’ancor garde ne s’an preist”’ and this is lacking in Hartmann. 
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into well-ordered metaphysical speculations.* Hartmann’s Enide, in 
happy days, is more bliucltch. She is also less active, less resourceful 
physically, “‘plus douce,” as Piquet says. At the chance meeting with 
Guivrez, when Erec is felled, Chrétien’s Enide rushes forward, seizes the 
reins of the unknown assailant of her husband, curses him roundly and 
commands him to desist from attacking a wounded man, an action that 
calls forth praise from the assailant. Hartmann’s Enide throws herself in 
sorrow over the body of her husband, protesting gently and politely with 
a “neina ritter guot” (6945). 

The variations in Enide’s suffering may be illustrated by her response 
to the trials to which Erec in the two romances submits both her and 
himself. In the very first adventure (the sudden encounter with the three 
highwaymen) Chrétien’s Enide quickly makes up her mind not to be 
cowardly, but to act, to warn her husband (2840-43). The French heroine 
shows self-reliance; ““Deus’’ is merely a formula.™ After the horses are 
turned over to her, it is to be presumed that she does her work as a groom 
efficiently and not without satisfaction, since she herself feels that pun- 
ishment for orguel is only just. Her all-night vigil, tending the horses 
(3088-3102), an incident found only in Chrétien, seems to be a kind of 
free-born, self-inflicted punishment.™ Here the submissive, timid char- 
acter of Hartmann’s Enide, as compared with Chrétien’s is noticeable. 
When faced with the dilemma, Hartmann’s Enide places her trust in God 
since “‘woman’s heart is too weak” (3165); she fears that she will be 
“orphaned” (3136-38); she resorts to dialectics which bring her to a 
realization of the worthlessness of her own life as compared with that of 
her liege lord (3166-72). Even when she summons up courage to warn 
Erec, she looks at him vorhélichen. She accepts and suffers in womanly 
fashion, i.e. meekly the humiliating hardships of being kneht: “‘vil wip- 
lichen si dé leit/dise ungelernet arbeit’”’ (3279-80). Hartmann in his com- 
miseration forgets that this was not an “‘ungelernet” hardship. 

Again in the second adventure, both Enides suffer fear and dismay, both 
feel that a warning will probably bring death, both analyze the situation. 
Chrétien’s Enide, however, resolves to face the worst out of a feeling of 
warm love: “If my lord were dead, there would be no comfort for me; I 
should be dead myself’ (2971-73). Hartmann’s Enide lapses into meta- 
physics, fears not only losing her own life, but her eternal soul if she is 
remiss in observing ériuwe to Erec (3366-69). Humility is clearly present 


53 Cf. Felix Piquet, op. cit., p. 213, “non erat hic locus.” The reader is also reminded of 
the lengthy theological arguments that pour freely from the lips of the untutored twelve- 
year old peasant girl in Der arme Heinrich. % Cf. Piquet, p. 321. 

55 Walther Kolz, “Erec und Enidens Liuterungsfahrt,” GRM, xvi (1930), 302, calls this 
“die erste wortlose Liebestat.” 
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in her consciousness of her previous poverty (3361). Again, as in the first 
adventure, she invokes the aid of God. She speaks mit vorhten (3378) to 
Erec, while in Chrétien she calls doucement (2983). The note of humility 
and suffering becomes even stronger after the new horses are acquired. 
The difficulty with which Chrétien’s Enide manages the eight horses— 
mentioned in only one line (3078)—becomes a touching hardship for 
Hartmann’s Enide, described in over thirty lines. She “‘suffers this with 
gentle heart” (3446-47). Her humility, however, teaches her to turn suf- 
fering into pleasure—the first indication of Schwelgen im Schmerz. Enide’s 
sufferings are further exploited and hallowed by the circumstance that 
frou Saelde and God’s chivalry (gotes hivescheit, 3460) surround her, and 
that under her influence even the horses become gentle. 

That sorrow and suffering which come in fullest measure after Erec’s 
death-like swoon on the heath are also experienced by the two Enides in 
quite divergent fashions. In Hartmann this element of /ei# is expanded 
to four times its length in the OF version (Chrétien 4605-4739; Hart- 
mann 5738-6176) and the vocabulary indicating sorrow is more power- 
ful. The physical expressions of sorrow, however, are more vehement and 
spectacular in Chrétien: Enide swoons twice between outbursts of grief 
while alone beside Erec, and several times later on the ride to the castle 
of Limors (4736). The voice of Hartmann’s Enide “goes completely to 
pieces” for grief, but she does not faint—on this occasion. (She does, how- 
ever, faint later, at a less opportune time when her husband is about to 
encounter the redoubtable Red Knight.) The various stages of mental 
affliction, on the other hand, have been vastly expanded in Hartmann.” 
Of importance in this connection is the intensification and metamorphosis 
of grief: Enide’s Buhlen with Death (the masculine Tod vs. the feminine 
Mort facilitating the expansion of the idea already present in Chrétien); 
the carpe diem exhortation to Death; Enide’s pointing the sword toward 
her breast ‘“‘nach todes geliisten” (6112)—all showing morbid Schwelgen 
im Schmerz. Theology also adds its weight to sorrow; Enide sinks into 
black despair in the realization that she not only has betrayed Erec (as 
in Chrétien), but that she has “verlorn beide séle unde lip (5940). Finally, 
grief is (briefly) verinnerlicht by the injection of Enide’s anguished fare- 
well to her parents (5972 ff.). The whole effect of /ei# is multiplied by the 
re-echoing in the forest, the reverberation even occurring twice (5749-51, 
6080-81). 

At the castle of Limors, the tears of Hartmann’s Enide fall so heavily 


58 Cf. Drube, p. 100. 

57 Cf. A. E. Schénbach, Ueber Hartmann von Aue (Graz, 1894), pp. 428 ff., on this pas- 
sage. Altogether Schinbach offers a valuable analysis of Hartmann’s Erec, particularly of 
the religious element. 
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that they wet the table where she sits (6436-38, this detail is lacking in 
Chrétien). At the same time, the element of reflection, MHG list, in- 
trudes again. Enide calculates that by provoking the count (6569), she 
will induce him to beat her to death; she proceeds to taunt him, scream- 
ing and throwing herself forward to receive more blows, taking a morbid 
delight in the pain. This bastard joy-sorrow, comparable to the religious 
extacy of martyrdom, is completely lacking in Chrétien, where Enide 
screams impulsively and spontaneously, thus retaining her dignity—and 
our respect. 

During the central portion of both romances Enide’s sorrow is an 
ever recurring, isolated note. With Erec’s awakening from his swoon 
Enide’s joy becomes merged with the common joy. But that joy para- 
mount in Chrétien, becomes at times in Hartmann even more strongly 
and strangely blended with /eit than before the marital rift. Pride and 
shame here intertwine inextricably with joy and sorrow. 

Though the terms joie, lie are lacking, the reconciliation betweeen 
husband and wife during the ride away from Limors produces one of the 
most poignantly joyous scenes in Chrétien’s whole romance. The words 
‘ma douce soeur”’ express all, the new level of love, the mutual confidence 
that follows upon mutually shared trials, and after all the dark hardships 
the moon sheds its mellow light upon the Jovers. Hartmann’s Erec, on 
the other hand, in fleeing from Limors is perturbed by thoughts of the 
schaden and schande (6740) that may befall him, and Enide explains, allez 
weinende (6769), what happened while he lay unconscious.** The moon 
is absent. Hartmann apologizes on Erec’s behalf for the fact that Enide 
must ride on the same horse as her husband (6733). Not until all is 
motivated and all rules of etiquette are observed (6703-06), can joy come 
into its own, and then of course this element is weakened. 

In Chrétien, the complete reconciliation of husband and wife leads, 
after Erec’s recovery at Penefrec, to the delights of physical reunion 
(“nua nu... delit...”), a theme re-echoed in the Aeneas-Dido motif 
of the saddle. The absence of this incident in the parallel passage in 
Hartmann may be construed as proof of Hartmann’s innate delicacy, or 
it might indicate the poet’s desire to avoid the danger of a repetition of 
Erec’s verliegen before all the trials are over. The problem of Keuschheit 
in Hartmann’s Erec must, however, be regarded as a whole. 

Various authors®® have considered Hartmann’s Erec more chaste than 


58 This “plus” (Erec’s inquiries and Enide’s explanation) in Hartmann is construed by 
Zenker, “‘Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage,” ZffSpr., xtvm1 (1926), 28, as corresponding to 
a lacuna in Chrétien. But is Chrétien much given to explanation? The schande and weinen, 
at all events, are probably Hartmann’s. 

5° Cf. e.g. Ehrismann, Geschichte, m1, ii, 1, p. 166; Piquet, p. 205. 
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Chrétien’s. Certainly, except in one sole instance (1860-70), evidently 
taken over from the French text, his Enide is more ‘“‘bliuclich, einer 
megde gelich” (1319-20), but also more passive, less enterprising in an 
emergency. Hartmann’s Enide is, from the beginning, a kind of theo- 
logical ideal, the embodiment of humility and a person who, in time of 
danger, is motivated by the thought of the salvation of her own soul 
rather than personal love for her husband. Etiquette restricts her further: 
“Tf no one had seen, it is not improbable that there would have been an 
exchange of caresses” (1850-53). Chrétien’s Enide, on the other hand, is 
as capable of passion as Erec, a quality mentioned and demonstrated 
repeatedly in the text. The sensuous joys of the bed are treated with no 
less frankness than other delights (cf. Enide’s promise® to Count Galoain, 
Chrétien 3398-99 vs. Hartmann 3891-94), although, according to Co- 
hen," with considerably more refinement than by Chrétien’s immediate 
predecessors. 

However, an evolution is discernible in the quality of love in Chrétien’s 
romance, not only a purification,” but an enrichment. The maiden Enide, 
suddenly elected and lifted from poverty to exalted station by the young 
king’s son is concerned at the conquest of the sparrow-hawk chiefly with 
the new enor et seignorage (1311)—a plausible human reaction.™ But 
Enide’s love is soon kindled and becomes ever deeper: with the marital 
rift, she experiences sorrow at losing her husband’s companionship and 
remorse at her own presumptuousness; with each new danger her fear 
for his person and her bravery on his behalf increase until in the last 
adventure at Brandigan she becomes so heroic as to inspire expressions 
in Erec of firm and beautiful love. Hartmann rises neither to the hot pas- 
sion nor the valiancy of tested love found in Chrétien (cf. Chrétien 5827- 
63 with Hartmann 8816-72). He was probably both unwilling and unable 
to present the first; willing, but not capable of achieving the second.™ 
Unfortunately, the very lack in general of burning, self-forgetful love in 
Hartmann causes the reader to wonder how there could ever have been 
any real problem of uxoriousness in the MHG version. 

In Hartmann, it is the pangs of desire that are stressed rather than the 
joyous fulfillment of love. The passage applying to both lovers (‘dé einz 
daz ander an sach,/s6 was in beiden niht baz / dann einem habech, der im 


6° This unabashed offer of Chrétien’s Enide, which refers to herself, must, however, be 
weighed against the fictitious tale of Hartmann’s Enide, which debases her husband’s char- 
acter, accuses him of rape (and ignoble birth). 

1 Op. cit., pp. 33 ff., 132. 8 Cf. Kolz, op. cit. 

*3 Kolz points to the fact that the whole matter was, to begin with, a convenient deal. 

% Cf. A. Witte (on H. Drube’s Hartmann und Chrétien), Anzeiger pp. 119-124, ZfdA, 
Lxvirt (1931), on the question of wollen and kinnen in Hartmann. 
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sin maz / von geschichten ze ougen bringet, / so in der hunger twinget. 
.-+,” 1860-70), paralleling one in Chrétien (2081-86), but lacking its 
context of universal sensuous joy, becomes merely an expression of 
crude animal desire, summed up in the unminced words: “jane wirde ich 
nimmer fré / ichn gelige dir bi / zw6 naht oder dri” (1872-74). Desire in 
Hartmann, however, may sublimate itself (as if the poet, suddenly aghast 
at his own daring, returned to zuh#), and it then takes on a naive, touch- 
ing quality: “alsé da ein sunder kint / sich nAch siner muoter sent .. . ” 
(1878-85). Enide may even appear as an angel to her lover—the reference 
to the hawk notwithstanding. But the pain of desire in its crudest form 
is again apparent in Count Oringles, who feels that he cannot live without 
possessing Enide (6337-40) and yearns for a “vil guote naht mit ir” 
(6355) (cf. Chrétien’s courtly: “isnelment vuel ceste dame recevoir,”’ 
4752). 

At times, indeed the theme of sensuous love would seem to be of even 
greater importance in Hartmann than in Chrétien. In the OF version 
sensuous love is given free rein in the wedding night at Arthur’s court, as 
well as at Carnant and at Penefrec and to a degree that Hartmann never 
could condone. Yet Hartmann’s version of the verliegen is actually more 
extended thatn Chrétien’s: not only are the long nights and mornings 
utilized by the lovers, but they arise merely to go to mass and breakfast, 
and afterwards return in haste to their bed until it is time for dinner 
(2930-52). However, here the motif of schande evidently is to be empha- 
sized. At Penefrec all reference to sensuous love is lacking in Hartmann, 
but the theme reappears at Brandigan, and only in the MHG version. 
Chrétien’s Enide spends this fatal night before the final dread joust in 
anguish over the danger confronting her husband. Hartmann’s pair 
“haten guote zite / da si ensament lagen / und guoter minne phlagen / 
unz in erschein der morgen” (8613-17), this in spite of the fact that Hart- 
mann’s Brandigan is made oppressive by the presence of the eighty 
mourners. If Hartmann feared verliegen at Penefrec, why did he not do so 
at Brandigan? The supreme test was still ahead. The reader may perhaps 
guess at the probable reason for not eliminating, but postponing this 
scene. 

Sublimated forms of sensuous joy are decidedly more in evidence in 
Hartmann than in Chrétien. A mere hint in the invocation to Death of 
Hartmann’s Enide is expanded into Schwelgen and Buhlen, as already 
mentioned. The whole idea of the fierce sword-play between Erec and 
the Red Knight is expressed as herzminne: “si minten sunder bette: /. . . 
si sich kusten / durch die schilte ze den brusten . . . ” (9105-16) and is 
found only in Hartmann, not in Chrétien. 

In summing up the problem of Keuschheit in Hartmann’s Erec, one 
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must say that sensuous joy, as practically all other forms of joy, on the 
whole, appears curtailed and toned down, but that at times and at unex- 
pected moments the opposite of chastity is in evidence. 

The radical difference between Chrétien’s Erec and Hartmann’s can 
nowhere be seen so clearly as in the joie de la cort episode. At the very 
first mention of the words joie de la cort there is in Chrétien an immediate 
glad re-echoing of the word joie. It occurs four times within ten lines 
(5465-75), versus a single instance in the parallel MHG passage which is 
five times as long (8000-55). Furthermore, Erec’s exclamation, “in joy 
there can be only good”’ (5466) here sums up his whole credo. The initial 
re-echoing becomes a re-iterated treble of joy (14 times within 200 lines, 
5465-5669) against the semi-concealed warning bass of sorrow (dolanz, 
enui, le cuer irie, me poist, desepere). Enor shares the treble with joie (enor 
et pris, 5623), beckoning onward. The notes of sorrow are strong and 
dramatic, as usual in Chrétien (e.g. the sympathetic villagers ‘“‘sweat 
with anguish,” (5534), but joy has the last say. The mysterious joie is 
epitomized for Erec by the bird-song, the Waldweben, on the magic island 
(5770), which seems to call.® 

Deeper sorrow and commiseration seem to express themselves in Hart- 
mann’s Evrains (8389 ff.) than in Chrétien’s (5607) through the combina- 
tion of silence and words, compared with words alone in Chrétien: “der 
kiinic ein wile des gesweic; / das houbet im ze tale seic / . . . in riuwen 
... / daz beswarte sinen sin... / ze jungest.../... sprach.”® And 
even Enide adds her weight of /eit, as Erec goes forth to meet the re- 
doubtable Red Knight. She loses all control of herself, becomes deadly 
pale and swoons, so that her husband must stop and revive her. Chrétien’s 
Enide conceals her anguish, showing Erec a smiling face in order to 
encourage him onward to the supreme test (5829-30). It is furthermore 
characteristic that Hartmann’s Erec is inspired by this touching, weak- 
ling sorrow even as Chrétien’s is spurred on by strong, heroic grief. 

Moreover, the motif of /eit in the MHG text is greatly intensified by 
the presence at Brandigan of eighty widows (8226-8358), all mourning, 
all wearing black. Sorrow is piled upon sorrow; to the individual old grief 
of each is added the sympathetic fresh sorrow of each at the probable 


65 Cf. E. Philipot, ‘Un episode d’Erec et Enide,”” Romania, xxv (1896), 289 ff. 

66 Cf. H. Hempel, “Franzésischer und deutscher Stil im héfischen Epos,’”’ GRM, xxm 
(1935), 193. 

67 Sparnaay (1, p. 100) calls attention here to lines 8200, 8240, in which Hartmann refers 
to his source, his meister. Zenker, Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage, ZfSpr, xiv (1926), p. 
57 ff., lists parallels in other works (numbers of fair mourners) and posits his y source. It is 
quite possible that Hartmann is here deliberately following some one else, not inventing, 
but is his choice, in the first place, not significant? And is it, in the second place, not highly 
probable that the treatment, the exploitation of the theme, belongs to Hartmann? 
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fate of Erec and Enide (“sahens den elenden man / mit jAamervarwen 
ougen an / und klageten sinen genaemen lip. . . , ” 8342-45) and in re- 
turn, the sympathetic grief of Erec at the unhappy lot of the mourners 
and at the fact that their presence in Brandigan has left so many lands 
“fréuden laere’”’ (8304). 

Divergent emotions impel the two Erecs to enter Brandigan. Hart- 
mann’s Erec is urged on (a) by a feeling of propriety, “wie zaeme uns 
daz,... / daz wir sus riten dan?” (7911-12); (b) by his own fear of 
eventual scham in case he did not face the peril (7987); (c) by his trust in 
God (8042-44); (d) by consciousness that his own life is not of extreme 
importance in the world (8045-46). For Chrétien’s Erec the lure of ad- 
venture is increased in direct proportion to its danger (5430-32, 5644- 
46). He reacts immediately, positively, to the call that lies in the name 
la joie de la cort. The same divergent emotions, dominant in the one per- 
son, submissive in the other, impel the two Erecs to carry on even after 
thay have been warned by King Evrains of mortal danger. Hartmann’s 
Erec emphasizes the high renown of his opponent and his own inferiority 
(8542-48). He feels that if he falls, he will be ‘“‘schiere verklaget” (8571). 
Hartmann’s Erec and Enide go to mass, entreat God earnestly to save 
Erec’s life, an incident completely lacking in Chrétien. Directly before 
the joust Hartmann’s hero rests his confidence in God: ‘God is as he 
always was; how often he has saved him to whom he would show mercy. 
If he will, I shall surely be saved” (8855-58). Chrétien’s Erec merely re- 
veals confidence in himself. Extreme cautiousness shows itself (in Hart- 
mann) in the amusing little detail describing the abstemiousness of 
Erec’s breakfasting: “into a hen he bit three times; this seemed sufficient 
to him” (8648-49). He does drink, but this is to St. John to gain protec- 
tion against poisoning (8650-51). 

After victory has been achieved and the horn sounded, joy is in 
Chrétien, as usual, demonstrative, active: ““Nus n’i cesse ne ne repose / 
De joie feire et de chanter’” (6168-69). It has moreover a cumulative, 
widening, infectious effect on: (1) Enide, (2) Guivrez, (3) the king, (4) the 
court, (5) the whole people.®* It manifests itself in singing, even competi- 
tive singing, “Et chantoient par contancon / Tuit de la joie une chancon”’ 
(6185-86). It inspires the ladies to compose a Lay to Joy (7187-88). 
Erec is finally “surfeited with joy” (6190). There is a constant reverbera- 
tion of the word joie in the text (6147-91). In Hartmann no immediate, 
spontaneous joyous reaction occurs. It takes Hartmann’s people some 
time to convince themselves that joie de la cort really has befallen them. 
King Ivreins, mindful of his manners, leads Enide by the hand. A lower 


68 Cf. H. Hempel, “Franzisischer und deutscher Stil in héfischen Epos,” GRM, xxi 
(1935), 8, for ““Entfaltung.” 
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pitch of musical inspiration is indicated (9652-59). The people ruofen 
mainly (though there is, to some extent, frém wtcgesang), as compared 
with Chrétien’s who chantoient. There is a slightly solemn note mixed in 
with the joy, both in the references to the dark past and in the wording 
of the felicitations (9668-77). ““Hie was die wiinne manecvalt’’ (9678), 
but joy does not overflow as in the OF text. This restrained passage 
(9621-78) constitutes the high tide of rejoicing in the joie de la cort epi- 
sode in Hartmann, whereas the parallel passage in Chrétien marks merely 
the first of three waves of joy (6162-6191, 6327-6363, 6363-6410). 

In both versions of the joie de la cort episode the Red Knight’s damsel 
introduces a note of sorrow. In both, grief changes to joy when the maid 
discovers that Enide is her cousin. But the transition to joy is more ra- 
tionalized and laborious in Hartmann. Chrétien’s maiden reverts spon- 
taneously to joy—the poet’s natural element. The sum of joy is further- 
more increased in Chrétien by Enide’s account to her cousin of how joy 
and honor came into her life through Erec; her trials and sufferings are 
characteristically overlooked. In her recapitulation of the past, the same 
technique of expanding, radiating joy-waves is used as at the blowing of 
the horn: ‘““My mother felt great joy, all who knew it were happy, our 
relatives as far as they stretch” (6296-98). In chronicling this outburst 
of joy, Hartmann merely says “‘manec wehselmaere / sagten si dé beide / 
von liebe und ouch von leide’”’ (9706-08). It is noticeable, incidentally, 
that Jeit is given as much importance as lieb. It would seem, in Chrétien, 
to be the desire of each individual to contribute to and heighten the com- 
mon rejoicing. “Por la joie croistre et monter” (6330), a lady slips away 
to tell the barons of the unexpected happiness of Mabinograins’ damsel. 
Not only is this a case of joie feire but of joie refeire. There is mutual kiss- 
ing and embracing. In Hartmann, no wide-spread rejoicing over the new- 
found happiness of the damsel takes place. 

In the case of the festival celebrating Erec’s victory, a marked differ- 
ence is again apparent between Hartmann and Chrétien. The space al- 
lotted by each to actual jollity is noticeably dissimilar (Chrétien 6363- 
6410, Hartmann 9753-77). In Chrétien all the barons from far and near 
flock to the court as soon as they hear the good tidings. Honors are poured 
upon Erec. There is saluting and bowing, a spontaneous welling of joy 
(6380-81). All known instruments resound: “rotes, harpes, viéles, gigues, 
sautier et sinfonies et trestotes les armonies’”’ (6382-84). For three days 
the festival lasts. Such crowds gather at the farewell that half a day would 
be consumed in bidding farewell to each (6392). Compared with this con- 
centrated, throbbing rejoicing, Hartmann’s four weeks’ festival exhibits 
but faint traces of spontaneous joyousness. The guests who could be 
“brought, asked and forced to come” are assembled (9768). Chrétien’s 
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medley of musical instruments is completely lacking. Instead, the nega- 
tive side—the fact that sorrow has been removed—is stressed (9772-77). 
Chrétien’s insistent reiteration of words denoting joy has been toned 
down. 

The greatest difference between the two versions, however, lies in the 
overwhelming load of sorrow that exists only in Hartmann. The heads of 
the vanquished are removed from the poles and duly buried with clerical 
rites. Even after this, the presence of the eighty mourning ladies con- 
tinues to cast a heavy, constant gloom. The sole, daily office of these 
women is to grieve and lament (9804-05). ‘‘As the hare spurns the feed- 
ing-ground when hunted, so the fair mourners flee all connection with 
joy” (9806-10). Paradoxically, manifestations of sorrow monopolize the 
interest in this joie de la cort episode. Erec may take part externally in 
the festival, but his heart is never free from sorrow (9781). His eyes fill 
with tears. It is only against his will that he and Enide ever leave the 
mourners at any time (9817). Erec “helps them be sorrowful” (9815). He 
is the “barmherziger Held,” as Drube points out. 

Undoubtedly Hartmann has created or adopted®® the eighty fair 
mourners for various well considered reasons: his rationalizing thorough- 
ness produces this formidable number which, in turn, furnishes graphic 
proof of Erec’s outstanding valor. Erec is here called “der wunderaere” 
(9307) for the first time, since he has overcome the conqueror of at least 
eighty other knights. Erbdrmde, always present in Hartmann, embraces 
greater numbers than ever before. Triuwe, one of Hartmann’s cardinal 
virtues, becomes automatically multiplied by eighty. Primarily, how- 
ever, the /eit-theme has here run away with Hartmann, as the joie-theme 
so often does with Chrétien. The sympathetic rejoicing of Chrétien’s 
court with the maid at her escape from sorrow is transformed and mag- 
nified gigantically into sympathetic sorrowing with the eighty figures, 
introduced mainly for this purpose. Lezt blots out all signs of joy in the 
landscape as Erec—heading the cavalcade of the eighty sorrowing women 
all dressed in black, all riding horses caparisoned in black—returns to 
Arthur’s court. In contrast to this, Chrétien’s Erec and Guivrez “a joie 
lor voie tindrent’”’ (6413). 

At Arthur’s court the return of Chrétien’s Erec affords an ever wel- 
come occasion for a new outburst of rejoicing. There is donning of mag- 
nificent clothes (6456), happy bustling in preparation of the banquet 
(6445-48). In exuberant joy the king kisses Erec, Guivrez and Enide. The 
queen like a bird flutters for joy about Erec and Enide (6466-69). Again 
it is the urge and duty of each and all to demonstrate joy (6470). The 

69 “Created or adopted,” depending upon whether one adheres to Foerster’s or Zenker’s 
hypothesis. 
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return of Hartmann’s Erec, on the other hand, is completely dominated 
by the presence of the eighty mourners. The main thought of the king (as 
well as of Erec) is to console these women in their grief; his greatest pleas- 
ure, to contemplate their uniform sorrow, the result of their faithfulness 
(“geliche klage, geliche riuwe, gelicher staete, gelicher triuwe..., ”’ 
9933-41). By bringing to court this eighty-headed contingent of beauti- 
ful, sorrowing women, representing ¢riuwe, Erec now achieves supreme 
and abiding honor; “da solt von schulden immer sin / gepriset unde ge- 
éret: / wan di hast wol geméret / unsers hoves wiinne” (9944-47). The 
king’s words form a benediction, answered by an amen by the court. To 
be sure, the sorrow of the women is later turned into joy (9952-60), but 
the actual sight of proved, sorrowing ériuwe would seem to be the pri- 
mary source of Arthur’s elation; the anticipation of changing this sorrow 
into joy merely the secondary. 

How much the duel-theme is slurred and joie stressed by Chrétien is 
apparent again on the occasion of King Lac’s death. As the king is the 
fountain-head in the realm where it is the office of each individual to con- 
tribute to the common joy, so, conversely, it behoves a king (Erec) to 
conceal his own sorrow (6524-27). Grief over his father’s death is shown 
only indirectly through paid masses and vigils in churches, through lavish 
gifts to clergy and charity. 

Erec’s coronation provides the final orgy of rejoicing in Chrétien. 
There is the joy of anticipation felt by Enide’s parents who ‘‘chevauchier- 
ent chascun jor a grant joie” (6581); the joy of Erec and Enide on seeing 
them. The reciprocal nature of this joy is summed up in the significant 
compound verb antreconjoir (6594). Enide’s joy is revealed again when 
she sees her parents seated in high state (6632-36), her pleasure adding to 
her beauty. As a well-brought-up maiden she also manifests this happi- 
ness as much as possible and still “the joy is greater than she could 
show.” The whole court rejoices as a unit (6657-59). At the coronation 
celebration in the cathedral Queen Enide’s parents weep for joy. All are 
served at the resplendent banquet “a grant joie et a grant planté”’ (6945). 
The whole festival ends with a fanfare of joie de vivre, “un hymne de 
gloire et de pompe mondaine.”’”° 

This exuberant joy is, in the case of the main figures, dependent in part 
on the enor received. Enor, however, redounds also to the one who is able 
to display pomp. To honor the hero, Arthur assembles the entire number 
of his subsidiary kings, counts and barons. Also Erec’s vassals come “por 
lui servir et enor feire.” “La grant joie et la grant hautesce, la seignorie 
et la richesce” (6657) seem inseparable. Enor is indicated humorously in 
the reception accorded Enide and the queen; “so many barons run to 

70 Piquet, op. cit., p. 229. 
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escort the two ladies that they could easily destroy an army” (6820-22). 
Enor also excludes any villein from the throng. 

Chrétien’s Erec wins a crown studded with blindingly resplendent 
carbuncles as a reward for his valor. Hartmann’s hero gains “aller éren 
krone,” a spiritual crown, whereas the tangible crown of succession, 
which he later acquires in his homeland, is barely mentioned (10063-64). 
The rejoicing over Erec’s succession is, in Hartmann, separated in time 
from the news of his father’s death; the event is also celebrated at home 
and with due propriety, due piety for the memory of the father (10065— 
66). Instead of immediately and completely obliterating all feeling of 
grief, rejoicing rather reconciles grief: “ouch wart dehein frumer vater 
nie / mit sinem sune baz ersat’’ (10068-69). 

In harmony with the Fiirstens piegel, into which Hartmann’s romance 
develops, but also in conformity with the ntaural qualities of the hero, 
Erec shows humility regarding the great honors won by him: “for these 
he thanks God as only the wise do”’ (10084-87), in contrast to the self- 
reliance of him “‘who is deluded by the belief that his is the skill and the 
merit” (10088-95)—in all probability a direct rejection of Chrétien’s at- 
titude. Since the worldly successes won by Erec are the result of the fact 
that God has honored him, so, by virtue of reciprocity, Erec turns his 
whole life to God. As a result of this interaction, Erec’s honor lasts until 
his death. After the worldly crown, Erec and his wife are granted eternal 
life, a reward which is “goldes iibergulde” (10132). This metaphysical 
note may again indicate a direct challenge to Chrétien’s final fanfare of 
joie de vivre. It may also be merely a general theological form of expres- 
sion. Characteristic is the last line of the romance proper, “nach disem 
ellende,” this place of banishment. 

Whatever his sources may have been, Hartmann gives us in Erec 
a consistently moulded character. Ehrismann sees in him “eine Ent- 
wickelung’”’: “vom Jiingling zum Manne, vom abenteuernden Ritter zum 
guten Herrscher und Friedenskénig, 10083-10106, von der tumpheit 
(7012 f.) zur wisheit (10084) . . . Gott die Ehre. . . . ’?! Hartmann’s hero 
does indeed develop in erbérmde: the grandiose pity with the eighty fair 
mourners at the height of his career forms a magnified counter part to his 
giiete in the punishment of the dwarf at the beginning of the romance.” 
There is also an awakening of social conscience; das verliegen results in 
neglect of one’s duties to one’s fellow beings; it is a sin which must be 
atoned.” 


7 Ehrismann, Geschichte, u, ii, 1, p. 170. 

7 The insult to an innocent maid deserves at least the loss of the culprit’s hand. Erec, 
der guote, however, will merely teach a lesson, threatens, then lets the dwarf off with a 
severe beating (1037-76). Both incidents showing degrees of pity are lacking in Chrétien. 

73 Cf. Sparnaay, u, p. 71. 
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The development, however, is not that of a “guter Mensch in seinem 
dunklen Drange.” There is no growth from ‘“Dumpfheit zur Klarheit,”’ as 
in a Parzival or a Simplicissimus. Hartmann’s Erec is, at the outset, in 
possession of a philosophical formula. List,“ a word used with striking 
frequency by Hartmann, is mixed with giiete, tumpheit, triuwe. The night 
before the first tournament sees the young man, who is conscious that he 
is not “volkomen, noch an siner manheit vernomen” (2387-89), in his 
tent apart from the joyous throng, weighed down with the importance of 
this first test”> and wrestling with the problem how best to achieve a re- 
nown befitting his name. Erec is retiring and unassuming with regard to 
his fellow-knights (2385-86). His careful modesty before King Arthur has 
been mentioned above (as also the schematized nature of his development 
at the height of his career). Hartmann in his didacticism is eager in assur- 
ing us that his paragon is endowed, even at the outset, with the virtues 
zuht and diemuot. Due to this lack of organic growth Sparnaay asserts 
that Erec, unlike Iwein, goes through no development.” Chrétien’s Erec 
appears to be a finished character from the beginning, a king’s son, 
proud, self-reliant, joy-giving. But the development emphasized in 
Hartmann, the awakening of social conscience, is already inherent in 
Chrétien and is evident without benefit of sermon. 

The world of Chrétien’s Erec is a lofty stratum of richesce et seignorie, 
concerned with the present. It is not much interested in God, nor God in 
it. Class barriers are rigid; the count, Enide’s uncle, wields his whip 
against villeins that press too closely; no villein is allowed to enter the 
cathedral for the coronation ceremony. By comparison, Hartmann’s 
world reveals the contours of a vast cone, or a pyramid,’’ with beeches 
(7083-89), linden-tree (6007-29) and “heath” at the base, the himelvogt 
(10104) at the apex. Ever-recurring references to the Hereafter point 
upward. It is significant that Chrétien ends his romance abruptly in the 
joyous Now,’® while Hartmann’s gaze is lost in the heights. The conical 


™ MHG der list, meaning generally skill, shrewdness, often, however, approaching NHG 
die list, e.g., 3841, 3877, 3906, 3939, 4409, 4997, 5009, 5027, 5158, 5167, 5239 etc. Even God 
acts toward Enide mit gnaedeclichem liste. Both Erecs are endowed with the classical polar- 
ity sapientia-fortitudo; cf. E. R. Curtius, “Zur Literaturiasthetik des Mittelalters,” m, 
ZfrPh. tv (1938), p. 225, but Hartmann stresses the sapientia, Chrétien the fortitudo. 

% Hartmann disregards here Erec’s first encounter with Yders, which would have 
afforded a logical occasion for feelings of diffidence. He also disregards Erec’s status as 
happy bridegroom. 7% Sparnaay, 11, pp. 70, 71. 

7 Cf. Hans Naumann, Héfische Kultur (Halle [Saale], 1929), p. 51. 

78 Cf., however, Foerster, (Der kleine) Erec (1934), note to line 6951: “Der Schluss ist 
sehr abgebrochen und schlecht iiberliefert . . . vielleicht ist der alte echte Schluss verloren 
gegangen.” In (Der grosse) Erec, 1890, p. 334: “6943-Schluss sind inhaltlich recht schwach. 
. .. Doch ist der Schluss durch HP (E), die nie interpolieren, recht gut gestiitzt.”’ Spar- 
naay, I, 111 agrees with Foerster’s opinion as set forth in Der kleine Erec, believes that 
Chretien’s original ending is probably lost and suggests a peaceful ending in Erec’s own 
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or pyramidal structure is perhaps most noticeable in Enide’s lament on 
the heath (5737-6081). The echoing forest, the linden-tree, the fruit- 
tree, the hungry wild animals, the sheep and swine of the peasants, 
Enide herself, all indicate various steps in the universe. God, at the apex, 
still within hearing, is arraigned, but orders all in his own wisdom. 

At times, there seems to be a set order for each degree, suggested in 
plain fashion for a court romance by the metaphor of the linden (to which 
Enide likens herself, 6007-29); moved from the poor soil of the wayside 
to the orchard because of its beauty, the linden yields no better fruit, 
though fertilized and cultivated (“michel graben unde mist/ mac man 
dar an verliesen,”’ 6028-29). At other times, this world is in flux; the 
fixed order is completely upset by the ultimate fate of Enide herself (this 
factor, to be sure, is the same in both romances). An upward movement 
is also apparent in Guivrez’ recognition of inherent, striving nobility, 
regardless of birth (4455-58). The very lack of Erec’s own fame and the 
sudden chance to achieve renown spur him on and upward (8519-74). 

With Hartmann we seem, at times, to be in a Gothic world, compared 
with Chrétien’s Romanesque structure.”® All living things show in vary- 
ing degrees kinship to God.® Erbirmde, caritas, “one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the new Gothic spirit,”’*' links the members of this world. On 
the other hand, through the emphasis placed on zuht, conscious self-dis- 
cipline, Hartmann’s Erec reveals an early stage of the poet’s ideal hero, 
realized in Iwein, an ideal that Sparnaay® interprets as the first instance 
of German Klassik. The emotions in the Hartmanniaa world i:. Erec, 
whether this be gotisch or klassisch, would seem at all events to be ‘‘re- 
cessive.” Erbirmde leads often, as we have seen, to a strange Schwelgen 
im Schmerz. Furthermore, each individual in exaggerated humility is 
aware to a painful degree of his own lack of importance in the whole 
cosmic scheme. Chrétien, the born artist, gives us lavishly, proudly, even 
boastfully of the wealth of his young worldly wisdom and his joie de vivre. 
Hartmann, imbued with theology, seeks laboriously, rationally to show 
us that the self-effacing virtues and emotions, caritas, humilitas, zuht, leit 
and scham, lead to the Life Eternal. Caro. K. BANG 

Baltimore, Md. 


country. In contrast to these endings, the Norse Erex Saga, with its genealogical details 
leads us forward across the solid earth” pau gétu tv4 sonu... urdu peir badir konungar 
... ok t6ku riki eptir f66ur sinn,” Erex Saga, Gustaf Cederschiéld (Copenhagen 1880), p. 43. 

79 Cf. J, Schwietering, “Der Wandel des Heldenideals in der epischen Dichtung des 12. 
Jahrhunderts,” ZfdA, txrv (1927), 142 ff. 

80 Cf. Giinther Miiller, Gradualismus, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, (1924), pp. 681 ff. 
Cf. Naumann, Héfische Kultur, p. 51. 8 Cf. Drube, op. cit., p. 92. 

82 Sparnaay, 01, p. 105. Sparnaay, however, states definitely (mu, 67) that Hartmann is at 
times in Erec (e.g. in the lament on the heath) far from this ideal. 
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XXI 


THE PREPOSITION A<AB AND ITS USE IN 
LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 


CHOLARS are now fairly well agreed that the Latin preposition ab, 

far from dying out, has remained extremely active in France and that 
the French @, when denoting separation, origin, causation, manner, 
means, agent, and accompaniment, is its direct descendant.! And yet the 
theory still persists that in Italy this same preposition disappeared com- 
pletely in the eighth century after the emergence of da and that the 
Italian a, regardless of its meaning, always corresponds to Latin ad. 
E. Richter believed that the use of a in stereotyped phrases like a destra, 
a malizia, a causa, a bello studio, etc., was borrowed from French or 
Provencal and that modal a (stare a testa china) and instrumental a 
(pregare a mani giunte) descended from Latin ad.? As Muller says nothing 
about a, I take it that he, too, sees in it only a representative of ad.* 
Likewise Graur, after stating that apud and ab have not survived in 
Italian, declares that it is a<ad which, besides denoting locality, intro- 
duces the instrument and agent.‘ 

Graur, who contributes little to the arguments presented by Richter 

and Muller, analyzes incorrectly many of the examples he quotes. In dis- 
cussing the French and Italian agents, for instance, he bases a distinction 
between the two on what he considers the normal position of the Italian 
prepositional phrase. 
Le mot introduit par @ est placé en italien presque toujours immédiatement aprés 
le verbe faire, ou du moins il est placé de telle fagon que son rapport avec le 
verbe faire est nettement senti: “fare ai Veneziani credere,” dit l’italien, tandis 
qu’en francais on aurait “faire croire aux Venitiens.” 


And from this he concludes that “en italien l’agent introduit par a est 
senti comme un datif ... ce qui n’est pas toujours le cas pour le fran- 
cais.””> Now every student of Italian knows that, although the word order 
given so much importance by Graur is occasionally found, it is much 
more common to place the agent after the infinitive, so that the Italian 
construction corresponds exactly to the French. Here are a few examples 
chosen at random from the Principe: “‘non vi lasciarono prendere repu- 
tazione a’ potenti forestieri,” “uomo che si lasciassi governare alla 


1A. Guillemin, La Préposition “De” dans la littérature latine et en particulier dans la 
poésie latine de Lucréce @ Ausone. Thése, Dijon (Chalon-sur-Saone: E. Bertrand, 1921). 

2 E. Richter, Ab im Romanischen (Halle a. S.: M. Niemeyer, 1904), pp. 25-26. 

3H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin (Halle (Saale): M. Niemeyer, 1929), p. 56. 

‘ A. Graur, Ab, ad, apud et cum en Latin de Gaule (Paris: Champion, 1932), pp. 20-25. 

5 A. Graur, op. cit., p. 39. 
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madre,” “‘le quali nature io dico di sopra essere necessarie imitare a uno 
principe,”’ and ‘‘ma lasciarsi governare alla sorte.” As final proof that the 
agent does not change its nature according to its position and that the 
a introducing it is not a sign of the dative, we may cite another passage 
from the Principe: “Et ad un cenno ordinato fece da’ sua soldati uccidere 
tutti li senatori,” in which da plays exactly the same rdle as a.® 

Owing to the insistence of philologists that in Italy Latin ab disap- 
peared completely and that Italian a stands for ad only, commentators of 
early texts, though taking pains to explain that appo comes from apud 
and ab antico is a Latinism, whenever they annotate an a which does not 
correspond to ad, merely confess, and only reluctantly, that “qui a vale 
da” or “‘per” or “‘con.”’? Commentaries in English likewise content them- 
selves with exact or approximate translations, without further clarifica- 
tion.’ It is not unusual even for the most reputable scholars to miscon- 
strue sentences in which a occurs. Vandelli, for example, in his revision 
of Scartazzini’s commentary on the Divine Comedy, states that in the 
verses: “parlami, e sodisfammi a’ miei disiri’” and “‘E io li sodisfeci al suo 
dimando,” ‘‘c’é il dativo e della cosa e della persona,’’® whereas to me it 
seems that in each case, besides the dative of the person, we also have 
the ablative of specification: “speak to me, and satisfy me in regard to 
my desires,”’ and “And I satisfied him in regard to his request.” 

All the more voluminous Italian dictionaries list the manifold mean- 
ings of the preposition a, illustrating them by quotations from the 
classics. Indeed its connotations are so varied that Giovanni Gherardini 
dedicated fifty-nine double-columned pages to its treatment.!® Since 
Gherardini is still adduced as an authority by present-day commenta- 
tors," I shall cite but three of his countless erroneous interpretations, in 
order to given an idea of the mental nebulosity which has arisen from the 
misunderstanding of the source and nature of this preposition. 

The Accademia della Crusca had stated in its dictionary” that a is 
often found in the place of dopo or per, and had quoted as proof a tercet 
from the Divina Commedia (Purg. 111, 79-81): 


Come le pecorelle escon del chiuso 
a una, a due, a tre, e l’altre stanno 
timidette atterrando I’occhio e’] muso. 


6 Jl Principe, a cura di G. Lisio (Firenze: Sansoni, 1921), pp. 25, 113, 114, 137, and 57. 

7 Cf. Vandelli’s revision of Scartazzini’s Divina commedia (Milano: Hoepli, 1929), pp. 
6, 62, 68, 148, etc. 

8 Cf. Grandgent’s revised edition of the Divine Comedy (Heath, 1933), pp. 89 and 632. 

9 Tnf., x, 6and 126. 

10 G, Gherardini, Voct e maniere di dire italiane, additate a’ futuri vocabolaristi (Milano: 
G. B. Bianchi, 1838-40). 

11 Cf. Novelle Scelte dal Decamerone, per cura di Raffaello Fornaciari (Firenze: Sansoni 
1930), p. 10, note 1. 12 Vocabolario della Crusca (Verona: Ramanzini, 1804-06). 
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Gherardini, in whose mind Italian a always stood for Latin ad, failing to 
recognize a una, a due, a tre as expressions of manner, thought to elucidate 
the passage thus: “In questo es. la particella a serve . . . a far compren- 
dere il passare o il salire via via da un numero ad un altro, incominciando 
dal zero all’uno, e quindi al due, e va’ discorrendo.””* 

Later on he chided La Crusca for quoting a sentence from Boccaccio: 
““Stamane, anzi che io qui venissi, io trovai con la donna mia in casa una 
femmina a stretto consiglio,” to show that a could at one and the same 
time correspond to Latin ad or in. And yet in his own paraphrase: 
“trovai con la mia donna una femmina, occupata o intenta l’una a dare 
e l’altra a prendere stretto consiglio,”™ he not only misconstrued the 
réle of a but gave an erroneous connotation to consiglio, which here 
means not advice but conference or conversation. 

In discussing the ablative of means, which in Italian is often introduced 
by a instead of con, even Gherardini lost confidence in the thesis that a 
comes only from ad. After quoting from Dante (Inf. 1x, 49-51): 


Con l’unghie si fendea ciascuna il petto; 
battiensi a palme; e gridavan si alto, 
ch’i’ mi strinsi al poeta per sospetto. 


and paraphrasing “battiensi a palme’’ by “‘si batteano ricorrendo o ap- 
pigliandosi a le palme,” he realized that such an explanation is inadmissi- 
ble. He confessed his bewilderment as follows: 


Ben mi rincresce che forse questi vocaboli ricorrendo e appigliandosi non sono 
qui bene applicati; ma sia colpa del mio intelletto, o pure insufficienza del nostro 
idioma, io da me non veggo parole da poter meglio spiegare il mio intendimento: 
assai tuttavia sara per me, se il lettore mi avra compreso.™ 


Such confusion in the understanding of the syntactical nature of the 
preposition a is still universal among commentators of the older Italian 
texts, and has given rise to rather rash statements on the part of Italian 
stylists and grammarians. Enrico Sicardi, for instance, accuses Dante of 
denaturing prepositions: 

0 scorcia violentemente le preposizioni, si da farle parere altre, come Jnf. 1, 42: 
“Di quella fera alla gaietta pelle” per “dalla gaietta pelle,” o in Purg. vim, 106: 
Sentendo fender l’aere alle verdi ali’”’ per “dalle verdi ali.” 


His opinion that in these and other verses Dante used a instead of da 
because of an aversion to dentals is not convincing, certainly not for 
Inf. 1, 42. A careful analysis of all such passages will reveal that the poet 
employed a in lieu of da for metrical reasons, since the former preposition 
could combine with a preceding or a following vowel, or even with both, 


13 G. Gherardini, op. cit., 1, 37. 6 Thid., p. 18. 6 Thid., pp. 47-48. 
16 EF, Sicardi, Lingua italiana in Dante (Roma: Optima, 1928), pp. 53 and 63. 
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into one syllable, whereas da could not. Even more recently Dante was 
taken to task by Trabalza and Allodoli for using @ instead of con to 
characterize: “La lonza alla pelle dipinta,’’” and although Mario Pei 
calls attention to this fact, he makes no attempt to elucidate the con- 
struction.'8 

The same confusion reigns among students of modern Italian style. 
Fornaciari sees in the phrase: “domando ad alcuno qualche cosa,” an 
ad<ad, serving the same function as the Latin dative, and warns the 
reader that phrases like “due ova al burro,” “caffé alla panna,” “bistecca 
alla gratella,” and “andare o correre al trotto o al galoppo” are Gallicisms 
to be avoided.’® Richter discovered an ethical dative in “sfuggire al 
pericolo” and a Latin ad of location in “conoscere alla voce,’”?® whereas 
it should be evident that in the first case we have an a<ab to denote 
separation, and in the second an a<ab to indicate the source of cognition. 
As for Graur, he merely follows the traditional explanation in calling the 
a which introduces the instrument and agent a borrowing from French 
or Provengal.”! 

In late years, with the advent of a rabid Italian nationalism, the ques- 
tion has come up as to what to do with idioms supposedly imported from 
France. It has been suggested, for example, that, in the place of ‘‘spa- 
ghetti al pomodoro” and “‘bistecca alla gratella” or “ai ferri,”’ Italians 
should say “spaghetti col pomodoro” and “‘bistecca sulla gratella” or 
“sui ferri’” and even “bistecca cotta sui ferri.” And, although Zingarelli 
accepts “al burro,” “‘all’olio,” “‘al vino,’ etc., Panzini denounces them 
as Gallicisms.” 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that neither the sources 
nor the connotations of the Italian preposition ¢ have been completely 
understood. This state of affairs necessitates a reexamination of the 
whole problem, for only then will it be possible to clarify many passages 
in the Divina commedia which are still considered obscure. 


I 


All things, whether animate or inanimate, taken literally or figura- 
tively, are either active or inactive. If inactive, they may be said to be 
in a neutral, stationary, or static condition; if active, they may either 
possess mere tendencies or latent powers, or they may simply undergo 
internal change or growth, or they may have actual motion in themselves 
or produce it in others. These notions of activity or inactivity, regardless 

17 Trabalza e Allodoli, Grammatica degl’ Italiani (Firenze: Le Monnier, 1935), p. 76. 

18 Romanic Review, October, 1939, pp. 315-321. 

19 Fornaciari, Sintassi italiana dell’uso moderno (Firenze :Sansoni, 1881), pp. 271 and 346. 

20 E. Richter, op. cit., p. 59. 21 A. Graur, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 

2 Lingua Nostra, Anno u, pp. 15-18. 
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of whether they are considered from the point of view of space, of time, 
or of the mind, are expressed by verbs or verbal adjectives alone. How- 
ever, if their application is particularized by nouns or pronouns, case 
endings or prepositions must be resorted to, in order to show the exact 
relationship between the verbs or verbal adjectives and the nouns or 
pronouns. Thus, in the sentence, “Antonio va a Roma,” va denotes mo- 
tion in space, Roma limits the application of the notion of the verb, and 
the relationship between the two is specified by the preposition a. Simi- 
larly, in “Antonio parte da Napoli,” the relationship is expressed by da. 
In the first case Roma denotes the end of spatial motion, while in the 
second Napoli denotes the beginning. In “Antonio va da Napoli a 
Roma,” the distance is delimited exactly both as to its beginning and 
its end. The same prepositions serve for similar functions in expressions 
of time, as in “Dalla nascita alla morte amd sempre Iddio” and in “Dalle 
otto alle dieci studia l’italiano.” Finally, in “Fu indotto da gratitudine 
ad amare il padre,’”’ da and ad determine respectively the cause and the 
result of mental or emotional activity. Between the concepts of beginning, 
expressed by da, and of ending, expressed by a, are those of fixity, sta- 
bility, and impartiality, generally and most logically specified in Italian 
by in or a. For example, in “Antonio é nella sala da pranzo,” in denotes 
a fixed locality, with absolutely no indication of motion, and, in ‘‘An- 
tonio é arrivato alle due,” @ determines the moment of arrival, without 
specifying the beginning, the end, or the duration of the moment. A 
word or phrase which qualifies a verb or verbal adjective, whether of rest 
or of motion is, to be regarded as one of neutrality, since from the point 
of view of the verb it qualifies, it contains no idea of change or motion 
whatsoever. Thus, in “Parti da Firenze con venti fiorini addosso,” in 
relation to th subject of the verb the venti fiorini do not change posi- 
tion; and, in “Il ragazzo agi da vero soldato,” the phrase introduced by 
da describes the verbal action, but, in relation to it, undergoes no trans- 
formation. 

These notions, as well as others which will be discussed in the course 
of this article, may be divided into three general categories, represented 
in the diagram by the three circles A, B, and C. The first category, with 
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its basic connotation of source, denotes, in the spatial sense-origin, re- 
cession, separation, removal, obtainment, divergence, agent, and per- 
manent possession; in the temporal sense: the beginning of a period of 
time and the past in relation to the present; and, in the mental sense: the 
cause of pure intellectual activity, the incentive of the will, and the 
source of the emotions. The second category, besides the notions of 
fixity, stability, and impartiality, and extent in space and time, includes 
also associative qualifiers: such as, means, manner, accompaniment, spe- 
cification, quality, degree, and price. And the third category, represented 
by circle C, consists of concepts which are the exact opposites of those of 
A: namely, end, junction, assemblage, conformity, benefit, inclination, 
and temporary possession; end of « period of time and futurity; and the 
effect of intellectual activity, the intention of the will, and the inclination 
of the emotions. 

In Latin these notions were expressed in various ways. Those of the 
first circle were indicated by the genitive of permanent possession and of 
the partitive, by the dative of separation, temporary possession, and 
agent, and by the ablative of cause and origin. Of these three cases, how- 
ever, the most popular was the ablative, which, together with the prepo- 
sitions de, ex, and ab, being more analytical than the other two, not only 
took over their functions, but, with the eventual loss of case distinctions, 
crowded them out almost completely. The preposition ex became more 
and more rare from the third century on,” and its functions were usurped 
by de and ab, both of which remained exceedingly active and were used 
almost interchangeably. Guillemin records many examples to show that, 
even in the Classical period of Latin, ab could express the principal ideas 
included in category A.** 

As has already been stated, the notions listed under category B are to 
be divided into two classes: those denoting a fixed or neutral point in 
space or time, and those which qualify verbs or verbal adjectives. Those 
of the first class could be expressed in Latin by the accusative with ad, 
whereas those of the second were generally indicated by the ablative 
alone or by the ablative with prepositions. Ad was often used to introduce 
means or instrument, or specification, and examples are not lacking in 
which it takes the place of cum to express accompaniment.” 

As for the ideas included in category C, they were indicated in Latin 
by the accusative with ad or im when motion was implied, and by the 
dative alone when no motion was inferred. And yet, even in this latter 
case, ad with the accusative is frequently found.* Later, with the loss of 


3 Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston: Heath, 1907), p. 39. 
*% Guillemin, op. cit. % Muller, op. cit., pp. 56-58. % Guillemin, op. cit. 
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the case system, the use of ad in the place of the dative was greatly 
extended.?’ 

As long as the two prepositions ab and ad could be distinguished from 
each other, their particular spheres were clearly differentiated. However, 
as Richter pointed out, before words beginning with consonants, they 
were both reduced to a, which, regardless of its source, became ad before 
words beginning with vowels, by analogy with ed, od, qued, and ad it- 
self.28 Complete confusion resulted when this ad, representing both ad 
and ad, was finally employed also in front of words starting with con- 
sonants. Consequently this a or ad could serve and did serve for all the 
varied and contradictory notions symbolized by our three circles, thereby 
becoming a preposition without any distinctive prepositional force what- 
soever. It was due to this confusion that other particles were resorted to, 
in order to indicate the original functions of ad as distinct from those of 
od. Italians not only had available de, which from the very beginning 
was practically interchangeable with ad, and extended the use of cum 
from the idea of accompaniment to that of means, manner, and specifica- 
tion, but created a new preposition by a fusion of de and ad, resulting 
in the modern da.”® 

The emergence of da (dea and dead are also found) in Italy in the 
eighth century is of great importance, since eventually it took over nearly 
all the functions of ab.*° However, this does not mean, as Richter would 
have us believe, that a as a descendant of ab fell completely out of use.* 
On the contrary, it was employed extensively in Italian up to the end of 
the Renaissance, and is quite common in modern Italian. One may recog- 
nize an ab of source or separation in “‘pigliar gusto al racconto,” “chiedere 
alla donna,” and “sottrarsi a un pericolo”; an ab of possession in “met- 
tere in bocca al cane,” and “lo vidi in cima a un gelso’’; and an ab of 
accompaniment in Manzoni’s phrase “a croce alzata,’’ corresponding to 
the Latin ablative absolute. Finally, we have an ad introducing an abla- 
tive of manner in expressions such as “risotto alla milanese,” “‘scottare 
a buono,” “‘intendere a sordo,” “‘andare a piedi ” and “fare alla peggio.” 

I do not think it is any longer necessary to accept the old theory that 
the Italian a (or ad) introducing manner means attendance, separation, 
and agent, is a borrowing from French or Provengal. No one will deny 
that the early Italian writers knew both these languages and that not a 
few French and Provencal words and phrases made their way into Italian. 
However, it must not be forgotten that the basis of Italian is Latin, and 


27 Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Heath, 1907), p. 44. 
28 Richter, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 29 Muller, op. cit., p. 65. 
% Richter, op. cit., p. 44. 31 Tbid., p. 54. 
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that educated Italians of the Middle Ages, lawyers, teachers, and priests, 
employed Latin more than any modern foreign language, and were fully 
aware of the connotations of ab with the ablative. Moreover, the preposi- 
tion a was used so universally in the place of da that it could not be a 
foreign importation. On the contrary, it evolved from both ab and ad and 
became part and parcel of the native tongue. 


II 
After stating that the Italian preposition a introducing means, manner, 
and agent comes from Latin ad, Graur continues: 
Jai dépouillé la Divine Comédie, ce qui m’a permis de constater que, si cet emploi 
est assez fréquent chez Dante, il est, de toute facon, bien plus rare qu’en frangais 
moderne, par conséquent plus rare encore que dans le francais de |’époque.* 


I do not propose to compare the frequency of a in the two languages in 
the first quarter of the fourteenth century, but I shall show that Dante 
used it extensively to introduce all the notions of circle A and all those 
of the second class of circle B. 


A 


In the Divine Comedy there are at least eleven kinds of concepts be- 
longing to category A. Whenever it is an a or ad that introduces them, 
this a or ad always corresponds to Latin ab, as will be shown by appropri- 
ate quotations from Latin writings, including Dante’s. 

1. To indicate the source or origin of motion in space, Latin, besides 
the ablative with de and ex, also used the ablative with ab: a populo 
clamor... venit (Ov. F. 3.374); emergit ab aquis (Dante, A.T. 11); ab 
inde ad utrumque latus (Dante, V.E. 1. viii). To this a) undoubtedly 
corresponds the a in the following passages from the Comedy: 
un altro a lui uscio (Purg., 11, 24); al collo della cetra prende sua forma (Par., xx, 
22); per lo seguir che face a lui la ‘nvoglia (Par., xxv1, 99); usciro ad esser che 
non avia fallo (Par., xx1x, 23). 


2. Closely allied to this was the use of ab to specify an object from 
which another recedes: fugit ab ara taurus (Lucan. 7. 165); ab Haemonia 
... cessit (Ov. Pont. 1. 3. 75);* ab omni guerrarum insultu cessaremus 
(Dante, Epist. 1. 3); recedunt ab albo (Dante, V.E. 1. xvi). In the Divina 
commedia we find many examples of the same type: 
al fatto il dir vien meno (Jmf., 1v, 147); fallire a glorioso porto (Inf., xv, 56); li 
ciechi a cui la roba manca (Purg., xm, 61); a che non posso schermar lo viso 
(Purg., xv, 25); al quale ha or ciascun disteso l’arco (Purg., xv1, 48); quant’é 
nascosa la veritate alla gente (Purg., xvi, 35); che si vela a’ mortai (Par., v, 


* Graur, op. cit., p. 36. 
3 For other examples Cf. Guillemin, op. cit., pp. 13 and 25-30. * Tbid., pp. 12 and 45. 
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129); sta sepolto alli occhi di ciascuno (Par., vir, 59); lo so] talvolta ad ogni uom 
si nasconde (Par., xu, 51); per cedere al pastor (Par., xx, 57); a noi profondo 
(Par., Xxx, 4); al mio veder si stinse (Par., xxx, 13); che ’] parlar nostro, ch’a 
tal vista cede, e cede la memoria a tanto oltraggio (Par., xxxmu, 56-57). 


3. Latin could also use ab to express the idea of separating one object 

from another: a pectore vestem diripuit (Ov. Met. 9. 635);* qui a patria 
pulsus (Dante, Epist., 1. 1); mihi a limine . . . separato (Dante, Epist., 
ui. 2); and for the corresponding Italian function Dante employed its 
descendant a: 
Caina attende chi a vita ci spense (Jnf., v, 197); a cui non pud il fin mai esser 
mozzo (Inf., rx, 95); non tegno riposto a te mio cuor (Inf., x, 20); onde a guardar 
le stelle . . . non li era la veduta tronca (Jnf., xx, 50); non m’é il seguir al mio 
cantar preciso (Par., xxx, 30). 


4. The object or person from which a thing is removed or taken away 
was likewise often indicated by ad: traxit ab aequore piscem (Sil. 5. 52); 
ab humo... attollit amicum (Virg. Aen. 5. 452); removet ab hac cau- 
salitate aerem et ignem (Dante, A.T. xx). Such a construction occurs 
quite frequently in the Divine Comedy: 
che la gran preda levé a Dite (Inf., xm, 39); munge le lagrime . . . a Rinier da 
Corneto, a Rinier Pazzo (Inf., 137); torrien fede al mio sermone (Jmf., x1, 21); 
tolsero a Mattia (Jnf., x1x, 94); poder... a tutti tolle (Jmf., xxm, 57); @ cui 
tanto distilla (Inf., xx, 97); torre tali esecutori a Marte (Jnf., xxx, 51); a te 
com’é tanta ora tolta? (Purg., 11, 93); sciolse al mio petto la croce (Purg., v, 126); 
ha tolto l’uno all’ altro Guido (Purg., x1, 97); al sangue mio non tolse la vergogna 
(Purg., Xx, 62); notte né sonno @ voi non fura (Purg., xxx, 104); si tolse a me 
(Purg., Xxx, 126); a pid alto leon trasser lo vello (Par., v1, 108); traendo alla 
rocca la chioma (Par., xv, 124). 


5. Ab was commonly used in Latin to mark the point from which an 
object stands removed, particularly with Jonge, procul, prope, and alienus: 
a gelido longius axe foret (Ov. Pont. 4. 14. 62) ;?7 Longe namque ab officio 
se esse non dubitet (Dante, Mon. 1. i); distantem a centro mundi 
(Dante, A.T. xtv). Dante’s epic has at least two such examples: 
non molto lungi al percuoter dell’onde (Par., xm, 49); non molto distanti alla tua 
patria (Par., xx1, 107). 


6. Intimately connected with the idea of distance and separation is 
that of divergence, which in Latin was expressed by ab as well as by de 
and ex: qui a te totus diversus est (Cic. Acad. I. II. 32) ;** quos a nobis 


% Ibid., pp. 18 and 47. % Ibid., pp. 22, 26, and 52. 37 Tbid., p. 42. 

33D. Pesavento, Manuale di un metodo comparativo per apprendere facilmente e solida- 
mente come si suole nelle lingue vive la logica struttura delle due lingue italiana e latina ad un 
tempo (Padova: Tipografia del Seminario, 1867), p. 214. 
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. . . facit esse diversos (Dante, V.E. I. ix); dissentientes discordamus ab 
eis (Dante, V.E.1. xv). Dante regularly employed ad to denote diver- 
gence in equality (i.e. comparison), which in Classical Latin was indi- 
cated by the ablative alone: minus ab angelis (Dante, Mon. 1. v); de 
rebus inferioribus ab homine (Dante, Mon.1. x). The Divine Comedy re- 
veals an identical construction in the following passages: 


parole alle prime diverse (Inf., rx, 12); al color della pietra non diversi (Purg., 
x11, 48); letizia presi a tutte altre dispari (Purg., xm, 129); all’error contrario 
corsi a quel ch’accese amor (Par., m1, 18); dissimile al sommo bene (Par., v1, 80); 
fortuna trova discorde a sé (Par., vit, 140); a te puot’esser fuia (Par., rx, 75); 
tenetevi stretti a giudicar (Par., xx, 134). 


7. In Latin ab was employed as frequently as de to denote the person 
from whom an object is either asked or obtained: redimere . . . a iudicibus 
(Cic. Mil. 32. 87); postulabat a Deo (Dante, Mon. 1. xiii); ab eis... 
quaerentur (Dante, Epist., x. 33). And such a construction can be easily 
recognized in the following verses: 


chiedi a lui (Jnf., xm, 81); che a me richiedi? (Jnf., xrx, 66); a lui. . . domandé 
*1 duca mio (Inf., xxi, 77); la cheggio a lui (Purg., xx, 48); dimandar ragione a 
questo giusto (Par., v1, 137); per pid amore ch’ai primi effetti di 14 su tu hai 
(Purg., Xt, 3). 


8. The agent of an action was regularly introduced in Latin by ab: 
laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis (Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 11);° Omnis domus 
regitur a senissimo (Dante, Mon. i. v); a Virtutibus honoratur in coelis 
(Dante, Epist. 11. 2). Similarly in the Divina commedia it is often indi- 
cated by a instead of by the more modern da: 


alla pioggia mi fiacco (Inf., v1, 54); vid’io quello strazio far di costui alle fangose 
genti (Inf., vit, 59); serbolo a chiosar...a donna che sapra (Jnf., xv, 90); 
puttaneggiar coi regi a lui fu vista (Imf., xrx, 108); si paga il fio a quei che scom- 
mettendo (Jnf., xxvm, 136); non vidi gid mai menare stregghia a ragazzo... 
né a colui che (Jnf., xx1x, 77-78); mi fece ardere a tal (Jnf., xxrx, 117); non viste 
mai fuor ch’alla prima gente (Purg., 1, 24); Sentendo fender I’aere alle verdi ali 
(Purg., vit, 106); si dibarba robusto cerro, o vero al nostral vento o vero a quel 
della terra di Iarba (Purg., xxx1, 70-72); Io senti’ mormorare a tutti ‘“Adamo”’ 
(Purg., xxxt1, 37); legar vidi alla biforme fera (Purg., xxx11, 96); seguiterieno a 
tua ragion distrutti (Par., 11, 72); fu viso a me cantare essa sustanza (Par., vu, 
5); verra fatto a chi cid pensa (Par., xvi, 50); vidi rappresentare a quel distinto 
foco (Par., xvii, 108); che non si lascia vincere a disio (Par., xtx, 15). 


9. In Latin possession was expressed by the dative and by the genitive. 
The dative, however, was generally used only with esse to denote tem- 


39 Guillemin, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 
4° D. Pesavento, op. cit., pp. 469-471. 
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porary possession, and the genitive was eventually supplanted by the 
ablative with de.“ As ab was practically interchangeable with de, it is 
quite likely that it, too, took on this function, aided perhaps in this ex- 
tension by its indication of source and distant origin. From the phrase: 
philosophiam . . . a Socrate ortam (Cic. Ac. 1. 1. 3),“ in which @ denoted 
source, it was easy to pass to the phrase: philosophia a Socrate, in which 
a simply indicated possession. Likewise Virgil’s expression: genus a 
Pallante profectam (Aen. 8. 51), was reduced to “genus a Pallante,” usu- 
ally rendered in English by ‘Pallas’ offspring.” Again Dante’s “ius a 
Deo” (Mon. 11. ii) and “insultus a filio” (V.E. 1. vii) could be translated 
into English by “God’s justice” and “a son’s insult” without doing too 
much violence to a’s fundamental connotation of source. In early Italian 
the use of a to denote possession was nearly as common as that of di. 
That the a employed in this sense could well be a descendant of ad taking 
the réle of the dative of interest or temporary possession does not pre- 
clude necessarily the possibility of its being a representative of ab. Here 
are a few of the many examples in the Divina commedia: 


le lanose gote al nocchier della livida palude (Jnf., m1, 98); nel petto al mio signor 
(Inf., vir, 116); dal collo a ciascun pendea una tasca (Jnf., xvm, 55); @ cui di 
bocca uscia (Inf., xx11, 55); si rose la tempie a Menalippo (Jnf., xxxm, 131); etc. 


10. Latin employed ab to denote the beginning of a period of time: ab 
hora octava ad vesperum (Cic. ATT. 7. 8. 17); ab initio; a pueritia;* a 
principio dicebatur (Dante, Mon. 1. vii); a lapsu primorum parentum 
(Dante, Mon. 1. xviii). However, this use of a<ab is extremely rare in 
Dante’s poem: 
che discese di Fiesole ab antico (Inf., xv, 62); ad ora ad ora (Jnf., xv, 84); 
volgendo ad ora ad or la testa (Purg., vim, 101); compartendo la vista a quando 
a quando (Purg., xxv, 126). 


11. Cause was generally expressed in Latin by the ablative alone. 
Nevertheless examples are found in which prepositions are also used. 
Starting with the phrase: a causa, employed by Lucretius, the extension 
of ab into this réle was aided by its general and basic meaning of source 
and origin: corpora ab immodico . . . nigrantia Phoebo (Sil. 9. 225) ;“ ab 
ardente virtute sublimatos ad aethera (Dante, V.E. ul. iv); quam 
infantes adsuefiunt ab adsistentibus (Dante, V.E. 1. i); confundentur 
...@ facie corruscantis (Dante, Epist., v. i). In his masterpiece Dante 
has many examples of a< ab denoting cause, including several in which it 
precedes the infinitive, which in Italian serves the same réle as the Latin 


“ Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Heath, 1907), p. 43. 
® Guillemin, of. cit., p. 33, note 2. 
* Pesavento, op. cit., pp. 464 and 488.  Guillemin, op. cit., p. 65. 
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gerund; and, in one case at least: a che guardando il mio duca sorrise 
(Purg., x11, 136), it is used with the ablative of the gerundive, correspond- 
ing exactly to the Latin construction. In the Divina commedia there are 
three types of causal a: (a) that which indicates pure cause, or the logical 
source of an event or change; (b) that which denotes the cause or source 
of cognition; and finally, (c) that which denotes the cause or source of 
the emotions. 
(a) The first type is by far the most frequently encountered: 

la madre ch’al romore é desta (Jnf., xx1m1, 38); ch’a cid s’accorse (Inf., xxi, 114); 
ad ira parea mosso (Jnf., xxiv, 69); stupido tutto al carro della luce (Purg., rv, 
59); a troppo si confonda (Purg., v1, 36); a memoria de’ suo’ primi guai (Purg., 
1x, 15); perché a poco vento cosi cadi? (Purg., xu, 96); a che guardando il mio 
duca sorrise (Purg., x11, 136); io scoppio dentro ad un dubbio (Purg., xv1, 54); 
si consum6 al consumar d’un stizzo (Purg., xxv, 23); al vostro guizzo guizza 
dentro allo specchio vostra image (Purg., xxv, 25); ritornaro alla parola (Purg., 
xxx, 77); ai colpi delli caldi rai della neve riman nudo il suggetto (Par., m1, 
106); a quelle parole mi fec’io (Par., x, 58); Come s’avviva allo spirar di venti 
carbone in fiamma, cosi vid’io quella luce risplendere a’ miei blandimenti (Par., 
XvI, 28-30); al cui disio ciascuna cosa qual ella é diventa (Par., xx, 77-78); al 
cui fulgore, sarebbe fronda (Par., xx1, 11); A questa voce vid’io pid fiammelle 
... scendere (Par., xx1, 136); al cui odor si prese il buon cammino (Par., xxim, 
75); a’ suoi consigli tutto era pronto (Par., xxi, 76); tal mi fec’io a quell’ultimo 
foco (Par., xxv, 121); a lume acuto si disonna (Par., xxv1, 70); a suo piacer di 
grazia dota diversamente (Par., xxx11, 65); Cosi la neve al sol si disigilla (Par., 
xxximI, 64); A quella luce cotal si diventa (Par., xxxm, 100). 


(b) The examples of a denoting the source of cognition are relatively 
few: 
all’abito ne sembri esser alcun (Jnf., xv1, 8); ch’al fatto o al nome si conosca 
(Inf., xxi, 74); par vivo all’atto della gola (Inf., xxi, 88); con pomi a odorar 
soavi e boni (Purg., xx11, 132); l’avrei riconosciuto al viso (Purg., xxim, 43); se 
. ..@ nome vuo’ saper chi semo (Purg., xxv1, 89), conosceresti all’arbor moral- 
mente (Purg., xxx, 72); si che pare a’ lor vivagni (Par., rx, 135). 

(c) And those indicating the source of emotion are rare: 


lutto . . . alla tua pria ch’all’altrui ruina (Purg., x11, 38-39); sard io lieto a veder 
la vendetta (Purg., xx, 95); e condoliemi alla giusta vendetta (Purg., xx1, 6). 


B 


All the functions of a which we have discussed so far depend on the 
general idea of source or origin and can be traced back to corresponding 
Latin constructions with de, ex, or ab. In the earlier texts, however, this 
Italian preposition also indicated notions which, by qualifying verbs in 
a parallel, associative way without spatial or chronological divergence, 
belong to the second class of category B. 
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1. Although means was usually expressed in Latin by the ablative 
alone, examples are found in which it is introduced by de and, in popular 
speech, by ab: (piscis) teneatur ab hamo (Ov. Ars. 1. 763); circinetur illud 
a forfice (Italian handbook of chemistry eighth cent. Muratori ed. 1778, 
T. 4, Diss. 24, 687) ;“ vix ab inutili unda Oceani se circumcingi dignatur 
(Dante, Epist., vit. 3); ostensa sint nobis haec ab humana ratione... 
haec a Spiritu Sancto (Dante, Mon. 111. xvi). In the Divina commedia a 
introducing means or instrument occurs frequently: 
ombre mostrommi . . . a dito (Jnf., v, 68); a che e come concedette amore (Jnf., 
v, 119); battiensi a palme (Inf., rx, 50); non temesti torre a ’nganno (Jnf., x1x, 
56); levar per l’aere a volo (Inf., xx1x, 113); Io volsi Ulisse del suo cammin vago 
al canto mio (Purg., x1x, 23); e fatti far credenza .. . al lembo de’ tuoi panni 
(Purg., xxvu, 30); ch’é vinto al pome (Purg., xxv, 45); al sembiante . . . lo fa 
vedere (Par. xx, 65); a pili angusto vaglio ti conviene schiarar (Par., xxv1, 22); 
a cosi lunga scala ti dispose (Par., xxv1, 111); a proprio nome vo per la rosa gid 
di foglia in foglia (Par., xxx11, 14); a che si parton le sacre scalee (Par., xxxm, 21). 


2. In Latin the ablative of manner was used with cum when it had no 

adjective, and with or without cum when accompanied by an adjective 
or its equivalent. This function of cum>con has remained very active in 
Italian. And yet many expressions of manner are introduced by a. 
Phonologically, of course, a could have evolved from either ad or ad, but, 
since ad in Latin was employed only with the accusative and did not 
indicate any of the notions requiring the ablative, its only likely source 
is ab. Moreover, in the declensions of Donatus, the sixth case is always 
denoted by the ablative preceded by ab. Ab probably spread to manner 
from means and instrument. Undoubtedly its extension to this réle was 
aided also by its use to give the point of view from which a thing is re- 
garded. The phrase: mediocriter @ doctrina instructus, which could well 
be considered as an expression of means or even specification, is quoted 
by Richter as an expression of manner.” A few examples in which manner 
is indicated by ab instead of the more bookish cum follow: 
nos deus osculatur ab oculis (Paul. Nol. Epist. 13. 19); ab una manu pallas altaris 
tenerem (Greg. Tur. in Urbat’s Beitr. p. 27); et tene illud cum tenalea ferrea et 
distende et a forfice recide (Italian handbook of chemistry, loc. cit.);47 sera 
poenitentia hoc a modo venire genitiva non erit (Dante, Epist., v1. 6); et ab in 
vicem segregavi (Dante, Epist., x. 3). 
It is not always easy to decide as to whether such phrases are of manner 
or means, and the same difficulty arises in the analysis of many passages 
in the Divine Comedy. The following, however, seem to me to denote 
manner: 


 Guillemin, op. cit., p. 61; Muller, op. cit., p. 58. 
Richter, op. cit., p. 44. {7 Muller, op. cit., p. 58. 
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gittansi di quel lito ad una ad una (Jnf., m1, 116), vanno a vicenda (Jnf., v, 14); 
li stornei ne portan Il’ali . . . a schiera larga e piena (Inf., v, 41); dandole biasmo 
a torto e mala voce (Inf., v1, 93); troncandosi co’ denti a brano a brano (Jnf., vu 
114); ciascun dentro a pruova si ricorse (Jnf., vit, 114); la difesi a viso aperto 
(Inf., x, 93); vanno a mille a mille (Jnf., xm1, 73); rispuosi lui a questo metro 
(Inf., xx, 89); lasciali digrignar pur a lor senno (Inf. xx1, 134); a tal modo... 
si stenta (Inf. xxmr., 121); stette . .. a testa china (Jnf., xxim, 139); a gran passi 
sen gi (Inf., xxm, 145); si rispuosero a tai norme (Jnf., xxv, 103); parlando a 
gioco (Inf., Xx1x, 112); a poco a poco un altro a lui uscio (Purg., m, 24); Cantando 
. .. @ verso a verso (Purg., v, 24); ad una se n’andaro (Purg., 1x, 63); A guisa 
d’uom che ’n dubbio si raccerta (Purg., rx, 64); ora a maggiore e ora a minor 
passo (Purg., xx, 120); volan pid a fretta (Purg., xxtv, 66); venendo teco si a 
paro a paro (Purg., xx1v, 93); piede innanzi piede a pena mette (Purg., Xxvmt, 
54); le labbra a fatica la formaro (Prug., xxx1, 33); alla cui norma... si veste 
(Par., 111, 98); Non prendan li mortali il voto a ciancia (Par., v, 64); mendicando 
sua vita a frusto a frusto (Par., v1, 141); chi cercasse a foglio a foglio (Par., xx11, 
121); a guisa di baleno (Par., xxv, 81). 


3. In Latin, attendance or accompaniment was expressed by the abla- 
tive, usually with cum, and this use has remained quite generally in 
Italian. In the older texts, however, a is often met with in this function, 
and again its source goes back to Latin ab. The following are but a few 
of the many examples that could be adduced to show that ab came to be 
employed in lieu of cum or apud to denote accompaniment: 


a me sentiat, abs te stat (Plaut. Rud. 4.4.46); libertus quia vobis stat (Apul. A pol. 
53); tam a me pudica est quasi soror mea sit (Plaut. An. Curc. 51); rixas habebat 
a coniuge (Fortunatus. Vita S. Radeg. 7.20) ;#8 exordium suae locutionis incipit ab 
heu (Dante, V.E. 1. iv); quosdam ab eptasyllabo tragice principiasse (Dante, 
V.E. 11. xii). 


In the Divina commedia, likewise, a indicating accompaniment is fre- 
quently encountered: 

Mischiate son a@ quel cattivo coro (Inf., m1, 37); non move bocca alli altrui canti 
(Purg., v1, 93); voce mista al dolce suono (Purg., rx, 141); buoi che vanno a giogo 
(Purg., x11, 1); O dolce lume a cui fidanza i’ entro (Purg., xm, 16); danzando al 
loro angelico caribo (Purg., xxx1, 132); la forza al voler si mischia (Par., tv, 107); 
ad alte grida disposd lei col sangue benedetto (Par., x1, 32); amassero a fede 
(Par., x1, 114); a sua nota moviensi (Par., xvm, 79); si volgieno a nota (Par., 
xxv, 107); Concreato fu ordine e costrutto alle sustanze (Par., xx1x, 32). 


4. To specify or limit the application of an adjective or adverb, Latin 
often resorted to the ablative with ab: Dies nullus ab exercitation- 
ibus oratoriis vacuus (Cic. Brué. 90); genus humanum liberum a iugo 
ipsorum (Dante, Mon. 1. i); mandatus a lepra intercessione Sylvestri 


“8 Jbid., pp. 56-57. 
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(Dante, Mon. ut. i). This use of ab with the ablative of specification was 
extended considerably so that it could even precede the infinitive, which 
took on the function of the supine in -#u: mirabile dictu (Virg. Georg. 2. 
30).4* In the Divine Comedy the preposition a denoting specification 
occurs very frequently before both nouns and infinitives: 


a dir di Sardigna . . . si sentono stanche (Jnf., xx, 89); a cid fare era pil crudo 
(Inf., xxm1, 120); alle sue vision quasi é divina (Purg., 1x, 18); qual fora stata 
al fallo degna scusa (Purg., x, 6); e al si e al no discordi fensi (Purg., x, 63); e per 
lo fabbro loro a veder care (Purg., x, 99); al montar su... é& parco (Purg., x1, 
45); fu presuntiioso a recar Siena (Purg., x1, 123); questa é @ udir si cosa nova 
(Purg., xm, 145); a fuggir la mia vista fu ratta (Purg., xv, 24); a veder queste 
cose non ti fia grave (Purg., xv, 31); libero a mutar convento (Purg., xxi, 62); 
contente a brieve festa (Purg., xxv, 33); disioso ancora a pit letizie (Purg., xxIx, 
33); a risponder la materia é sorda (Par., 1, 129); non fui ¢ rimembrar festino 
(Par., 11, 61); cid mi fece a dimandar pit tardo (Par., mm, 130); a cid far non bieci, 
come Iepté alla sua prima mancia (Par., v, 65-66); Siate ...@ muovervi pid 
gravi (Par., v, 73); é forte a veder (Par., v1, 102); a rilevarvi suso fu contenta 
(Par., vit, 111); pid largo fu Dio a dar sé stesso per far l’uom sufficiente a rile- 
varsi (Par., vit, 115-16); per esser al dover le genti crude (Par., 1x, 48); basse 
a tanta altezza (Par., x, 47); a considerar fu pid che viro (Par., x, 132); a con- 
versione acerba troppo la gente (Par., x1, 103); degno collega fu a mantener la 
barca (Par., x1, 119); sicure a giudicar (Par., xm, 131); forti a tutto cid... 
(Par., xtv, 60); subiti e accorti...a dicer “Amme” (Par., xiv, 62); a tacer 
fur concorde? (Par., xv, 9); contenti alla pelle scoperta, e le sue donne al fuso e 
al pennecchio (Par., xv, 116-17); al servizio di Dio mi fe’ si fermo (Par., xx1, 
114); mirabile a veder (Par., xx, 96); possente ...a sostener lo riso (Par., 
xximl, 48); intero a contenerlo sarebbe arto (Par., xxvm1, 33); non sono a tal 
modo sufficienti (Par., xxv, 58); posson quanto a veder son sublimi (Par., 
xxv, 102); modesti a riconoscer sé (Par., xx1x, 59); poco sarebbe a fornir 
questa vice (Par., xxx, 18); sara pil corta mia favella, pur a quel ch’io ricordo, 
che d’un fante (Par., xxxim, 107). 


A may also limit the application of a verbal action: 

sodisfammi a’ miei disiri (Inf., x, 6); li sodisfeci al suo dimando (Jnf., x, 126); 
ho perduto a veder (Purg., vu, 26); ch’i’ erri anzi ad aprir ch’a tenerla serrata 
(Purg., 1X, 127-128); a nominar trascorse (Par., 1v, 63); sodisfarvi ai voti manchi 
(Par., tv, 137); si caro costé a riarmar (Par., x11, 38); alla risposta cosi mi pre- 
venne (Par., xxv, 51). 


5. The quality of a noun was expressed in Latin by the genitive: vir 
magnae auctoritatis (Caes. B.G. v. 35. 6), but more often, especially when 
the quality was external, by the ablative without any preposition: 
Agesilaus statura fuit humili (Nep. xvu. 8. 1). With the disappearance of 
the declensional system, however, resort was had not only to de, but, 


* Pesavento, op. cit., pp. 169 ff. and 455. 
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though to a less extent, also to ab: argumentum ab oblatione Magorum 
(Dante, Mon. S. C.); est manifesta per locum a sufficienti divisione causae 
(Dante, A.T. x); eventually Italians, besides de and ab, also adopted for 
this function the newly-formed and restrengthened da. Probably the ex- 
tension of these prepositions to the notion of quality was helped by their 
inherent meaning of source and origin. From the sentence: Hannibal fuit 
ab Carthagine, it was easy to derive the phrases: Hannibal ab Car- 
thagine or Hannibal de Carthagine and, finally, Hannibal deab>da 
Carthagine, which ended by being purely qualifying expressions. In 
modern Italian these three prepositions are employed almost indis- 
criminately to indicate quality: bistecca ai ferri, pranzo di nozze, il 
signore dai baffi castagni, berretto da viaggio, etc. In Dante, however, 
the use of a in this sense is quite rare: 


quella fera alla gaetta pelle (Inf., 1, 42); V’alta torre alla cima rovente (Inf., 1x, 
36); la lonza alla pelle dipinta (Inf., xv1, 108); e diede ’1 punto con Calcante in 
Aulide a tagliar la prima fune (Jnf., xx, 111); lume ti fiero a/ come che tu die 
(Purg., xxv, 36). 


In the foregoing pages I have tried to show that the Latin preposition 
ab, far from disappearing in Italy, remained very active in its descendant 
a. It is true, of course, that in modern Italian it has been replaced to a 
great extent by di, da, con, and even in. Its use, however, was quite 
common up to the end of the Renaissance, and the present study could be 
applied advantageously to other early classics. As for the Divine Comedy, 
I have indicated the various functions of a<ab, and have recorded many 
passages in which they occur. Thanks to centuries of scholarship, the 
majority of these passages have been interpreted correctly. Not a few, 
however, have given rise to obscure and contradictory annotations, par- 
ticularly those in which @ seems at first sight to correspond to Latin ad 
or in which a apparently makes sense whether taken as the equivalent of 
ad or ab. Although other scholars may not accept such doubtful items as 
I have interpreted them, I have thought it advisable to include them in 
my lists since they should at least be reexamined. I intend to discuss the 
more important ones in short articles and notes. 

ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 

Northeastern University 
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XXII 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS IN THE SEEGE OF TROYE 


HE present essay embodies a continuation of some previously pub- 
lished studies of the Middle English Seege (or Batayle) of Troye;' it 
is therefore hardly necessary or advisable to present here a full summary 
of the large body of scholarly comment which this poem has aroused. 
Briefly, it has been established that the Seege of Troye is dependent on 
two principal sources: De Excidio Troiae of Dares Phrygius and the 
Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure; and that details from these 
two accounts are pretty thoroughly blended together in the English 
poem.? There have been noted, however, a number of episodes—mostly 
concerned with the early lives of Paris and Achilles—which are not 
traceable either to Dares or to Benoit. At least one other source of some 
kind has therefore been regarded as a necessary postulate in order to 
account for the presence of these episodes in the Seege of Troye.* 
In my previous studies of the Seege I have attempted to point out 
that the post-classical Latin Excidium Troiae,* whose existence I dis- 


1“The Rawlinson Excidium Troie—a Study of Source Problems in Mediaeval Troy 
Literature,” Speculum, 1x (1934), 379-404; “The Youth of Paris in the Seege of Troye,” 
University of Texas Studies in English (1941), pp. 7-23. Modern editions of the Seege 
of Troye have been made by C. H. A. Wager (New York, 1899); Mary E. Barnicle, E.E.T.S., 
O. S., no. 172 (London, 1927); and Leo Hibler-Lebmannsport, 2 vols. (Graz, 1928). Of the 
four extant MSS, Harley 525 (H), Lincoln’s Inn 150 (LZ), Egerton 2862 (£), and Arundel 
xxm (A) Wager prints only H, Hibler-Lebmannsport prints L, E, and H, while Miss Bar- 
nicle prints the four MSS complete. In the present study the quotations are uniformly 
from Miss Barnicle’s edition. 

2 See, in this connection, especially A. Zietsch, Ueber Quelle und Sprache des mittelen- 
glischen Gedichtes ‘‘Seege oder Batayle of Troye” (Kassel, 1883); W. Greif, Die mittelalter- 
lichen Bearbeitungen der Trojanersage, in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der 
Romanischen Philologie, x1 (Marburg, 1886); E. T. Granz, Ueber die Quellengemeinschaft 
des mittelenglischen Gedichtes ““Seege oder Batayle of Troye” und des mittelhochdeutschen 
Gedichtes vom trojanischen Kriege des Konrad von Wtirzburg (Leipzig, 1888) ; and the editions 
of C. H. A. Wager and M. E. Barnicle, cited above. 

3 Greif postulated a Latin source pertaining especially to the career of Paris; Granz, 
Wager, and others have held that the Seege derives from a hypothetical “enlarged” Roman 
de Troie. Miss Barnicle refused to accept either of these theories, contending that all the 
material in the Seege could have come from a knowledge of the extant Dares and Benoit, 
plus an acquaintance with various classical authorities and traditions. 

4 Three manuscripts of this narrative are now known to exist: Oxford, Bodeleian Library, 
Rawlinson D 893; Florence, Bibliotheca Laurenziana, Lxvi, 40; and Florence, Bibliotheca 
Riccardiana 881. The first part of the Rawlinson text was printed in my article in Speculum 
cited above. The complete text has now been edited in collaboration with Dr. V. K. Whit- 
aker of Stanford University, and this is in process of publication by the Mediaeval Academy 
of America. Quotations in the present study are from the composite text, not yet printed; 
for convenience, page references are given to the corresponding passages in the printed 
Rawlinson text (Speculum, rx, 397-404). 
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covered some years ago, contains most of the material with which the 
Middle English author supplements the narratives of Dares and Benoit; 
and that in the episode of the birth and upbringing of Paris this Latin 
text resembles the Seege so closely as to indicate very strongly that the 
author made use of it in a form quite close to that which is extant. In a 
few details, however, the Seege appears to have been influenced by some 
other version of Paris’ youth, probably a Latin account showing re- 
semblance to the Compendium Historiae Troianae-Romanae.®’ A consid- 
erable body of evidence, now in process of publication,* tends to support 
the idea that at least one other version of this story was in existence,— 
although in the Seege itself there are not many details of Paris’ youth that 
could not have come from the Excidium in its present form. As I have 
also attempted to show, the author of the Seege very likely composed his 
poem entirely from memory; it is not surprising, therefore, if he blended 
details from more than one version of the same narrative. 

My present task is to examine another episode in the career of Paris— 
namely, his judgment of the goddesses. An attempt will be made to dis- 
cover whether the prolix and corrupt account in the Seege of Troye is 
to be regarded as an original reworking of Dares, or whether its coun- 
terpart is to be found in such sources as the Excidium Troiae (ET) and 
the Compendium Historiae Troianae-Romanae (C). Parallels will also be 
cited from a number of vernacular analogues, since these accounts are 
needed to throw light on the question of no-longer-extant sources. 

The account in the Seege (S) of the judgment of the goddesses was 
undoubtedly influenced rather strongly by the narrative of Dares,’ where 
the whole affair is a dream which Paris relates before the assembled 
Trojans. But the author of S apparently conceives of the occurrence as 
real, and of the goddesses as real entities, since, although they approach 
Paris while he is asleep, they bid him “rise vp & wake”’ (543) from his 
slumbers. As in Dares, Paris begins by relating that he fell asleep while 
on a hunting trip. In the forest were “‘ffoure ladies of eluene land’”—who 
turn out to be Saturnus, Jubiter, Mercurius, and Venus. They have 
found a golden ball on which is an inscription in letters of silver, stating 
that the fairest should have it. They quarrel over the ball and ask Paris 
to decide the dispute. After listening to their respective offers of riches, 
strength, beauty, and the love of women, Paris awards the ball to Venus. 
The apparent confusion might at first lead one to suppose that the 
passage is an original reworking of Dares and Benoit, in which the main 
outlines—except for the bribes of Juno and Minerva—are to be found. 
But a close study of the dramatic portions reveals traces of a much fuller 


5 Ed. H. Simonsfeld, Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
x1 (1886), 241-251. 

6 In the Introduction to the new edition of the Excidium, sections u-Iv. 

1 De Excidio Troiae Historia, vu, ed. F. Meister (Leipzig, 1873). 
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source than these—fuller than ET, C, or any other known source ac- 
count. Consider first the quarrel of the goddesses. Of the four MSS, L, 
E, A, and H, MS L will be regarded as nearest the author’s original,* 
while MS H, as an independent reworking, will be quoted separately: 





Te ni er a ila tithe canada al 


L (EA) 

“De lettres saide: ‘ Pe faireste wommon of al (519) 
Schal haue & welde pis riche bal.’ 

Saturnus peo eldest peo bal vp tok 

And on peo lettres gon heo loke 

And saide, ‘y wol haue pis riche bal 

And, when me likip, playe wib-al.’ 

‘Nay,’ saide Jubiter, ‘so god me saue, (525) 
Dis riche bal y wol haue, 

ffor y am fairer, so haue y blis, 

And so am y halden per wise men is.’ 

‘Nay,’ saide Mercurius, ‘so mote y go, 

y am fairer pan 3e bo; (530) 
ffor-by y wol haue pis riche bal 

And, whan me likip, playe wip-al.’ 

Po spak venus ful hendely, 

‘Susteris, flyten con nou3t y. 

Bote 30n,’ he saide, lyp a kny3t; (535) 
He schal try3e al oure ry3t, 

Whiche of ows schal haue peo bal.’ 

And perto graunteden pis sustres al. 

ffadir,” saide Paris, “pus hit was.” 


pth mnala ans eR ha el 


H 
“Sir,” he seyd, “listeneth a stounde: (399) 
Thre goddes an apull fonde— (400) 


Juno, the lady of wysenesse, 
Dame pallas and dame venesse— 
That fortune cast, withoutyn lees, 
Too makyn werre pat ere was pees. 
That appul was with gold begraue, (405) 
; And seyd the fayrest it shuld have. 
Thanne seyd Iuno, ‘Myn shall it be, 
j ffor I am fayrest of vs thre.’ 
Pallas seyd, ‘It shall be myn;’ 
She swore be Jubiter and Appolyn; (410) 
' ‘ffor well it is knowyn and vnderstond 
The fayrest I am of pat is in ony lond.’ 
Dame venesse seyd, ‘Now be stylle; 
That appul is myn be ryght skylle, 
ffor I am, without lees, (415) 





8 It is so regarded by Miss Barnicle, and also by G. Hofstrand, The Seege of Troye (Lund, 
1936). 
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The fayrest that euer born was.’ 

Dame Juno seyd, ‘Be Mahound, nay. 

O non wyse it may not be 

That it be at our Juggement 

ffor ilkone seyth his owne talent.’ (420) 
‘Thou seys sothe,’ seyde pallas, ‘sekerly 

Anoder man pat most Jugegy 

Whyche shall have pis Juell.’ 

Thenne seyd venus, ’pou seyst well. 

Paris is the trewest man (425) 
That god leyd euer lyf vppon; 

Best it is our Juge pat he be 

Who shall it have of vs thre.’ 

All pey graunted perto I-wisse. (429) 


No dramatized version of this quarrel is found in ET, C, or any other 
Latin account to my knowledge; yet, as will become apparent, some 
such source account must have been current. Evidently the quarrel 
originally occurred at the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, which the author 
of S drops (because of the Dares influence, no doubt), but which is found 
in ET and (in some form) in numerous medieval analogues.® In the ac- 
count of Alfonso el Sabio Juno is the first to take up the golden apple, 
read the letters, and make her claim: 

...@ leyo donna Juno aquel latin . . . , e dixo luego alas otras: ‘“Amigas, esta 
mangana yo la deuo auer e mia es” (p. 25). 


Pallas asks to see the apple, then claims it for herself; and Venus, in turn, 
makes her claim. The goddesses speak out to much the same effect, and 
in the same order, in the Libro de Alexandre.° In Konrad von Wiirzburg 
there is a long debate in the presence of Paris, the essence of which is 
that Juno puts in her claim (“ich wil zem érsten hie besehen. . . ”’— 
1914) and is followed by Pallas (“der apfel sol billiche mir . . . ”»—1950). 


* E.g., in Alfonso el Sabio’s General Estoria, of which the pertinent excerpts are given in 
A. G. Solalinde’s article ‘‘El Juicio de Paris en el ‘Alexandre’ y en la ‘General Estoria,’ ” 
Revista de Filologta Espatiola, xv (1928), 1-51. See also El Libro de Alexandre, ed. R. S. 
Willis, Jr., Elliott Monographs, no. 32 (Princeton and Paris, 1934), stanzas 335 ff.; Leo- 
marte’s Sumas de Historia Troyana, ed. A. Rey, Revista de Filologta Espaftola, Anejo xv 
(Madrid, 1932), pp. 151 f.; Konrad von Wiirzburg, Der Trojanische Krieg, ed. A. von Kel- 
ler, Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins, xt1v (Stuttgart, 1858), ll., 808 ff.; Tréjumanna 
Saga, ed. J. Sigurdsson, Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1848), pp. 18-20. 

10 Dixo donna Iunno || yo la deuo auer 

respuso donna Pallas || no lo puedo creer 

a la fe diz donna Venus || non pued esso seer 

yo soe mas fremosa || & mia deue ser (343) 
As Solalinde shows, the account of Alfonso was strongly influenced by the Alexandre, here 
and elsewhere. 
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Venus’ rebuke and claim are very similar to MS H (413-416): 

“ir miigent iuwer kriegen ln, 

ich wil den apfel selbe hn, 

wan er ist min von rehte: 

an libe und an geslehte 

kan mir kein vrouwe sin gelich” (2099-2103). 
The decision of the goddesses that they can reach no solution themselves 
(H, 417-423) seems likewise to have been in the source account, since it 
is strikingly similar to a passage in the Jstorietta Trojana:™ 
. .. Puna de queste dee disse: ‘‘Non é bella cosa che per tale cagione sia discordia 
trannoi, ma troviamo alcuno soficiente accié giudicare. . . . ”” (382) 


The others agree, and soon they spy the sleeping Paris:” 
Allora disse l’una all’altra: “Vedete, vedete Paris qui, il filgliuolo del re Priamo; 


pid leale di lui non potremo noi trovare ... io lodo chennoi ne facciamo lui 
giudicatore” (382) 


—a statement corresponding closely to H (425-427). Whatever the im- 
mediate source, it is most likely that the statement was originally made 
by Jupiter, since in most versions which include the wedding feast it is 
Jupiter who proposes Paris as judge because of his great justice.” As a 
possible explanation of the divergence in S and the Jstorietta, consider 
the following passage in ET: 


[Jupiter:] ““Ego inter vos iudex esse non possum; sed dabo vobis iudicem qui 
inter vos iudicet.” Quibus sic respondit: “Ite ad Ideum montem qui super Troia 
est, et ibi habebitis Paridem pastorem; solus inter vos poterit iudicare, quia 
iudex iustus est’ (398). 


Obviously, both speeches were made by Jupiter; yet the fact that some- 
thing has been left out between iudicet and Quibus“ might very easily 
have led a redactor to suppose that one of the goddesses made the second 
speech. This might suggest that the authors of both S and the /storietta 


11 Ed. E. Gorra, Testi inediti di Storia Trojana (Torino, 1887), pp. 371-403. 

12 The striking similarity in plan is here evident. That is, in both /storietta and S the god- 
desses find Paris while they are quarreling (rather than being sent by Jupiter) and decide 
that he is qualified to decide their dispute; they approach him with the ball, etc. The simi- 
larity is almost too strong to explain. I can hardly believe these events to be part of the 
basic Latin narrative, which apparently included the wedding feast and the Apple of Dis- 
cord. That the author of S had read the Italian account in addition to his other sources 
seems likewise improbable, but it is a possibility. Both accounts represent a combination 
of the classical story with the narrative of Dares, in which Paris goes tosleep and dreams the 
entire judgment; but the fact that both authors should have hit on so very similar a com- 
bination is to say the least remarkable. 

13 E.g., Konrad, ll. 1611 ff.; Alfonso, p. 27; Leomarte, p. 152. 

4 See W. A. Oldfather, “Notes on the Excidium Troie,”’ Speculum, x1 (1936), 272-277. 

4% In Robert Mannyng’s Story of England (Il. 525 ff.) it is also one of the goddesses who 
proposes Paris as a judge. For citation, see below. 
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misread the text of ET at this point,—or else that an intermediate source 
which they used had derived this misconstruction from the text of ET. 
It is evident that MS 4 is closer to the source account than L(EA). 
The “ladies” are goddesses; they are reduced from four to three and are 
correctly named; the ball is an apple, and it has been cast by an evil 
deity, “fortune,” who corresponds to Discordia in ET and numerous ver- 
nacular accounts. These facts, together with the correspondences of 
k some of the speeches to those of analogues in other languages, leave little 
doubt that the writer of H had separate access to a source account in 
presenting this episode. 
The story continues by stating that the ladies approach Paris with 
the ball, 


vi ne lan tar 





L(EA) 

And beden me anon rise vp & wake 

And in myn hand peo bal gon [EA om.] take 

And zeue pe bal per corteysely, 

As peo lettres spak, to peo faireste lady (543-546). 


This shows very close similarity to a passage in ET in which the god- 
desses come to Paris with the apple: “et dum ei malum aureum offerrent, 
dixerunt: ‘Lege titulum, et quod tituli scriptura continet inter nos 
iudica’” (398). 

The narrative here, however, parts company with ET, since in the 
offers of the four (three) goddesses there is again to be found evidence of 
a fuller source. Saturnus (Juno) first addresses Paris: 


L(EA) 
Po spak saturnus to me ful sone, (551) 
‘Kny3t, zef me pe bal and han y-don. 


A bettre 3efpbe y wol 3eue pe, 

Bi 3ef pou peo bal wolt zeue me. 

Ed y schal be make peo rycheste man (555) 
4 pat lyuep vndur god alone, 

ffor y haue my3t to 3eue richesse 


BOS nan RE aipehee ie cgi Pra Ae 
NRE , 


And seyd, ‘Parys, will pou be, 

ffor grete nede I com to the 

ffor an appull pat we fownde 

This endir day vppon the grounde; 


r To whom y wol, more or lasse. . . (558) 
He And y pou3te ich was riche ynous bo (563) ‘ 
3 What schold y wip more richesse do? .4.4 
eke H 
t Juno she went onto Parysse (430) i ; 
a ¢ 

2 g 








That appull, Parys, yef pou me, (435) i 

aa 16 E.g., Konrad, |. 1254; Alfonso, pp. 23 ff.; Leomarte, p. 152. In Alexandre, stanzas 339 : 
i: ff., it is “el peccado”—“Sin,” or, more probably, “the Evil One.” 
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Thou shalt be wyse, will pou ma.’ 
Parys seyd, ‘Soo I wille, 
If pou have therto skylle.’ (438) 
In the classical versions of the story Juno’s offer is power over whole 
kingdoms,’’ or, in some accounts,'* the realm of Asia. In ET (398) her 
promise is unique: she will cause his flocks to produce twin offspring and 
thus increase his property; in other medieval versions her offer is quite 
regularly one of wealth.'® Juno’s statement that she has power to bestow 
wealth was certainly to be found in the source account; compare her 
statement in the Bulgarian Trojanska Priza:*° “habeo enim in potestate 
divitias neque erit homo ditior te” (p. 161); in Leomarte’s Sumas de 
Historia Troyana: (Juno promises Paris riches,) “. . . ca ella abia poder 
de dar las riquezas a quien quisiese”’ (153); and in Konrad: 
“Tch han in miner werden hant 
Gréslichen hort und allen schaz” (1940-41). 


Paris’ reflection that he does not need Juno’s gift! also corresponds to 
some other accounts. In Robert Mannyng’s Story of Englan i™ he reflects 
similarly, but after all the offers have been made: 


“|, . Iuno hyghte me poer; 
Perof,” he seid, “‘ys no mester” (585-586). 


In Alexandre and Leomarte, and probably in the original account, Venus 
argues that Paris has no need of the gifts offered by the other goddesses.* 
Mercurius (Minerva or Pallas) offers to make Paris valiant in battle: 
L(EA) (missing in 7) 
p9 spak Mercurius, bat obir lady, (565) 
‘Kny3t, 3ef me peo bal for by cortesye 
And y schal zeue streynbe and my3t; 


17 E.g., Ovid, Heroides, xvi, 81, ed. G. Showerman (London, 1914); Hyginus, Fabulae, 
92, ed. M. Schmidt (Jena, 1872); Apollodorus, Epitome, m1, 2, ed. J. G. Frazer, 2 vols. 
(London, 1921). 

18 E.g., the first Vatican Mythographer, 208, Classici Auctores, m1, ed. A. Mai (Rome, 
1831); Colluthus, Rape of Helen, ll. 148 ff., ed. A. W. Mair (London, 1928); Lucian, 
Deorum Diaiogi, 20, 11, ed. G. Dindorf (Paris, 1867). 

19 E.g., Alexandre, 369; Leomarte, 153; Konrad, 1913 ff.; and the Géttweiger Trojaner- 
hrieg, \l. 2074 ff., ed. A. Koppitz, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, xx1x (Berlin, 1926). 

20 Ed., with Latin translation, in Starine (Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umjet- 
nosti), m1 (1871), 156-187. 

1 As will be noted, Paris has an identical thought after each promise except that of 
Venus. 2 Ed. F. J. Furnivall, 2 vols. (London, 1887). 

%3 Alexandre (Venus): 

“Qui te promete riqueza || non te faz nul amor 

ca tu as assaz della || grado al Criador 

porend caualleria || Ector non es meior.” (383) 
Leomarte: “ . . . ellas prometieron lo que tu non as menester, ca riquezas tu as asaz dellas, 
pues en caualleria non ha en el mundo mejor que tu’”’ (153). 
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In al peo world no schal beo such a knyst. 
Ector ny no knyst in lande 


Schal haue no my3t agayn pyn hande. (570) 
In turnement no in batail, feor no ner, 

In al pis world no schal beo py per, 

ffor y haue power to seue mon myst 

Bobe to sqwyer and to knyst... (574) 
Me pou3te y was strong ynouz; po. (577) 


What schold y wib more streynpe do? 


Pallas’ offer of victory in battle is to be found in all the ancient accounts,™ 
as well as in ET. In some of the late classical versions she offers wisdom.” 
Her statement of her right to make this offer is also found in the Tro- 
janska Priéa and in Leomarte;* in Konrad she offers wisdom, and states 
her right to make such an offer.”’ Paris’ reflection that he does not need 
this gift has already been commented on. 

Jubiter in the L(EA) version speaks third and offers Paris the gift 
of beauty. Since this is clearly an invented addition to the story, it need 
not be quoted. Then follows Venus’ speech: 

L(EA) 

Po spak Venus, peo furbe lady, 

‘Kny3t, 3ef me peo bal for py cortesy (590) 
And pou schalt haue loue and wolde, 

Alle folk pe schal loue, bobe zonge & olde; 

Alle wymmen pat pe seon wip sy3t 

Schole be loue wip al heore my 3t— 

Maydenes in chaumbre schal loue pe alle, (595) 
Ladyes in boure, & wyues in halle. 

Alle wymmen schole beo in py pouste 

And alle schole pey loue pe.’ 

Pan hade y muche blys 

To haue peo loue of alle pis (600) 
And gaf hire peo bal hastely 

And saide heo was peo faireste lady. 


* E.g., Apollodorus, Epitome, m1, 2; Lucian, Deor. Dial., 20, 12; Colluthus, Rap. Hel., 
143 ff.; and Ovid, Heroides, xv1, 81-82. 

% E.g., Myth. Vat. 1, 208; Hyginus, Fab., 92. On the offer of wisdom see W. C. Curry, 
“The Judgment of Paris,” MLN, xxx1 (1916), 114-116. Curry is evidently mistaken in 
believing that Pallas’ promise of wisdom was unknown in classical times. It should be 
noted that Pallas offers both wisdom and strength in battle in the 7réjumanna Saga, p. 22, 
and in Floire et Blanceflor, |. 466, ed. E. du Méril (Paris, 1856). Alfonso (p. 39) gives what 
may be a very significant explanation: since Pallas has two names, she is mistress of two 
accomplishments: “ . . . en lo que me dizen Pallas so deesa delos saberes liberales, et Min- 
erua deesa de batalla.” 

% Trojanska Priga: “ . . . habeo enim in potestate fortitudinem, neque erit fortior heros 
te” (p. 161); Leomarte: “ . . . que en ella era el poder de lo fazer vencedor en faziendas” 
(p. 153). 27 “74 walt ich aller wisheit” (1954). Cf. Juno’s promise in MS H, above. 
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H 

Pallas** pe way from him has taken, 

And venesse to him was I-comen (440) 
And seyd, ‘Parys, wele be pou ay, 

Mahound the save pat best may 

ffor pou art be trewest knyght, 

And all pyng pou Jugest ryght, 


Therefore, Parys, I pray the (445) 
That Appull pat pou graunte me... 
That Appull, Parys, graunt pou me, (449) 


A feyre leman I wull yeve be; 

Thou shallt haue the fayrest leman 

That euer god leyd lyf vppon.’ 

And thenne, sire, I be-bought me so 

That Juno hadd no ryght per-to;... (454) 
Ne pallas, Sir, so mot y the; (457) 
Venesse was fayrer thanne pre. 

Therfeore I grauntt her to have 

That appul was with gold be-graue. .. . 


In the ancient Cypria, as well as in numerous other classical accounts,”® 
Venus specifically offers Paris the hand of Helen; in ET she merely offers 
the fairest wife. Only in the first Vatican Mythographer (208), so far as 
I know, does she offer to give him any woman he wants. Yet she must 
have made some such statement in the source of S, since in other medieval 
accounts her offer is almost identical. Compare Venus’ speech in the 
Istorietta, in which she reminds Paris of his integrity (corresponding to 
H) and then makes her offer (corresponding to L[EA]}): 


Paris, settu se’leale uomo, tu mi dei la mela donare, per cid che alla pid bella 
debbe essere data. Settu mi fai ragione io l’avré, essettu fai ch’io l’abbia, io ti 
doneré bello dono. Cid fia chettutte le donne chetti vedranno t’amaranno e 
qualunque tue vorrai, sitti dard; e ancora vedi che io sono la pid bella (382). 


In Jansen Enikel’s Weltchronik (13913 ff.)*° and in Alexandre (386) she 
also offers Paris any woman he wants, and in Trojanska Prita (161) she 
tells him that all ladies will love him. With the idea in L(EA) (595-596) 
that Paris can have his pick of both married and unmarried ladies, com- 


28 Evidently one speech has dropped out of H, since it is Juno, not Pallas, who has just 
been addressing Paris. The name Pallas is significant, since in Dares, Benoit, ET, and C she 
is regularly called Minerva. The popular Latin source which we must assume to have existed 
undoubtedly used the name Pallas, since this is the form used in nearly every analogue; 
e.g., Konrad (1038), Alexandre (340), Leomarte (152), Jstorietta (382), Mannyng (515), etc. 

29 E.g., Apollodorus, Epitome, m1, 2; Lucian, Deor. Dial., 20, 13-16; Colluthus, Rap. Hel., 
164 f.; Ovid, Heroides, xvi, 83 ff.; Hyginus, Fab., 92. 

%© Ed. P. Strauch, Mon. Germ. Hist., Deutsche Chroniken, 11 (Hannover and Leipzig, 
1900). 
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pare Alexandre: 
Dar te yo casamiento |] muger qual tu quisieres 
por casar 0 casada || qual tu por bien touieres. (386) 


One further passage in the judgment should be noted. That is Venus’ 
speech of thanks to Paris, with her instructions that he proceed to Greece: 


L(EAB) ffor nopyng schaltow per drede; 
‘Alisaunder, y schal qwyte pe fful wel schaltow ber spede. 

Pat pou hast pus honoured me. Peo faireste lady pat beorip lyf 

Bide py fadir, as he is kyng hende, _ pou schalt welde to py wif.’ 

Graunte pe to grece to wende, (607-614) 


In Jansen Enikel she likewise makes a speech to Paris at this point, 
practically identical in content: 

dé sprach frou Venus: ‘lieber man, ich wil dir fiiegen ein edel wip, . . 
dd hast mir éren vil get4n, diu kiiniginn von Kriechen lant... 
die wil ich widerdienen sé, nd var gén Kriechen, des ist zit, 


daz di muost werlich werden vr6. und nim die frouwen hie ze stunt.’ 
(13991-13995; 13999; 14006-14007). 


In ET (400) Venus also informs Paris that his promised wife is to be ob- 
tained in Greece, but it is at a considerably later point in the narrative, 
after Paris’ supplication that Venus keep her promise to him. Yet in the 
immediate source of S and Enikel this speech must have come immedi- 
ately after the judgment, since in C, as well as in other versions," she 
gives him similar and somewhat fuller instructions at this point. 

A few words, finally, should be said about the general conception of the 
judgment in MS H. This version separates itself further from Dares than 
the other MSS by omitting the idea that the goddesses approach Paris 
while he is asleep in the forest; and the writer apparently did not con- 
sistently think of it as a speech of Paris, since he unthinkingly lapses into 
the third person at ll. 430, 437, and 439-440. Another interesting con- 
ception is that the goddesses come separately to Paris to offer their 
bribes; e.g.: 

Pallas pe way from him has taken, 
And venesse to him was I-comen.” (439-440) 


31 In C (243), Alexandre (392), and Mannyng (613 ff.) she instructs him to proceed to 
Greece under the pretence of being a merchant. MS H of S shows a very definite source 
relationship to these accounts; i.e., when Paris arrives in Menelaus’ kingdom, he disguises 
his identity, pretending to come as a merchant: 

“Marchauntis,” pey seyd, “pat we be; 
Out of the see Octaman comen wee...” (654a-6545) 

* Cf. ET: “Etiam ipsi promisit ..., et discessit. Postea vero Venus... ad eum in- 
gressa est’’ (398-399). 
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In ET (398) Paris deliberately postpones the judgment for three days, 
during which the goddesses make their offers separately. In Robert 
Mannyng and in the Roman d’Eneas* we find also that a day is set for 
the decision; and it seems necessary to suppose an ultimate source con- 
nection with ET at this point. 

We may conclude that the author of the Seege did not base his narra- 
tive of the judgment primarily on Dares, although he was certainly in- 
fluenced by that source. Nor can this drama of the elfin ladies be regarded 
entirely as an original flight of the poet’s imagination, since many of the 
speeches find rather close parallels in other vernacular Troy stories. 
The Excitdium Troiae, which is so remarkably close to the Seege in the 
birth and upbringing of Paris, is not possible as a direct source of the 
judgment, although it resembles the Seege in some particulars of this 
episode. We are forced to the hypothesis that the author of the Seege 
had read a fuller version of this narrative, probably based on the Ex- 
cidium or partly on it, in which occur a great many dramatic speeches, 
especially those of the three (four) goddesses. The writer of MS H had 
evidently also read this source;** he brought the story at several places 
into greater agreement with it, and added from it a few details and 
speeches. 

E. BacBy ATwoop 

University of Texas 


3% In Eneas (|. 128) the postponement is likewise for three days: ‘a lui reviegnent al tierz 
jor’—ed. J.-J. Salverda de Grave, Classiques francais du Moyen Age, nos. 44, 62 (Paris, 
1925-9). In Mannyng (538) the goddesses merely “sette a day.” Cf. ET: “Ille vero accepto 
malo eas distulit et iudicium comperendinavit”’ (398). 

% T find no reason to suppose that this source was different from that of the LEA version. 
The changes are in the nature of corrections or additions; the additions are consistent with 
LEA, and they show correspondences to the same vernacular analogues. 
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XXIII 
OXFORD AND ENDIMION 


T is curious, in view of the strange fascination which the seventeenth 

Earl of Oxford has exercised on a whole school of modern critics, that 
perhaps the most crucial episode in his life has been glossed over or ig- 
nored completely. Yet this episode, however discreditable to the Earl, 
is of some literary interest. 

Edward de Vere (1550-1604) became a royal ward at the age of twelve 
(1562), and was brought up in the household of Sir William Cecil, later 
Lord Burghley. In 1571 he married Cecil’s daughter Anne. As a youth 
he enjoyed considerable popularity at court. In the spring of 1573 Gilbert 
Talbot wrote to his father: 


My Lo. of Oxforth is lately growne into great credite; for the Q. Ma*!¢ delitithe 
more in his parsonage, and his daunsinge, and valientnes, then any other: I 
thinke Sussex dothe back him all that he can; if it were not for his fyckle hed he 
would passe any of them shortly. 


Talbot was probably referring to a well recognized failing when he men- 
tioned the Earl’s “fyckle hed.’” In spite of his high rank and advan- 
tageous position as the son-in-law of Lord Burghley, he was never en- 
trusted with any office or public business. But he danced and tilted well, 
and throughout the 1570’s he was one of the leading figures in the social 
life of the court. In 1579-80, as one of the chief supporters of the Queen’s 
projected marriage with the Duc d’Alengon, he was “superlative in the 
Prince’s [Elizabeth’s] favor.’* But at Christmas, 1580, he became in- 
volved in a quarrel in which he “lost credit and honour” and was 
“abandoned by all his friends and by all the ladies of the court.’ The 
quarrel came to the Queen’s notice in the following way: 


A few days before Christmas the Earl of Oxford (who about four and a half 
years ago on his return from Italy made profession of the Catholic faith together 
with some of his relatives among the nobility and his best friends, and had sworn, 
as he says, and signed with them a declaration that they would do all they could 
for the advancement of the Catholic religion) accused his former friends to the 
Queen of England ... For his own part he craved forgiveness for what he had 
done, saying that he now recognized that he had done wrong. He then proceeded 


1 Quoted in E. K. Chambers, Sir Henry Lee (Oxford, 1936), p.154. 

? For a rational discussion of his character see A. Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 
1910), pp. 78-81. The documentation in B. M. Ward’s The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford 
(London, 1928), is useful also. 

3 Sir Fulke Greville, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Nowell Smith (Oxford, 1907), p. 63. 

* Ward, p. 208, from the report of the French ambassador. 
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to accuse his best friends who had supported him in his recent quarrels* of having 
conspired against the State by having made profession of the Catholic faith, 
and he endeavoured to do them all the harm he could. The Queen . . . was very 
much upset about it, for she was very fond of most of those accused by the Ear]; 
among whom were Lord Henry Howard, a brother of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
and Charles Arundel.® 


The Queen ordered all concerned into custody while the confession was 
being investigated, but Oxford was “soon set at liberty,’’’ and took part 
in a tilt at court on January 22.8 

However, worse was to follow. On March 23, 1580/81, Sir Francis 
Walsingham wrote to a friend: 
On Tuesday at night Anne Vavysor was brought to bed of a son in the maidens’ 
chamber. The E. of Oxeford is avowed to be the father, who hath withdrawn 
himself with intent, as it is thought, to pass the seas. The ports are laid for him 
... The gentlewoman the selfsame night she was delivered was conveyed out 
of the house and the next day committed to the Tower.® 


All mention of this scandal is omitted by Captain B. W. Ward, the Earl’s 
chief biographer. Most of the facts have been gathered up and set forth 
briefly by Sir Edmund Chambers in his life of Sir Henry Lee (pp. 150-163). 
But as he is concerned with Anne Vavasour and not with Oxford, he does 
not investigate the connection between the Christmas quarrel and this 
disclosure. 

However, when Anne Vavasour accused Oxford of having seduced her, 
the Queen not only imprisoned Oxford for that offense, but showed a 
renewed interest in his confession of Catholic activities and his charges 
against his former friends. She knew, what his biographers have over- 
looked, that the friends with whom Oxford had quarreled, and whom he 
charged with plotting against the government, were relatives of Anne 
Vavasour and friends of her family. Therefore, when Anne’s condi- 
tion was discovered, Oxford’s charges against Lord Howard, Charles 
Arundel, Francis Southwell, and others, took on the appearance of a 
conspirator’s quarrel, and Oxford’s confession looked like self-protection 
instead of the proof of his innocence and loyalty which he had pretended. 

Lord Howard was a cousin of Oxford’s, but he was also a first cousin 


5 Probably the famous tennis-court quarrel with Sir Philip Sidney, and a quarrel with 
some gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

*B. M. Ward, pp. 207-208, translating the report of Mauvissiére de Castelnau, the 
French Ambassador. The text of the report is printed in J. H. Pollen and W. MacMahon, 
The Ven. Philip Howard Earl of Arundel, 1557-95, in Publications of the Catholic Record 
Society, xx1 (1919), 29. The dispatch is dated 11 Jan., 1581 (n.s.). See also pp. 30-31. 

7 The Fugger News-Letters, 2d Series (1568-1605), ed. Victor von Klarwill, trans. L. S. R. 
Byrne (London, 1926), p. 55. 8 Calendar of Hatfield MSS, xm, p. 199. 

® Quoted from Chambers, Lee, pp. 155-156. 
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of Sir Henry Knyvet, the grandfather of Anne Vavasour. Two of Anne’s 
mother’s brothers, Sir Henry Knyvet the younger, and Sir Thomas 
Knyvet, and a sister, Katherine, Lady Paget, were at court at this time.'® 
Sir Thomas Knyvet was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and Lady 
Paget had been a Maid of Honour before her marriage and remained at 
court as a Gentlewoman of the Bedchamber. Since Anne Vavasour was 
only fifteen when she came to court in 1580, and since she was also a 
Gentlewoman of the Bedchamber, it seems probable that she was, to 
some extent, in her aunt’s care. 

Charles Arundel, who took sides with Lord Howard in the quarrel with 
Oxford, was a friend of the Knyvets, the Vavasours, and of Lord Paget, 
and apparently was also related to them." The Knyvets are not named 
in Mauvissiére’s report of Oxford’s confession, but they were involved in 
the quarrel which preceded and evidently precipitated the confession, 
for in the subsequent counter-charges entered by Lord Howard and 
Charles Arundel against Oxford, he is accused of having planned to 
murder both Sir Henry and Sir Thomas Knyvet. They may be the two 
knights mentioned in a news letter as having been arrested along with 
Lord Howard.” The news letter continues: 


The Earl of Oxford, also arrested but soon set at liberty, is again in the Tower 
for forgetting himself with one of the Queen’s Maids of Honour, who is in the 
Tower likewise. This in spite of his having a pretty wife, daughter of the Treas- 
urer. But he will not live with her. 


10 These Knyvets were grandchildren of Muriel Howard, daughter of Sir Thomas How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk. The genealogy of the Knyvets is discussed in Chambers, Lee, pp. 
150 ff.; Wiltshire Notes and Queries, vu (1916), 448-454; The Topographer and Genealogist, 
1, (1846), 469-473; Walter Rye, Norfolk Families (Norwich, 1913), p. 451; and for correc- 
tion of the D.N.B. see the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xu, 11. There were 
also links between the Knyvets and the Howards through the Rich and Dacres families. 
In 1583 Lord Henry Howard’s nephew, Thomas, second son of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
married Katherine, eldest daughter of Sir Henry Knyvet the younger. Lord Howard had 
assumed responsibility for his brother’s children after the Duke’s execution, and so was 
probably responsible for this match. 

11 He mentioned a “‘cousin Vavasour,” by whom Chambers thinks that Anne was meant; 
see Lee, p. 155. But a William Vavasour was among Oxford’s intimates before the Christ- 
mas debacle; see Ward, p. 128. A William Vavasour who describes himself as a brother of 
Thomas (Anne had a brother Thomas) is mentioned in the Cal. of State Papers Dom. 1581- 
1590, p. 145, but see p. 207. There is a letter from Arundel to an unnamed lady, mentioning 
her disgrace and banishment, and thanking her for delivering him from “almost as great 
agonie as your self endured,” which Chambers thinks is addressed to Anne. Arundel was 
a close friend of Lord Paget with whom he fled to Paris in 1583. 

12 Extant accounts of Oxford’s charges name only Lord Howard, Charles Arundel, and 
Francis Southwell “and others,” but neither of the latter two were knights. Sir Henry 
Knyvet was knighted in 1574, and Sir Thomas in 1578. 

13 Fugger News-Letters, p. 55. This letter is dated April 29, 1581, and effectively disposes 
of Ward’s contention that Oxford’s confinement was limited to one night. He examined the 
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Oxford was released from the Tower June 8, 1581." But he was still 
confined to his house in July and the Queen was alternately pressing 
for his reconciliation with his wife and demanding that he be confronted 
with Lord Howard and Charles Arundel.” Oxford charged them with 
conspiracy against the protestants and possession of a book “‘of painted 
pictures of prophecy” relating to the succession, possession of which was 
regarded as treasonable.* They replied by asserting that the book be- 
longed to Oxford, and they charged him in turn with being a notorious 
liar, a habitual drunkard, a practiser of unnatural vices, and one who had 
planned to murder various people, including Sir Henry and Sir Thomas 
Knyvet.!” As late as May 12, 1583, on the eve of a formal reconciliation 
with the Earl, Elizabeth thought of reopening the inquiry into his activi- 
ties as a secret Catholic.'* Walter Ralegh, who acted as Lord Burghley’s 
agent in the reconciliation,’® reported that he had dissuaded the Queen 
from 
new repartition betweene the Lords Howard, Arundel, and others, and the Earle; 
and [she] saide it was a matter not slightly to be passed over... it weare to 
small purpose, after so long absence [from Court] and so many disgraces, to call 
his honor and name agayne into question, wherby he might appeare to be less 
fitt either for her favor or presence.”° 





list of prisoners for whom food was supplied by the Lieutenant of the Tower and failed to 
find Oxford’s name among them, but noblemen frequently took their servants with them 
and supplied their own tables during their imprisonment. 

14 Acts of the Privy Council, ed. J. R. Dasent (London, 1896), N.S. xi, 74. 

1 Cal. of State Papers Dom. 1581-1590, pp. 22, 23, letters from Walsingham to Burghley 
dated July 12 and 14. Oxford had refused to live with Anne Cecil since 1576 when he re- 
turned from abroad and disowned the child which she had borne in his absence, on the 
fantastic grounds that he had not cohabited with her twelve months before the child was 
born, but only at Hampton Court, nine months before the birth; see Ward, pp. 115, 117. 

16 Cal. of State Papers Dom. 1581-1590, pp. 38, 70. In 1583 Lord Howard published 
A Defensative against the poyson of supposed Prophecies, in which he describes the type of 
prophetic writing and mentions the particular book which figures in these charges. He is 
careful to state that he is describing it from the report of others, and that he has never seen 
it; see pp. 116v and 120—20v of the reprint of 1620. 

17 The charges and counter-charges are preserved in the State Papers, but the Calendar 
(1581-90), gives only the briefest summary, pp. 1, 32, 38-40, 70, 97, and Addenda 158 1- 
1625, pp. 48-9, 84-5. Many excerpts are scattered through Ward, pp. 99-100, 128-129, 
206-234. A summary of Lord Howard’s part of it is in G. F. Nott’s “Memoirs of the Life 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton,” in The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and of Sir Thomas W yatt the Elder (London, 1815), 1, 434. 

18 She had reason to distrust him, since he had plotted to rescue the Duke of Norfolk from 
the Tower in 1571/2. The plot was not discovered at the time, but in 1574 it came to the 
knowledge of the Privy Council, and Oxford fled to the Low Countries. It was feared that 
he would join his uncle, the exiled Earl of Westmorland, but Burghley managed to smooth 
over the affair and persuade him to return; see Ward, pp. 66-69, 92-98; and Cal. of State 
Papers Dom., 1547-80, pp. 478, 484, 485. 19 Thid. 

20 Edward Edwards, The Life and Letters of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), u, 21. 
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Meanwhile, the Knyvet clan undertook to avenge the family dishonor. 
In March, 1581/2, Sir Thomas Knyvet fought a duel with Oxford. Both 
men were wounded, “but my lord of Oxford more dangerously. You know 
Mr Knevet is not meanly beloved in court; and therefore he is not like 
to speed ill, whatsoever the quarrel be.’*! The feud between Oxford and 
Sir Thomas Knyvet continued through a series of street fights and am- 
bushes in which several men were wounded, and two of Oxford’s and 
one of Knyvet’s men had been killed by the end of March 1582/3.” Four 
of these were serious enough to come to the attention of the authorities, 
and on one occasion Sir Thomas Knyvet was tried for murder and ac- 
quitted. Both Lord Howard and Arundel appeared on the Knyvet side 
in at least one of these affairs. Feuillerat not unjustly compares them to 
the feud between the Montagues and the Capulets. As late as January 
19, 1584/5, the lady’s brother, Thomas Vavasour, challenged Oxford to 
a duel.# 

In spite of the efforts of Lord Burghley and all the other courtiers 
whose aid he could enlist, it was not until June 1, 1583, that the Queen 
consented to see the Earl. The meeting took place at Theobalds during a 
visit of consolation to Lord Burghley, who had just lost his younger 
daughter, Elizabeth Wentworth.™ Oxford presented himself to the Queen, 
and “after some bitter words and speches, in the end all sins ar for- 
given and he may repayre to the court at his pleasure.’ 

The discovery of the Throckmorton plot, in the autumn of 1583, 
ruined both Lord Howard and Charles Arundel,” and to some extent 
vindicated Oxford’s charges against them. After this disclosure, in the 
winter of 1583/4, Oxford’s position at court was improved and that of 
the Howard-Knyvet faction was proportionally weakened.?’ 

%1 Nicholas Faunt to Anthony Bacon, quoted from Chambers, pp. 156-157. That the 
quarrel was over Anne Vavasour is evident from another report of the duel; see p. 156. 
Only six weeks before this duel took place, Jan. 21, 1581/2, Sir Thomas Knyvet was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Palace of Whitehall; see Ward, p. 227 n. 

® Different episodes in this feud are described by Chambers, pp. 156-157; Calendar of 
State Papers Dom. 1581-90, p. 58; Feuillerat, Lyly, pp. 126-128; and see Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christopher Hatton (London, 1847), pp. 321-324. 
There were two fights in June, 1582, and one in July, and one the following March. 

23 The challenge is printed by Chambers, p. 158. The fact that it was preserved among the 
Burghley papers suggests that it was turned over to the authorities and the duel forbidden. 

* FE. M. Tenison, Elizabethan England (Royal Leamington Spa, 1933-40) rv, 289. Eliza- 
beth was born 1 July, 1564, and married Thomas Wentworth, son and heir of Thomas, Lord 
Wentworth, in 1581. Her husband died 7 Nov., 1582, and she died childless in April, 1583. 

% Hist. MSS. Comm. Report xu, App. Iv, Rutland MSS., 1, 149-151. 

28 Lord Howard was imprisoned in the Fleet, and was later in custody in the country. 
He was not readmitted to court until 1600; see Nott, p. 435 ff. Charles Arundel fled with 
Lord Paget to Paris and thereby seemed to confess his treason. 

27 T cannot find that Thomas and Henry Knyvet were suspected, or that Lady Paget 
suffered from the flight of her husband, but the group was weakened numerically in spite 
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John Lyly entered Oxford’s service before March, 1580, and remained 
with him until some time in 1588. He looked upon Lord Burghley as his 
foster-father and some of his letters indicate that he tried to help the 
Lord Treasurer in his efforts to straighten out Oxford’s difficulties. He 
seems to have worked in the interest of Lady Oxford, with whom the 
Earl was reconciled at Christmas, 1581,7* and he was consulting with 
Lord Burghley about the Earl’s affairs in July, 1582.** His first two plays, 
Alexander and Campaspe and Sapho and Phao were apparently presented 
at court in the winter of 1583/4, when the Earl was allowed to appear at 
court again and was naturally trying to regain his old position of favor 
and popularity. 

It does not seem improbable that, under these circumstances, the Earl’s 
secretary might try to write an apology for Oxford, and I should like to 
venture the suggestion that perhaps Endimion was written with that 
end in view. Modern attempts to discover and interpret Elizabethan 
topical allegory have produced such absurdities at the hands of over- 
zealous devotees, that a scholar who desires a reputation for sanity 
hardly ventures to touch the subject. And yet, the evidence is too ex- 
tensive to be ignored that a good deal of the entertainment especially 
prepared for the Queen was topical, that she thoroughly enjoyed inter- 
preting that kind of enigmas, and that personal pleas for her favor often 
took that form. One has only to read the entertainments gathered to- 
gether in John Nichols’ Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth (London, 1823), including lists of symbolic New Year’s gifts to 
the Queen, to observe the practice in this respect. Files of private letters 
and ambassadors’ reports of court entertainments contain further evi- 
dence in the same direction.*° What we lack is a gathering together and 
analysis of these records which would provide us with some facts and 
principles for future guidance. 

I believe that most of the absurdities arise from the attempt to inter- 
pret the allegories, even where they are clearly present, in the light of a 





of the fact that Anne’s brother, Thomas Vavasour, came to court in 1584 and entered the 
service of the Earl of Leicester. Anne’s sister became a Maid of Honour about 1590; Cham- 
bers, p. 161. 8 See the quotation in Ward, p. 228. 

2° R. W. Bond, The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902), 1, 27-29, prints the letter 
but does not understand Oxford’s troubles; see the letters in Feuillerat, pp. 533-534, 529- 
531. 

* Feuillerat’s Lyly, pp. 104-106, gathers up some of this material; Chambers’ Lee, pp. 
84-90, discusses the topical import of the Woodstock entertainment of 1575 and notes it 
in the entertainment of 1592 (p. 150) and in Lee’s retirement ceremonies (pp. 135-144). 
See also Appendices D and E. Essex presented a discussion of the state of his mind to the 
Queen in this form in 1595 (see Nichols, m1, 371), and we get a glimpse of the low state of 
popular interpretation in the report of it to Robert Sidney; Arthur Collins, Sidney Papers, 
1, 362. Lord Burghley also resorted to this kind of symbolism, and so did Sir Christopher 
Hatton; see Feuillerat’s notes in Lyly, pp. 104-106. 
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sketchy knowledge of the history of a few figures and political events, 
whereas the more obvious cases of this kind of thing concern the per- 
sonal relations of the Queen with her courtiers. It seems clear that the 
delicate subject of the Queen’s marriage was sometimes touched upon, 
and evidence is available that she usually resented such references. It 
seems, therefore, initially improbable that playwrights and court en- 
tertainers ventured to go further and advise her in this way about affairs 
of state. 

Repeated attempts have been made to interpret Endimion as topical 
allegory,*' because it is so evident that Cynthia largely represents Queen 
Elizabeth. But the status of such interpretation has been summed up by 
a recent editor as follows: “recent opinion, while not challenging the 
obvious references to Elizabeth, nor denying the presence of topical allu- 
sions, is sceptical of the proposed allegories. ’* 

In 1909, Professor Percy W. Long reviewed the whole subject, pointing 
out the untenability of all existing attempts to explain the play as per- 
sonal allegory, and offering the alternative suggestion that the plot was 
framed to convey an allegory of courtly love in the new “Platonic” 
fashion, Tellus and Cynthia representing Heavenly and Earthly Beauty, 
and Endymion being the courtly lover, temporarily enthralled by Tellus 
but eventually rescued by Cynthia.* 

Certainly a contrast between Cynthia and Tellus is indicated in the 
naming of the two characters,™ but such a philosophical implication does 
not exclude the possibility that there are also personal implications in the 
play. Professor Long does not deny that Cynthia, whom he would have 
to be Heavenly Beauty, represents also Queen Elizabeth. 

Let us try to place ourselves in the position of the court audience. They 
remembered the plays of Zabeta and Gaudina at Kenilworth and Wood- 


31 An insufficient knowledge of the chronology involved allowed J. P. Collier and Hazlitt 
to suggest that Endymion represents Lyly; see Feuillerat, p. 143 n. N. J. Halpin, ‘‘Oberon’s 
Vision in the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Illustrated by a Comparison with Lylie’s Endy- 
mion,” Shakespeare Society Publications (1843), Part 11, pp. 47 ff., suggested that Endymion 
and Tellus represent Leicester and Lady Sheffield. G. P. Baker, in his edition of the play 
(New York, 1894), pp. 1 ff., argues for Leicester and Lady Essex. R. W. Bond, in his edition 
of the Works, 1, 46 ff. argues for Leicester and Mary Queen of Scots. But W. W. Greg, 
in his review, MLQ, vi (1903), 22, rejects this argument. Feuillerat, pp. 143 ff. accepts Mary 
Queen of Scots as Tellus but would have Endymion her son James. P. W. Long, “‘Lyly’s 
Endimion: an Addendum,” Modern Philology, vir (1911), 599-605, points out the many 
improbabilities in this identification. 

3 Hazelton Spencer, Elizabethan Plays (Boston, 1933), p. 144. Quotations are from this 
text. 33 “The Purport of Lyly’s Endimion,” PMLA, xxtv (1909), 164-184. 

4 Henry Morley, English Writers (London, 1892), rx, 208, asserts that the play is an im- 
personal allegory touching “the relation of the mind of man to Earth and Heaven.” But, 
as Long points out, Cynthia does not represent Heaven; ‘“‘Purport,” p. 177. 
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stock in 1575. They were familiar with the use of Cynthia as a poetic 
name for the Queen.*® It was well known that Ly!ly was in Oxford’s 
service and therefore under obligation (or suspicion) to promote his in- 
terests. Therefore, as soon as Endymion appeared on the stage and began 
to protest his devotion to Cynthia, as he does in the opening scene, would 
not the Queen and her court begin to look for parallels between Endym- 
ion and Oxford? 

Professor Long recognized that, from the point of view of the play- 

wright’s motive, Oxford was the most likely candidate for the réle of 
Endymion,* but at the time he wrote, the pertinent facts about Oxford’s 
troubles had not been brought together. He says of the part of Tellus 
in the play: 
The data in brief describe Tellus (if a historical personage) as a fair young virgin 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court, vainly loving a lover of the Queen’s; imprisoned for 
slandering him; thwarted in revengefully attempting to estrange them; pardoned 
after the confession of her love.** 


Let us see how this fits Oxford’s story. Anne Vavasour was certainly a fair 
young virgin of the court. Virtually all of Elizabeth’s courtiers posed as 
her lovers and there is no suggestion in the play that Endymion wanted 
to marry Cynthia, so that as far as his devotion to Cynthia is concerned, 
Endymion might represent any courtier. But Tellus is represented, not 
as having been wronged by Endymion, but as slandering him and 
attempting to estrange the Queen from him. 

Anne Vavasour evidently named Oxford as the father of her child, but 
is it probable that he ever admitted his responsibility? He repudiated his 
wife in 1576 on the ground that the child she had borne was not his. He 
had nothing to gain and much to lose by accepting the responsibility for 
Anne’s child. He would have to provide for it, and he was bankrupt. 
Besides, an admission of guilt would only make his reinstatment with 
the Queen more difficult. On more than one occasion he boldly asserted 
the complete selfishness of his principles.*® Lord Burghley probably re- 
veals the character of Oxford’s defense when he refers to Anne asa “drab.” 

If Oxford pleaded innocence, as it is in perfect keeping with his char- 
acter that he would, then Anne’s charge becomes slander, actuated by 
malice. She had been in love with the Earl. There are contemporary 
verses extant which represent Anne’s love for ‘‘Vere,’’*® as well as some 


% Zabeta is alluded to in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris (1584), and Gaudina in the Wood- 
stock entertainment of 1592. 

% See E. C. Wilson, England’s Eliza (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 245 ff., 297-320. 

37 “Purport,” p. 173. 38 “Addendum,” p. 603. 

39 See quotations in Ward, pp. 103, 110, 121, and 126 ‘for always I have, and I will still, 
prefer mine own content before others.” ‘© Printed by Chambers, pp. 151-154. 
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verses in which Ralegh is supposed to have warned her of her danger. 
But, according to the story Lyly tells, and in all probability according 
to the story Oxford told, he would have nothing to do with her, and so, in 
revenge, she slandered him. 

For lack of direct evidence on this point, we have to deal with the 
probabilities of the situation, but they are genuine probabilities, not 
merely convenient possibilities. By the time Endimion was written, sev- 
eral of Anne’s defenders were in disgrace on account of the Throckmor- 
ton plot, and she herself had been the subject of further scandal and had 
probably borne a second illegitimate child, as we shall see. It would, 
therefore, b2 fairly safe for Lyly to throw the whole blame on her, if 
he was writing Endimion as an apology for Oxford. 

Tellus is in attendance on Cynthia and is treated as a subordinate by 
her. Yet she is addressed as “Madam,” a title of respect to which Anne’s 
birth (as the descendant of a Howard she could claim kinship with the 
Queen) and position at court would entitle her. She is a girl (11, i, 51; 
Iv, i, 19), young and beautiful. Cynthia says: 

Is it possible, Tellus, that so few years should harbor so many mischiefs? Thy 
swelling pride have I borne, because it is a thing that beauty maketh blameless 
..« (Vv, iii, 76-79). 


Tellus offers in her own defense only the plea that her heart— 
Madam, I not without blushing confess, yielded to love (v, iii, 125-126). 


That was certainly Anne’s crime. Cynthia orders Tellus to prison, where 
she is to weave stories “what punishments long tongues have.” But when 
she is released she has wrought “Only the picture of Endymion,” and 
Cynthia says, ‘Then so much of Endymion as his picture cometh to, 
possess and play withal” (v, iii, 355-359). It has been suggested in an- 
other connection that the picture is a poetic symbol for a child, as it is 
in the famous lament of Dido for Aeneas.“' In that case, this enigmatical 
reference to Endymion’s picture is a poetic allusion to Anne’s child. 

In general outline, as well as in some suggestive details, which a 
reader of the play can discover for himself once he is in possession of the 
pertinent facts, the story of Tellus agrees with that of Anne Vavasour, 
and the part created for Endymion is suggestive of Oxford’s troubles 
during the earlier part of Lyly’s service with him. The representation 
could not, of course, be literal, both for considerations of tact and be- 
cause Lyly was not writing a realistic play. Whatever is there, is repre- 
sented under a poetic fiction which permitted the author to select from 
the facts as his story and his object in writing the play dictated. 

“ Halpin makes the suggestion in connection with Lady Sheffield’s child by Leicester. 


See John Donne, “Elegy on the L.C.,’’ “His children are his pictures.” The Complete Poems 
of John Donne, ed. R. E. Bennett (Chicago, 1942), p. 229. 
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The play had its inception in the selection of the classical myth on 
which it is based. From this myth Lyly has preserved only the two chief 
characters and the central situation, Endymion’s sleep and the unique 
kiss with which Cynthia awakens him. The rest of the story he makes 
over to suit himself. Endymion loves Cynthia, instead of the reverse, the 
whole story of Tellus is invented, and so is the machinery of the enchant- 
ment and its dissolution. If the myth was selected as the vehicle for a 
plea for Oxford, then both the sleep and the kiss must be symbolic of 
Oxford’s situation, since those are clearly the elements for which the 
poet selected it. 

The sleep can be interpreted as a symbol of royal displeasure, as it was 
in the entertainment at Woodstock in 1592, which will be discussed later. 
The kiss, as a unique display of Cynthia’s favor, is a very appropriate 
poetic symbol for the unusually large pension which the Queen granted 
Oxford in June, 1586. Even before his disgrace the Earl had sold most of 
his estates and run hopelessly into debt. Lord Burghley supported his 
family and got the Queen to provide for them. But the Queen preferred 
giving Oxford a pension, payable quarterly at her pleasure, to granting 
him more lands to squander. So he was given 1000 pounds a year out of 
the exchequer.“ He was one of the few representatives of the old nobility 
remaining at court, and the Queen’s sense of the royal dignity required 
that he be provided for, especially since, as hereditary Lord Great 
Chamberlain, he was needed to officiate at state functions, such as the 
thanksgiving after the Armada victory.“ 

Oxford’s pension was granted before Endimion was written. According 
to the first edition (1591), the play was acted before the Queen at Green- 
wich “on Candlemas day at night by the Chyldren of Paules.” Between 
1580 and 1591, the only probable date for this performance was February 
2, 1587/8.“ At that time Lyly was still in Oxford’s service, although he 


Ward makes much of the unique character of this pension, and it seems to be the larg- 
est she ever granted without duties attached to it, but the Earl was definitely unemploy- 
able. 

@ J.E.N., in a review of Ward, in E.H.R., xttv (1929), 337-338, says, “It is enough to 
assume that the pension was provision for a bankrupt earl so that he might—as the patent 
phrases it—‘be in some manner relieved’.’”’ In 1590, Oxford’s settlement with the Court of 
Wards showed that he owed the Queen 11,000 pounds; Strype, Annals, (Oxford, 1824), 
Vol. m1, Pt. II, 191. For Burghley’s aid see Calendar of State Papers, Dom. (1581-90) 
pp. 335, 409-410. 

“ Both Feuillerat and Bond argue for 1585/6 because that date suits their interpretation 
of the personal allegory, but the extant records of court performances do not support them. 
Between 1580 and 1591 the Queen kept Christmas, through Candlemas at Greenwich only 
between 1584/5 and 1587/8; E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), rv, 
“Court Calendar;” Mary S. Steele, Plays and Masques at Court During the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth, etc. (New Haven, 1926), pp. 91-97. The records of the first of these four years are 
fairly adequate and make it improbable that Endimion was acted in 1584/5. For the next 
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seems to have left it later in 1588.“° In order to have the play ready for 
court presentation so early in 1588, Lyly must have written Endimion 
in 1587 or earlier. It is quite possible that it was written as much as a 
year earlier, since plays were usually tried out in the theatre before they 
were presented at court. There is, however, no reason for dating the com- 
position of the play earlier than the middle of 1586, the date of the 
granting of Oxford’s pension. 

If Lyly wrote Endimion as a plea for the Earl of Oxford, he evidently 
found further material for his plot in the subsequent history of Anne 
Vavasour, for there is a remarkable parallel, both of character and action, 
between Tellus’ relations with her jailer, Corsites, and Anne’s relations 
with Sir Henry Lee. Corsites is an old soldier who falls in love with his 
fair prisoner. She incites him to make an attack on the sleeping Endym- 
ion, but he fails and is put to sleep in turn. He is awakened and forgiven 
by Cynthia. 

Sometime between her imprisonment in the spring of 1581 and 1590, 
Anne Vavasour became the mistress of the Queen’s champion, Sir Henry 
Lee. All that can be learned of the history of the affair has been gathered 
up by Sir Edmund Chambers, who is of the opinion that it began as 
early as 1580. Lee was Anne’s uncle by marriage. His wife was a sister 
of Henry, Lord Paget, the husband of Anne’s aunt, Katherine Knyvet.*’ 
There is good reason for thinking that Anne was in Lee’s care during her 
imprisonment in the Tower. As Master of the Armoury, he had apart- 
ments in the White Tower in the center of the Tower enclosure.** Dis- 
tinguished prisoners were assigned to special quarters and sometimes to 





two years the records of plays and dates are missing from the Revels Office accounts, pub- 
lished by A. Feuillerat, Documents relating to the O fice of the Revels (Louvain, 1908), Band 
xxi of Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas, ed. W. Bang, pp. 360-375. 
The Acts of the Privy Council are also missing for 1582-86 O.S., and there is only one record 
of payment to players (Queen’s) for 1585/6 and none for 1586/7. These gaps leave only the 
records of payments by the treasurer of the Chamber in the Pipe Roll, which records pay- 
ments to Paul’s boys in 1586/7 but not on Candlemas. The only Candlemas payment to 
them is that of 1587/8; see E. K. Chambers, “Court Performances before Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
MLR, wr (1906), 9. 

4 Perhaps the death of Lady Oxford, in the summer of 1588, which severed the tie be- 
tween Oxford and Lord Burghley, made Lyly’s place untenable. He was made Esquire of 
the Body to the Queen in 1588, and thereafter importuned her for appointment in the 
Revels Office for many years; Feuillerat, pp. 552-563. 4 Lee, p. 160. 

47 Lee married in 1554, but in 1575 he was openly protesting his devotion to one of the 
court ladies. In 1584 his wife seems to have been living with her mother; Chambers, p. 77. 
All of his children were either dead or alienated by that time, for he made a recovery on his 
estates, destroying the entail. His wife was buried in 1590 (Chambers, pp. 76-79), and he 
was living openly with Anne in that year, if not earlier. 

48 Chambers, pp. 106-107, 110. He was appointed in 1580. 
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special jailers. Under very similar circumstances, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
imprisoned in 1592, was committed to the charge and quarters of his 
cousin, Sir George Carew, who was connected with the ordinance office 
and had an apartment in the Brick Tower within the Tower enclosure.*® 
Anne was entitled by birth and rank to at least as much consideration as 
Ralegh enjoyed, and her condition when she entered the Tower required 
special care for her health. Even if she was not committed to Lee’s care, 
he would hardly fail to take an active interest in his fair ‘‘niece’s” 
plight, such as, because of his connection with the Tower, could most 
readily be represented in a play by a jailer relationship. 

Lee seems to have made no secret of his infatuation. He had a suit of 
tilting armour engraved with her initials, and caused the fact that she 
lived with him “long time for love’’ to be inscribed on his tombstone—to 
the scandal of the parish. In 1583-84 Anne was the subject of further 
gossip,®° and probably by 1586 she had borne Sir Henry Lee a son. 

As to the propriety of alluding to this amour in a play written for the 
Queen, we must consider that Lee’s relations with Anne are clearly al- 
luded to in the entertainment which he himself provided for the Queen at 
Woodstock in 1592. This entertainment took the form of autobiograph- 
ical allegory. Since it is pertinent to this discussion both in content and 
method, I shall describe it briefly. The whole tone is one of reminiscence.™ 
The Queen is led through a grove of trees which represent metamor- 
phosed lovers. She enters a bower where an old knight (representing Lee) 
lies in perpetual sleep. She awakens him, not as in Endimion with a kiss, 
but by interpreting some pictures. Then he tells his story. He had been 
left to guard the pictures (which figured in the 1575 entertainment at 
Woodstock, where Lee was Keeper of the Lodge), but he had been un- 
faithful to his trust in the matter of one lady (whom Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers identifies as Anne Vavasour), and the Faery Queen (representing 
Queen Elizabeth, and also from the 1575 entertainment) had punished 

4 William Stebbing, Sir Walter Ralegh (Oxford, 1891), p. 94. 

50 In Leicester’s Commonwealth (1584) it is charged that Leicester offered her 100 pounds 
a year and jewels if she would become his mistress “shee being but the leavings of another 
man before him;” Chambers; p. 160; Leycester’s Common-wealth (1641), p.32. There is some 
reason to think that Charles Arundel was the author of this libel; see Ward, p. 221; Pollen, 
The Ven. Philip Howard, p. 58. Whether or not the charge was true, it is probable that Anne 
was befriended by Oxford’s enemies, the Leicester faction. Lee was an old friend of Leices- 
ter’s, and Anne’s brother entered Leicester’s service about 1585. 

51 He was made Yeoman of the Armoury in 1607/8; see Chambers, p. 222. If he was of 
age at that time, he must have been born by 1586 at the latest. 

52 Chambers, p. 150. 

53 The best text is that in Chambers, Lee, pp. 277-297. Bond, Lyly, 1, 404 ff. attempts to 
claim the authorship of the entertainment for Lyly, but see Chambers, pp. 145 ff., and 
W. W. Greg’s review of Bond, already cited. 
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him with a long sleep from which the Queen has now awakened him. 

The sleep here clearly represents royal disfavor, as I believe it does in 
Endimion, where both the hero and Corsites suffer from it. The period of 
Lee’s sleep in royal displeasure must have been over when the Queen con- 
sented to visit him, and there is no hint that he was out of favor in Nov- 
ember, 1590, when he entertained the Queen with elaborate retirement 
ceremonies in connection with the annual Accession day tilt. Anne was 
openly living with him in that year, and the period between November 
17, 1590, and the autumn of 1592 seems both too short and too late for 
the “sleep” alluded to. It is much more probable that Lee’s period of 
royal displeasure occurred between 1581 and 1590 and was over before 
the latter date. It would naturally come near the beginning of the liaison 
with Anne, which Chambers thinks began early in the 1580’s. 

The 1592 entertainment indicates clearly that Lee slept for a time in 
the Queen’s displeasure on account of Anne. The only problem is whether 
this period of displeasure came early enough to be represented in Lyly’s 
play. The impartial testimony of Lee’s distinguished biographer is that it 
probably did. 

Lyly’s characterization of Corsites fits Lee well enough so that an 
audience which identified Tellus with Anne could hardly fail to recog- 
nize him. The point is emphasized by repetition that Corsites is an old 
soldier by profession, a Captain (11, ii, 26-29; 32-36; Iv, iii, 134-136; 
157-159). Lee was an old campaigner, veteran of 1558, 1569, and the 
siege of Edinburgh castle in 1573. He had a command in each of these 
affairs and apparently boasted of his exploits in 1573.54 In 1580 he was 
appointed Master of the Armoury. He was preéminently a military man, 
a Captain, or commander.® Corsites boasts of his great feats of strength 
(1v, iii, 17-22) and Lee, as the Queen’s self-appointed champion, was 
the professional strong man of the court. 

Corsites’ attempt to move Endymion to an obscure cave (suggestive of 
a grave) might allude to the efforts of Anne’s friends to do away with 
Oxford. We do not know that Lee took an active part in the bitter feud, 
but he was certainly on the side of those who did. 

We are baffled by the lack of information at several points in the 
action, but the parallels of character, of the central facts of Lee’s infatua- 
tion with Anne, and of the Queen’s initial disapproval and final forgive- 
ness, are strong enough at least to raise the question whether Corsites 
was not a recognizable allusion to Lee. 


4 Chambers, pp. 40-41. 

55 The rank of “Captain” was a much higher one in those times than it is now, and cor- 
responded more nearly to the general officer or “colonel” of modern terminology. Sir Wil- 
liam Segar, Honor, Military and Civill (1602), p. 44, heads a chapter, “Of Captaines 
generall, Marshals, and other chiefe Commanders.” 
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The chief objection is a matter of decorum. Corsites is made ridiculous 
in the scene in which he fails to lift Endymion, and is pinched and put to 
sleep by the fairies. It might be contended that Lyly would hardly ven- 
ture to treat a prominent courtier in this way. But Elizabethan conven- 
tions of propriety differed substantially from ours, and even today some 
rather crude ragging of the President of the United States is permitted 
in the intimacy of the Press Club dinner, and even on the public stage. 

Much depends on Lyly’s relations with Lee, on unknown factors in 
Lee’s character, and on his position at court at the time the play was 
written. We know that he was an old man (ca. 55) who had invited laugh- 
ter by devoting himself romantically to a beautiful young woman of 
scandalous reputation. Lyly indicates graphically that Tellus made a 
fool of Corsites. But, on the other hand, he makes Corsites one of Cyn- 
thia’s trusted attendants, for whom she shows solicitude in his misfor- 
tune, and whom she readily forgives, even sanctioning his love.5’ Lyly 
merely says that Tellus made a fool of her old-soldier jailer and got him 
into trouble with Cynthia, a trouble represented, as in the case of Endym- 
ion, by sleep. But, says the play, after he had slept for a time beside 
Endymion, put to sleep by the mischief of the same lady, the Queen 
awakened (forgave) him, and even, in the end, bade him enjoy his love. 
This is substantially an apology for Corsites, and one which not only 
excuses him, but helps to excuse Endymion by showing what a naughty 
girl Tellus really was. 

If no parallel between the chief characters of the play and the affairs of 
Anne Vavasour and her two lovers, Oxford and Lee, was intended by the 
playwright, he at least feared that his audience would “apply pastimes,”’ 
that is, look for topical allegory in the play, for he warns them against it 
in his prologue. He also introduces a thin veil of physical allegory into 
the first two acts, but it is no more than a pretense which he soon drops 
almost entirely. 

On the other hand, the intention of the playwright to plead the cause 
of Endymion comes out strongly in the epilogue, where Endymion steps 
out of the play to tell the fable of the man for whom the wind and the 
sun contended. The moral is directly addressed to the Queen: 


%6 The two were probably acquainted. Lee kept town lodgings at the Savoy, where Lyly 
lived from about 1578-79 until his marriage in 1583; Feuillerat, pp. 41 ff., 132 ff. 

57 Tt has been asserted that Corsites marries Tellus, but Cynthia merely says to Corsites, 
“Well, enjoy thy love” (v, iii, 355). The Queen must have given some such sanction to the 
amour, since she forgave Lee, although he continued to live openly with Anne. Sometime 
between 1581 and 1590 she was married to a John Finch whom Lee pensioned. But there is 
no reason to suppose that she ever lived with Finch. She so far forgot his existence that after 
Lee’s death she married again and was heavily fined for having two husbands living. She 
managed to retain sufficient social position, however, to play hostess to Queen Anne, in the 
next reign. 
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Dread Sovereign, the malicious that seek to overthrow us with threats, do but 
stiffen our thoughts, and make them sturdier in storms; but if your Highness 
vouchsafe with your favorable beams to glance upon us, we shall not only stoop, 
but with all humility lay both our hands and hearts at your Majesty’s feet. 


This is hardly the language of an actor begging favor for the play, or 
even of a playwright asking for royal approval. It is too full of dignity 
and pride, and the reference to “the malicious that seek to overthrow us 
with threats” smacks of more serious matters. 

What, we must ask ourselves, would the court audience make of it, and 
of the story of Endymion’s troubles? Did Lyly invent the whole story of 
Tellus and her relations with Endymion and Corsites, without once 
thinking about Anne Vavasour, the court beauty who had caused Oxford 
years of trouble and disgrace (1581-85) by accusing him of having se- 
duced her? And who subsequently got an old soldier into trouble because 
he fell in love with her? 

If the audience had Anne’s story in mind as they watched the play, 
there are many details which would appear significant in that connec- 
tion. For example, Endymion describes two dreams which frightened 
him while he was asleep. The first is simply a dumb-show of the parts 
played by Floscula and Semele in influencing Cynthia. The second rep- 
resents an old man (Lord Burghley?) as offering a book of “counsels, 
policies, and pictures” of treason, to Endymion. He refused the counsels 
and policies, but he discovered the treasons, as Oxford “discovered,” or 
revealed, the treasons of Lord Howard and Charles Arundel. 

The Queen particularly enjoyed the type of puzzle represented by 
these enigmatical dreams, and there are records of similar enigmas in- 
vented for her amusement.** 

This interpretation of the dreams hinges, however, on the identification 
of Endymion. If he represents Oxford, then the dreams refer to the strug- 
gle between Oxford’s friends (represented by Floscula) and his enemies 
(represented by Semele) among the court ladies, and to his part in dis- 
covering the treasons which culminated in the Throckmorton plot. So 
interpreted, they represent a resume of the two causes of Oxford’s dis- 
grace. But if Endymion is not Oxford, then they remain unexplained, for 
they certainly do not fit into any interpretation of the play as physical or 
philosophical allegory,—nor into any of the previously offered interpre- 
tations of the play as topical allegory. They must have had some reason- 
ably intelligible meaning, for the Elizabethans were not given to invent- 
ing merely senseless enigmas. 


58 See for example, the account of the pictures at Woodstock; Chambers, Lee, pp. 87-89; 
and Lady Ralegh’s letter to Sir Robert Cecil, Edwards, Ralegh, 11, 397. 
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The parts played in the action by the old witch, Dipsas, her husband, 
Geron, and Endymion’s faithful friend, Eumenides, remain unexplained 
as topical allegory. Perhaps we lack the clues, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that all of the characters in the main plot stand for persons and 
events. The play is very symmetrical and formal in structure, and shows 
an admirable economy of parts and action. It seems highly improbable 
that Lyly was able to construct so neat and orderly a plot entirely out of 
current events. On the other hand, the artificiality of the plot does not 
preclude the presence of some topical matter. 

Interpretation of Endimon as an apology for the Earl of Oxford has at 
least the merit of meeting, more fully than any previous explanation, the 
three requirements which have been laid down for this kind of interpreta- 
tion. It is timely as commemoration of a recent very great favor which 
the Queen had shown Oxford. Lyly’s motive for writing such a play is 
direct and obvious. And the data of the play correspond with the data of 
historv to a surprising extent if no topical references were intended.® The 
final verdict must rest with each reader’s personal judgment of the proba- 
bilities of the situation and of Elizabethan usage in matters of this kind. 
But, whether or not we conclude that Endimion was planned and 
written as an apology and a plea for the Earl of Oxford,® since the ques- 
tion of topical import has been repeatedly raised in connection with this 
play, it is incumbent upon us to canvas the more immediate and obvious 
possibilities of such interpretation, before we go further afield, and before 
we reject the possibility altogether. In any case, a knowledge of the 
ramifications of Oxford’s troubles is necessary if we are to understand 
Lyly’s position and activities during the years of his service as “the 
minion secretary.” 

JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 

Evanston, Illinois 


59 C. F. Tucker Brooke, “The Allegory in Lyly’s Endimion,” Modern Language Notes, 
xxvi (1911), 12-15, points out some further considerations: that Lyly’s main object was 
flattery of the Queen, that the allegory must be personal and sentimental rather than diplo- 
matic, that Lyly’s allegories deal only with faits accom plis, never with advice to the Queen, 
and that the allegory probably extends only to a few of the main characters. With these 
requirements also the theory that the play is an apology for Oxford is in full accord. 

60 As late as the summer of 1588 he was still seeking preferment at court; see Ward, pp. 
286-292. 

















XXIV 


POESIA ESPANHOLA 
(Manuscript 756 of the Biblioteca Nacional Matritense) 


OESIA ESPANHOLA, a manuscript of sixty-seven folio pages, 

which forms part of the Gayangos Collection in the National Library 
at Madrid, was, as its title implies, compiled by a Portuguese. Further 
evidence of the nationality of the collector is furnished by two poems in 
Portuguese as well as the Portuguese captions added to several other 
compositions. From the authors included in it, it may be assumed that 
the m.anuscript belongs to the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
It has come down to us virtually intact except for a single folio page 
(45r) containing one complete sonnet and the initial five verses of an- 
other. However, some notion of the contents of the missing poem may be 
gained from the caption at the bottom of folio 44v-Soneto de Diego de 
Mendoca a la muerte de su muger, while the last nine verses of the other 
composition (given on folio 45v fortunately make it possible for us to 
retrace them and the missing lines that go with them to a sonnet by 
Géngora beginning ‘‘Mientras por competir con tu cabello,”’ Obras Poeti- 
cas, 1 (New York, 1921), p. 30. 

There is a curious similarity in the sequence of a number of poems by 
Quevedo and Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola between this manu- 
script and one by Juan Antonio Calderén, compiler of the Segunda Parte 
de las Flores de Poetas Ilustres de Espata, prepared in 1611, but printed 
for the first time in 1896 by Juan Quirés de los Rios and Francisco Rodri- 
guez Marin. For instance, the series of Quevedan poems:j Qué de robos, 
...¢€Dénde vas,...iQue alegre,...¢eQue tienes,...¢Con qué culpa 
. . . Diste credito .. . , Pues que primavera . . . (folios 26v—35v) is the same 
as that in Flores . . . 1, pp. 214-227, and reappear in the same order with 
the exception of the fourth item: ¢Que tienes... . A block of ten com- 
positions by Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola: Vencida Clori,... 
Quando los aires ..., Hago Fili...,Calla, no alegues ... , Que mdgica 
... , En la manchada olanda ..., Dizesme, Nufio..., Cayo, sefior..., 
Alivia sus fatigas ... (frequently attributed to B. L. but in reality be- 
longing to his brother, L. L. de Argensola), Quando me paro .. . (folios 
ir-22v) are likewise to be fourd in Calderén’s anthology in a partially 
identical sequence. Both collections also include identical compositions 
by Arguijo (4), Alonso Cabello (2), Ja4uregui (1), and a sonnet by B. L. de 
Argensola: Antes que Ceres... which is separated in this case from the 
Argensola block. All of these poems are minus any variants save Cabel- 
lo’s Memoria viva . .. in which the only difference is one word in line 
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fourteen (amor, ms., dolor, Flores ...). This would seem to indicate 
either that the Portuguese verse collector was acquainted with the second 
part of the Flores ...or that both the Poesia Espanhola and the Flores 
... drew a part of their materials from a common source. 

Among the eighty-nine compositions contained in our manuscript 
nineteen are by B. L. de Argensola, including one under the caption of 
El Rector de Villahermosa and the one by L. L. de Argensola mentioned 
above. Eight belong to Quevedo, seven to the Conde de Villamediana, 
four to Arguijo. Géngora, Alvarez de Soria, Gaspar de Bonifas are repre- 
sented by three compositions apiece; Alonso Cabello, Francisco de la 
Cueva, Diego de Mendoza, and the Manuel de Portugal by two each; 
Lope de Vega, Fernando de Guzman, Marti del Vasto, Maestro Ortensio 
Joao Lares, the Conde de Portalegre, the Conde de Saldafia, the Mar- 
qués de Pescara, Jauregui, and J. D. G. by only one poem. Forty-six of 
the poems in the manuscript lack the names of their composers, but of 
these twenty-five have been identified through the medium of other col- 
lections and assigned to known individuals, leaving twenty-one in the 
anonymous class. 

The unidentified group might further be reduced by access to rare 
sixteenty-century editions, and to some of the manuscript collections of 
poems in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid and elsewhere that have as 
yet not found an editor. But this identification, if accomplished, would 
contribute little to what we already know about the compiler’s tastes. 
He was, it seems, a thoroughgoing individualist, who selected his favorite 
authors and his favorite poems without worrying unduly about following 
the predilections of the cultured public of the day. Had he slavishly gone 
along with the literary current, his anthology would have been drastically 
altered, as by a greater numerical representation of the poems of Gén- 
gora over those of the Conde de Villamediana and the poems of Lope de 
Vega over those of Arguijo. 

Of more importance than the compiler’s taste is the fact that the Poesia 
Espanhola provides us with a fairly extensive group of hitherto unpub- 
lished poems and with variants for a number of compositions that have 
been published, both categories involving verse by first-rate sixteenth 
and early seventeenth-century authors. The new materials, especially 
those that relate to these primary writers, should prove to be welcome 
additions if and when new complete editions of their poems appear. The 
variants, admittedly inferior to the readings of poems already printed, 
give evidence of the published compositions in their predefinitive stages, 
and as such should be capable of throwing a considerable light upon the 
question of the stylistic evolution of a given author or poem. In addition, 
the varied verse forms in the manuscript in the traditional and Italianate 
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patterns—romances, décimas, redondillas, glosas, coplas, epitafins. son- 
ets, silvas, canciones. and octavas—as well as the heternvenenne can. 
tents of the poems give us to a greater degree than most of the other an- 
thologies an accurate and typical picture of the range of noetic produc. 
ion during this period. 

[n the alphabetical index of first lines which immediately follows. if the 
1ame of a writer is in brackets, it means that the authorship of the com- 
osition in question is not indicated in the manuscript. Failure on the 
art of the collector to provide an authorship tae for so laree 2 eroun of 
oems is evidently due to two factors: the poems of maior writers like 
8. L.de Argensola and Ouevedo needed no tag since most cultured ner- 
mms of the time could identifv them. On the other hand. poems by Jesser 
terary figures, in particular those without high social standing and 

those not participating in influential academic circles, denended upon 
their own peculiar attractions as a guarantee for their continued exist- 
nee, and are theretore apt to figure annonymously in the manuserint 
inthologies. Nevertheless, as to the group of poems the authors of which 
ire definitely named by the compiler, it may be presumed that his at- 
tributions are fairly reliable since, insofar as I have heen able to check on 
this score, they are all correct with three exceptions: the L. L. de Areen- 
3ola poems attributed to B. L. de Argensola fan error made by other 
ympilers, i.e. Calder6n), Francisco de ta Cueva’s sonnet No eres niene 
which, as we shall see later has also been variously attributed, anc 
inien dice que pobreza .. . given to the Marqués de Pescara but which in 
eality is the property of Pedro de Padilla..On these grounds, until ir- 
etutable evidence is adduced against them, I should be disposed to ac- 
ept his attributions even in the most suspicious cases, as, for example 
the sonnet assigned to Géngora beginning with the words: Pioios tiene « 
tbelio mas dorado. . . . 

lhe second section gives the text of some hitherto unknown compo- 

tions, while the third section gives variants of poems already ‘n print 
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\covarda al deseo el pensamiento. Sonete: Conde de Villamediana. fol. 41v 

\l hombro sube por un monte arriba. Sonete. Anon. fol. 37v—38r. 

\ la nieve en que hermoso resplandeces. Soneto. |B. L..de Argensoiai fol. 23v 
\livia sus fatigas. Cancién. {L. L. de Argensola.] fol. 19r—20v. 

\mor ninguno te vence. Coplas. Francisco de la Cueva. fol. 488-49. 

\ntes que Ceres comutase e} fruto. Soneto. {B. L. de Argensola| fol. 25r. 

\o escuro rejno del rey Pluto. Soneto. Joa Lares. fol. 60r. 

\ora voy Alonsiilo muy contento. Sonete. Cristébal de Flores. fol. 6lv-62r. 
\qui a cinza-de hum pastor se enserray Soneto. Anon. fol. 60r-60v. 

\qui yaz Andrés Ferrer. Epitaho. Anon. fob. 65v. 
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Die imposibles fabrics. Glosa Anon fol 42% 

De quien mas vale ne av tomar venganza Seneta Conde de 
4ir-4iv 

De vetdes tama vy de freseas Moree. Sonnets T4uregui fol 26r 


Diste crédito a un pind. Silva. [Quevedol fol. 22y—44r 
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Divino gtiego de tu obrar no admira. Seneto. Maestro Ortensio 


Dizesme, Nufo. Carta. [B. b. de Argensolal fol tv t4y 
4Dénde vas, ignorante navecilla. Silva. Quevedo fol 29r—40y 
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Don Juan, ¢on tus proprias mocas Redondilla. Gaspar de Ronifée. fol. 6S) 


Dudosa luz, alegres orisontes. Silwa. Anon. fol S6w-3Or 


Dulces engafios de mis ojos tristes. Soneto, Manuel de Portugal. fol. $4: 


Dyme, guarda del toril. Redondilla. Gaspar de Ronifas. fol. 6Sr 
El que fuere dichoso set4 amado. Soneto, Conde de Villamediana. fol. 40v-41 


En aqueste enterramiento. Epitafio. Anon. fol. 65v 


En cuna de esmeraldas aquesta fuente. Soneto, Conde de Villamediana. fol 


S6r, 
En el infierno Tantalo buscava. Soneto. Anon. fol, 37v. 


En la manchada olanda del tributo, Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 2 


Espero lo que tengo que el deseo. Soneto, Anon. fol. S4r—S4v 
Estilo para deidades. Décima. Conde de Saldafia. fol. 55r. 


Fabio, las esperancas no son malas. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola) fol 
Fabio, pensar que el padre soberano. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol 
Hago Fili en ¢] alma estando ausente. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 11 
Hambrienta, rota, inquicta, desgustada. Soneto. Conde de Portalegre. fol 


37Vv. 
Jura, Espafia, por su vida. Redondilla. Gaspar de Bonifis. fol 
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Las no cuajadas perlas del estio. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol 
Licia es aquella; acude, Fausto, y mira. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensol: 

Los ojos vueltos que del negro dellos. Soneto. Anon. fol. 30v—4(r 
Maestro de esgrima campuchano. Soneto. Diego de Mendoca. fol. 25 
Mario es aque] que del Minturno lago. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola| fol. 34: 


Memoria viva de la causa muerta. Soneto. Alonso Cabello 
Mi atrevimiento no, tus ojos bellos. Soneto. Anon. fol. 55r—5! 


Mientras por competir con tu cabello. Soneto. [Géngora] fol. 54v-! 
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patterns—romances, décimas, redondillas, glosas, coplas, epitafios, son- 
nets, silvas, canciones, and octavas—as well as the heterogeneous con- 
tents of the poems give us to a greater degree than most of the other an- 
thologies an accurate and typical picture of the range of poetic produc- 
tion during this period. 

In the alphabetical index of first lines which immediately follows, if the 
name of a writer is in brackets, it means that the authorship of the com- 
position in question is not indicated in the manuscript. Failure on the 
part of the collector to provide an authorship tag for so large a group of 
poems is evidently due to two factors: the poems of major writers like 
B. L. de Argensola and Quevedo needed no tag since most cultured per- 
sons of the time could identify them. On the other hand, poems by lesser 
literary figures, in particular those without high social standing and 
those not participating in influential academic circles, depended upon 
their own peculiar attractions as a guarantee for their continued exist- 
ence, and are therefore apt to figure annonymously in the manuscript 
anthologies. Nevertheless, as to the group of poems the authors of which 
are definitely named by the compiler, it may be presumed that his at- 
tributions are fairly reliable since, insofar as I have been able to check on 
this score, they are all correct with three exceptions: the L. L. de Argen- 
sola poems attributed to B. L. de Argensola (an error made by other 
compilers, i.e. Calderén), Francisco de la Cueva’s sonnet No eres nieve 
. .. which, as we shall see later has also been variously attributed, and 
Quien dice que pobreza . . . given to the Marqués de Pescara but which in 
reality is the property of Pedro de Padilla. On these grounds, until ir- 
refutable evidence is adduced against them, I should be disposed to ac- 
cept his attributions even in the most suspicious cases, as, for example, 
the sonnet assigned to Géngora beginning with the words: Piojos tiene el 
cabello mds dorado. ... 

The second section gives the text of some hitherto unknown compo- 
sitions, while the third section gives variants of poems already in print. 


INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


Acovarda al deseo el pensamiento. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 41v. 
Al hombro sube por un monte arriba. Soneto. Anon. fol. 37v—38r. 

A la nieve en que hermoso resplandeces. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 23v. 
Alivia sus fatigas. Cancién. [L. L. de Argensola.] fol. 19r—-20v. 

Amor ninguno te vence. Coplas. Francisco de la Cueva. fol. 48r—49r. 

Antes que Ceres comutase el fruto. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 25r. 

Ao escuro rejno del rey Pluto. Soneto. Joa Lares. fol. 60r. 

Aora voy Alonsillo muy contento. Soneto. Crist6bal de Flores. fol. 61v—62r. 
Aquf a cinza de hum pastor se enserra. Soneto. Anon. fol. 60r—60v. 

Aqui yaz Andrés Ferrer. Epitafio. Anon. fol. 65v. 
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Aqui yaze Ana de Estrella. Epitafio. Anon. fol. 65r. 

Arafiador en causa necesaria. Soneto. Crist6ébal de Flores. fol. 62r. 

Bien tyenes 0 maestro. Cancién. Anon. fol. 42r-44v. 

Calla, no alegues a Platén alegua. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 2r. 

Cayé sefior, rendido al accidente. Carta. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 14r—-19r. 

Como suele el piloto en la porfia. Soneto. Alonso Cabello. fol. 46v. 

Conosco que es covardia, Décimas. Anon. fol. 24r—25r. 

éCon que culpa tan grave. Silva. [Quevedo] fol. 32r-32v. 

De cera son las alas cuyo buelo. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 52v—53r. 

éDe qué gran capitan es esta faz. Soneto. Anon. fol. 40r. 

Del duque del infantado. Epitafio. Géngora. fol. 62v. 

De imposibles fabrico. Glosa. Anon. fol. 48r. 

De quien mas vale no ay tomar venganza. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 
41r-41v. 

De verdes rama y de frescas flores. Soneto. Jauregui. fol. 26r. 

Diste crédito a un pino. Silva. [Quevedo] fol. 32v—34r. 

Divino griego de tu obrar no admira. Soneto. Maestro Ortensio. fol. 54v—55r. 

Dizesme, Nufo. Carta. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 3v-14v. 

¢Dénde vas, ignorante navecilla. Silva. Quevedo. fol. 29r—30r. 

Don Juan, con tus proprias mogas. Redondilla. Gaspar de Bonifas. fol. 65r. 

Dudosa luz, alegres orisontes. Silva. Anon. fol. 56v—59r. 

Dulces engafios de mis ojos tristes. Soneto. Manuel de Portugal. fol. 54r. 

Dyme, guarda del toril. Redondilla. Gaspar de Bonifas. fol. 65r. 

El que fuere dichoso sera amado. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 40v—41r. 

En aqueste enterramiento. Epitafio. Anon. fol. 65v. 

En cuna de esmeraldas aquesta fuente. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 55v- 
56r. 

En el infierno Tantalo buscava. Soneto. Anon. fol. 37v. 

En la manchada olanda del tributo. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 2v. 

Espero lo que tengo que el deseo. Soneto. Anon. fol. 54r—54v. 

Estilo para deidades. Décima. Conde de Saldafia. fol. 55r. 

Fabio, las esperancas no son malas. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 22v—23r. 

Fabio, pensar que el padre soberano. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 23r. 

Hago Fili en el alma estando ausente. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 1v. 

Hambrienta, rota, inquieta, desgustada. Soneto. Conde de Portalegre. fol. 37r- 
37v. 

Jura, Espafia, por su vida. Redondilla. Gaspar de Bonifas. fol. 64 v. 

Las no cuajadas perlas del estfo. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 5é6r. 

Licia es aquella; acude, Fausto, y mira. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 38v. 

Los ojos vueltos que del negro dellos. Soneto. Anon. fol. 39v—40r. 

Maestro de esgrima campuchano. Soneto. Diego de Mendogca. fol. 25v—26r. 

Mario es aquel que del Minturno lago. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 38v. 

Memoria viva de la causa muerta. Soneto. Alonso Cabello. fol. 47r. 

Mi atrevimiento no, tus ojos bellos. Soneto. Anon. fol. 55r—55v. 

Mientras por competir con tu cabello. Soneto. [Géngora] fol. 54v—S5r. 

No eres nieve; que fueras derritida. Soneto. Francisco de la Cueva. fol. 52r. 
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Nunca dafié amor atrevimiento. Soneto. Rector de Villahermosa. fol. 53v. 

Oy desterrar avran un embustero. Soneto. Alonso Alvarez de Soria. fol. 61r—61v. 

Piojos tiene el cabello mas dorado. Soneto. Géngora. fol. 64v. 

Pudo quitarte el nuevo atrevimiento. Soneto [Arguijo] fol. 45v—46r. 

Pues me hazéis casamentero. Romance. [Quevedo] fol. 66r—67v. 

Pues no siempre tus rayos vengativos. Soneto. Anon. fol. 39r. 

Pues quita primavera al tiempo el suefio. Cancién. Quevedo. fol. 34r—-35v. 

Quando hierve cual mar la adolescencia. Soneto. Conde de Villamediana. fol. 
53r—53v. 

Quando los aires, Parmeno, divides. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 1r—1v. 

Quando los ojos vuelvo a lo pasado. Soneto. J. D. G. fol. 39r-29v. 

Quando me paro a contemplar mi estado. Cancié6n. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 20v- 
22v. 

iQué alegre que recives. Silva. Quevedo. fol. 30v—31r. 

iQué de robos an visto del imbierno. Silva. Quevedo. fol. 26r—29r. 

é€Qué mAgica a tu voz venal se iguala. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] 

é€Que tyenes que contar relox molesto. Silva. Quevedo. fol. 31r—31v. 

Quien dize que probreza no es vileza. Soneto. Marqués de Pescara. fol. 36v—37r. 

iQuién tubiera mil vidas que entragaros! Soneto. Anon. fol. 35v—36r. 

Rompiendo el aire junto al atrevido. Soneto. Manuel de Portugal. fol. 52v. 

Se dize que su madre no fué mora. Soneto. Cristébal de Flores. fol. 62r—62v. 

Séspedes peregino. Cancién. D. Fernando de Guzman. fol. 49r—52r. 

Sintidos, no os quejais del que tiene. Glosa. Martf del Vasto. fol. 47v—48r. 

Si quieres cobrir Montalvo. Redondilla. Anon. fol. 63v. 

Soberbia y astucia disimulada. Octava. Anon. fol. 60v. 

Sube gimiendo con igual fatiga. Soneto. [Arguijo] fol. 38r—-38v. 

Syente Tello que en él es. Décimas. Anon. 63r. 

Sy fuere el tiempo y yo perded temores. Soneto. Anon. fol. 44v. 

Sy me mataran sin saberse quién. Soneto. Alonso Alvarez de Soria. fol. 61r. 

Vences a Phaetén en la osadfa. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 23v—24r. 

Vencida Clori del ardiente siesta. Soneto [B. L. de Argensola] fol. ir. 

Victorioso laurel Daphnis esquiva. Soneto. [Arguijo] fol. 46r—46v. 

Vistome lo primero y lo segundo. Soneto. [B. L. de Argensola] fol. 36v. 

Ya repite Florencia ya ses eleva. Soneto. Anon. fol. 63v—64r. 

Yo soy un hombre que nacf en Lautrec. Soneto. Alonso Alvarez de Soria. fol. 64r. 

Yo vi del roxo sol la luz serena. Soneto. [Arguijo] fol. 46r. 

Yo vi sobre dos piedras plateadas. Soneto. Lope de Vega. 40v. 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


(Punctuation has been altered for clarity and emendations 
indicated by parenthesis.) 


fol. 35v—36r 


Anon. 
jQuién tubiera mil vidas que entregaros! 
jQuién tubiera mil ojos con que veros! 
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jQuién tubiera mil bienes que offreceros 

y voluntades mil con que adoraros! 

}Quién tubiera mil bragos con que ataros! 
jQuién mil lagos de amor con que prenderos! 
jQuién mil templos tubiera en que poneros 
y con aromas mil eternizaros! 

Mas pues mal se me logran mil deseos 

por ser mil vezes firme; en ser amigo 
persiganme mil males de fortuna, 

mil tormentos me den en mil recreos: 

que mil y mas a padecer me obligo 

por vos, sefora, que entre mil sois una. 


fol. 37v 
Anon. 


En el infierno Tantalo buscava 

con sed ardiente el aguoa fugitiva, 

que de los secos labios se le iva 

quando él mismo apenas la tocava. 

Y rebentando Sisifo llevava 

hum pesado pefiasco a un monte arriba, 
donde con ciertas esperancgas yva 

de llegar adonde jams llegava. 

En su esperang¢a entretenido el uno, 

y en su deseo el otro porfiando, 
aliviava el tormento que ansi tubo. 
Mas yo sin medio, y sin remedio alguno, 
con mayor ansia que estos deseando, 
ny solo al aguoa ny el pefiasco subo. 


fol. 37v—38r 
Anon. 


Al hombro sube por un monte arriba 

Sisifo un gran pedaco de una roca, 

y a lo alto apenas de la cumbre toca, 

quando a lo baxo el cielo lo derriba. 

Tantalo la comida fugitiva 

hambriento pierde de la misma boca, 

la sed el aguoa al labio le provoca 

y el cielo ayrado de bever le priva. 

Trabajo cuesta el bien hasta alcangarlo, 

mas perderlo a este tiempo es gran tormento, 
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y tiene la fortuna por costumbre 
poner el bien al ojo y despintarlo, 
tomando este rigor por instrumento 
para dar con el bien mds pesadumbre. 


fol. 39r 
Anon. 


Pues no siempre tus rayos vengativos 
sobre torres y alcdgares fulminas, 

mas a vozes destroncas las enzinas 

y abrasas los pacfficos olivos. 

Un pedante que a gritos excessivos 
ensefia a variar vozes latinas, 

juntando a las magnifficas ruinas 

cuyas memorias guardan tus archivos. 
El, de palido box labrado al torno, 
vibra un cetro. Asi en madre formidable 
el amor del barvio abrdselo en fuego;' 
que esta asa que el haze inhabitable 
convierto en templo, y en tus aras luego, 
o Jupiter, gramAtico la adorno. 


fol. 39r—29v 


Soneto hecho en la hora de la muerte por un cavallero 
J.D.G. 


Quando los ojos buelvo a lo passado, 
de quanto fué me allo arrepentido; 
aora veo el tiempo que he perdido, 

el trabajo, y affan mal empleado. 

En lo dafioso siempre gran cuydado, 
y en lo que mas cumplia gran olvido, 
tan presto el desengafio me ha venido 
quan presto la esperanga me ha faltado. 
Edificios que hizo el pencamiento, 
quando mas encumbrados los tenfa, 
por el suelo los vy en un momento. 
Cerrada cuenta de la fantezia? 

que en dolor para y arrepentimiento, 
triste quien siente, triste quien confia! 


1 The sense of this tercet is obscure. 
? The same spelling is repeated below. 
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fol. 40r 
Anon. 


/ 


2) meoate 


¢De qué gran capitan es esta faz 

que aun retratada, si el transunto es vero, 
con feroz cefio y ademdn severo 

de orgullo y de valor promette assaz? 

2¢Es de Gradasso o Rodamonte audaz, 

o de algin turco, o tartaro guerrero 

que en el mostacho retorcido y fiero 
semeja un baja neto,* un monferraz? 

No es syno de un varén que vivid en paz 
gran comedor de miel, poco de agraz, 

que aunque maté mas natas que hombres Nero, 
huydése siempre del trabajo, amé el solaz, 
y fué entre hembras cuct verdadero. 


fol. 41r—41v 
Conde de Villamediana 


De quien mas vale no ay tomar vengang¢a; 
lo que puede mostrarse es sentim(i)ento; 
la‘ gloria ya perdida (es)* escarm(i)ento; 
de honrado pencamiento no ay mudanga. 
Passada professién no da esperanga; 
alcango con desdenes sofrimiento; 

para sentir me sobra entendimiento 

y sol para amar la confianga. 

Huyo del bien porque morir deseo; 

vivo por padecer mas larga muerte; 
inbidio lo que tuve y é perdido; 

al desengafio por my engajio creo; 

el mds amigo de my sangre vierte 
porque corte la espada en un rendido. 


fol. 41v 
Conde de Villamediana 


Acovarda al deseo el pencamiento; 
no puede desear un desdichado; 

al passo del amor anda el cuidado; 

: al del deseo llega el suffrimiento. 
Nunca tuve esperanca y escarmiento; 


3 So in MS, but meaning is not clear. 4 The MS reads de and el. 
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para perder siquiera no é ganado; 

aun por yerro mys penas no é acertado; 
es solo para amar my atrevimiento. 

Sy temo, no por esso soy covarde, 

y si me attrevo me persigue el miedo, 

que temiendo y osando me aventuro. 
Quexas no tengo de que llego tarde, 

que en medio la occasién jay triste! quedo 
del bien incierto y de my mal seguro. 


fol. 42r—44v 
Cancién diziendo a un pintor como habia 
de hazer un retrato 
Anon. 


Bien tyenes, o maestro, 

o famoso Gusman, en que exercites 
el delgado pincel, la diestra mano. 
Ancho campo te muestra 

para hazerte divino, con que imites 
de my Lisarda el rostro soberano. 
No es el subjeto humano, 

y ansi no lo ha de ser el pincel tuyo 
para el retrato suyo. 

Si en retratalla como sueles obras 
eterno nombre cobras, 

que basta su belleza aun imitada 
para hazer tu memoria celebrada. 


Pidesme que delante 

te ponga el bello original que digo 

para hazer mas al vivo su tr(a)slado.5 

Al fin como ignorante 

deseas hermosos ojos, caro amigo; 
_a ver su luz estas determinado, 

porque de ty olvidado 

el alma ocupards en contemplalla. 

Los ojos en miralla 

el modo te diré sin que la veas. 

Sy es que acertar deseas, 

haz un perfecto rostro y te prometto 

que le ha de parecer en lo perfecto. 


5 The MS reading is treslado, also repeated below. 
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Pinta un rostro pequefio, 

y las facciones hagan harmonia, 

conveniendo las partes con el todo; 

que consiste del todo 

en esta unién de partes la hermosura 

y en la igual compustura. 

Da a su semblante un modesto grave, 

con estremo suave, 

que dé indicios de una alma generosa, 

que en alma y cuerpo es my Lisarda hermosa. 


Su delgado cabello 

ny de évano ny de oro le colores, 
aunque en évano y oro tiene parte. 
Haz un compuesto bello, 

haz un medio color destos colores, 

y, si lo alcanga el arte, 

dales tal resplandor, tan puro lustre, 
que al mismo sol deslustre. 

Ya en los hombros sueltas las madexas, 
o ya en trencas las texas, 

que enlacan livres almas por despojos 
y vencen a los negros y a los roxos. 


Su blanca y lisa frente, 

tan espaciosa quanto lo permitta 

la proporcién que en lo demas guardares; 
aun terso y transparente 

lavrado maérmol la pureza quita 
quando imitalla en algo procurares; 

y si su igual no hallares, 

con dos hermosos arcos pintan un cielo 
tan hermoso que al suelo 

pintan un campo de nieve no pisada 
que no aventaja su beldad en nada. 


Dos estrellas escoge 

las mas proporcionadas y mas bellas, 

y en dos ojos azules las tr(a)slada. 
Junta cifra recoge 

la luz del sol en una y otra dellas. 

Que junta, aunque dar4 su luz pintada, 
no difieras en nada, 
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porque defraudas la mayor belleza. 
(Que la)* naturaleza 
cerré en una breve esphera tanto fuego 
muestren bien ser tracados 
que en velle quedé ciego. 
Tu pincel acredita en retratallos 
7 y teme aun retratados admirallos. 


Gusman, aquella parte 
que tantas hermosuras haze feas, 
bellissimas facciones agraviando, 
4 tal perfec(c)ién reparte 
Be que con censura atin de imbidioso veas 
que esta las demds partes adornando. 
Tal gracia esta augmentando 
que las bellas mexillas que divide, 
a quien tratar se impide, 
tengan por gloria que espongan en medio 
un tan hermoso medio. 
Quando tu mano el retratalle acabe, 
sea su hermosura quien tu mano alabe. 
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Finas colores mescla 

que igualen en lo blanco y encarnado 
blancos jazmines y encarnadas rosas, 
y has tan vistosa tal mescla 

que excede el bello tornasol mesclado 
en color y las flores mas hermosas. 
Verds las milagrosas 

mexillas suyas luego retratadas, 

BS} del aurora invidiadas, 

que no tan agradables resplandecen 
a quando hermosa amanece; 

a la bella Héca(te)? verds do el cielo quiso 
los deleites fingidos del parayso. 








Dulcissimos amores 

cierra la boca de quien pende my alma, 

que en su divino nectar se sustenta 

de los rubies mejores, y sus labios llevan palma 
sy competir en la color intenta; 


6 The MS reads quiso. The meaning of the stanza is not altogether clear. 
7™MS reads Heca. 
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sean del marfil afrenta 

sus blancos dientes, sus iguales perlas, 
o aunque prives de verlas 

para encobrir tu falta y tus agravios, 
ctbrelas con los labios 

y al fin tu mano acabe con primor 
del estremo inferior al superior. 


Cancié6n, sy de atrevido 

tyene tu pensamiento alguna culpa, 
di que tan alto ha sido, 

que est4 en el emispherio la desculpa, 
aunque has differenciado 

lo que va de lo vivo a lo pintado. 


fol. 44v 
Anon. 
Sy fuera el tiempo yo, perded temores 
de que por vos, sefiora, no passara; 
y sy fuera el Abril yo, os coronara 
con circulos de perlas y de flores. 
Sy el cielo fuera yo, de sus primores 
arreboles pusiera en vuestra cara; 
sy fuera el sol, sus rayos os prestara, 
y sy el prado, os vistiera sus primores. 
Sy fuera yo el thesoro més sembrado, 
al punto en vuestras manos me pusiera, 
porque el oro estubiera con el oro. 
Mas Zqué me importa ser lo deseado 
sy en vos estén como en su propria esphera, 
tyempo, Abril, cielo, sol, prado y thesoro? 


fol. 47v—48r 
Mote 


A pesar de los hados enojosos 
también para los tristes uvo muerte. 


Glosa de Marti del Vasto 


Sintidos, no os quezéis del que siento, 

que Amor lo quiso, —el alma no resiste,— 
triunpha la esperanga del tormento, 

que a un tiempo alegre sigue otro triste. 
Sy los hados dan fuerga al sofrimiento 
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yo os llevaré do vuestro bien consiste, 
y aun digo mas, sentidos venturosos, ie 
que a pesar de los hados enojosos, 
por tormento y dolor, por aguoa y fuego i 
pienso llegar donde Amor me gufa. ; 
Y quando en el camino quede ciego 

a do no fuere yr4 my fantezia 

y sy faltare faltar no puedo un dia 

‘ para morir; que quiera o no la suerte, 
también para los tristes uvo muerte. 





fol. 48r 
Anon. 


Huye el bien, est4 el mal quedo. 
Glosa 


De impossibles fabricé 

la desdicha mi tormento; 

al mal mil lugares dié 

y al bien solo el pencamiento. 
Discursos haze el sentido, 
suben al cielo sin miedo, 
voyme tras ellos perdido, 

huye el bien, esta el mal quedo. 








fol. 48r—49r 
Coplas de Don Francisco de la Cueva 


7 REF Ee IT RE Ly Fn 
EO RMN es 


Amor, ninguno te vence, 
ninguna razén te enfrena, 
primero mata tu pena, 

que a ser sentida comie(n)ce, 
y luego a los hombres muertos 
renuevas en sus conciertos 
para perdurable vida, 

- con la paciencia dormida, 

. y los sentidos despiertos. 
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* La mucha continuacién 

; quita la fuerca al respeto 

y engendra en el mas subiecto 
libertad y presuncién. 

Ya que por tu esclavo quedo 
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sy e de ser qual devo y puedo, 
suspende el rigor cruel, 
porque usando siempre dél 
hards que lo pierde el miedo. 


Déxame, Amor, descansar 
alguna vez por cautela, 

solo porque mas me duela 
verme después maltratar. 
Quien te lleva, nifio tierno, 
no sabe el dolor eterno 

que me acompajfa por ty. 
éSy eres Dios y estds en my, 
cémo peno en el infierno? 


Dirds que estas obras son 
muestras de inmenso poder, 
y que consiste tu ser 

en milagro y no en rag6én, 
mas la respuesta es agena 
de tu nombre y de la pena 
que por seguirte me dafia, 
pues Dios jamds acompafia 
a quien destruye y condena. 


No es desengafio él que nace 
effectos que no se entienden, 

ny milagros los que offenden 

al mismo Dios que los haze. 
Offensa tuya es notoria, 

siendo Dios que has de dar gloria, 
llevar contigo un tormento 

que dexar al entendimiento 

por martyr de la memoria. 


Lo impossible facilitas, 

lo facil pones en duda, 

al engafio das ayuda, 

y a la verdad se la quitas. 

Es tu imperio devaneo, 

tal que aunque lo siento y veo 
nunca entender le podré, 
porque vive en mi la fee, 
después de ver lo que creo. 
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fol. 49r—52r 


Cancién de D. Fernando de Guzman el herege 


Séspedes perigrino, 

0 unico entre arte, 

pintame qual diré a mi Elisa bella, 
sy en seso humano ay tino 

para imitar la parte 

menor de las que puso en ella, 

o acaso una estrella 

del fuego glorioso, 

de su sacro transunto 

no le abrase en un punto 

por el atrevimiento peligroso; 

pues podra su figura aunque sin habla 
arder de amor a ty, el pincel y todo. 


El cabello primero 

medio entre évano y oro 

me pinta dulcemente ensortijado, 
parte al viento ligero 

por la frente que adoro 

vagando suelto, y parte con cuidado, 
y al Amor enredado 

en aquel lazo bello, 

que en ondas deleitosas 

sobre las tres carrogas, 

le da prisién entre un s(u)ave bello, 
de cuyas hiebras haze el deseo 

al arco cuerda y tiros al sentido. 


Vivo marfil 

la frente en perfecta medida 

sea de grana un poco retocada, 

y si el cielo consiente 

que de mano attrevida 

alguna de sus luzes sea robada, 
de la esphera estrellada 

las dos mas claras quita, 

no de mayor grandeza 

mas de mayor belleza, 

y al retrato las da 

que a Elisa imita, 

porque solo del cielo los despojos 
pueden ser comparados a sus ojos. 
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Un no sé qué se vea 

en ellos no entendido 

de aspereza mesclada con dul¢ura, 
que espanta y que recrea 

y enfrena al atrevido 

y al covarde le anima y le assegura, 
a cuya fuerca pura 

ninguna se defiende. 

Pinta el dichoso assiento 

de las gracias sin cuento 

de la nariz, que bellissima desciende 
entre vegas de contino llenas 

de rosas encarnadas y acucenas. 


Mas tu arte no puede 

de la boca divina 

fiel tr(a)slado sacar, que no es bastante 
que al ser humano excede 

(en quien no ay cosa digna) 

que a tan alto misterio se levante. 
Pinta rubi y diamante, 

o entre mestura hermosa 

perlas celestiales, 

que en no aver iguales 

palabras dan con suavidad dichosa 
del aliento delgado que da aviso 
de las flores que cria el parayso. 


De cristal que trasflore 

azules tetas sea 

el cuello ayroso altivo y bien dispuesto; 
nieve el pecho do more 

llama que naide vea 

si no yo a cuya causa Amor la ha puesto. 
Pero no pintes esto; 

pinta solo la nieve 

en dos tiernos collados 

pequefios y apartados, 

y mas abaxo en un espacio 

la cintura sutil, medida al justo, 

del cinto que hizo Venus por su gusto. 


Los bragos y las manos 
donde naturaleza 
mostr6 de su poder todo el effecto, 
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los miembros soberanos 

de altura y gentileza 

a los de Palas finge en tu conceto, 
aunque en ser mas perfecto. 

Y occulta con un velo 

que el encuentro resista 

de la profana vista 

lo que en effecto igual venero y celo, 
que atin pintada no quiero sea gozada 
la gloria a mi sola reservada. 


Dos columnas lavradas 

de un alabastro tierno 

sobre pequefios vasos, que en su obra 
por el maestro eterno, 

pues no se les conoce falta o sobra, 

tal que atin la imbidia cobra 
verguenca de tachallas, 

figura si pudieres 

y de amores no mueres. 

Mas sy la muerte en tal impresa hallas 
edénde pudiste dar mas alto buelo 

que morir por el bien mayor del suelo? 


Adoren la pintura 

Venus, Gracias, Cupidos, 

las Horas alegres y mds que trayan® 
la dichosa ventura 

y el buen sucesso asidos 

de suerte que llegados no se vayan. 
Sileno y Baco cayan 

vafiados, y aun no enxutos, 

de vino y de contento. 

Hora enriquecen el viento 

con varias flores, de Pomona frutos, 
que parescan averse consagrados 

a la deidad que imita aquel traslado. 


Del retrato mas culto 

que Dios de si dié al mundo, 

sy no te falta el 4nimo o te ciega 
la luz que a mi me ha muerto, 


® Note the rimes-érayan, vayan, cayan. 
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podrds sacar segundo. 

Osa y muestra tt acerca donde llega, 
que sy el cielo no te niega 

el sucesso dichoso 

al temerario hecho, 

fué el intentar despecho 

que aspira a un caso grande y generoso; 
que podrése decir de tu ardimiento 

sy no alcangé, cayé de grande intento. 


fol. 52v. 
Soneto de Don Manuel de Portugal 


Rompiendo el aere junto al alto cielo 
Dédalo con su hijo caminava. 
Soberbio el mogo viendo que bolava, 
dexa su padre y alca mas el buelo. 
Phebo derrite el ala y quema el pelo, 
y quanto mds el moco se le acercava 
ans{ bax(ava)® quan (do a lo)® alto estava 
hasta morir en el profundo suelo. 

Yo que unas alas desta misma suerte 
de amor y de esperanga avia texido, 
tanto subi que pude ansf quererte. 
Mas fué tu resplandor tan encendido 
que el alma derritié, y ansi mi muerte 
no fué si no de aver tanto subido. 


fol. 53v 


Soneto do Reytor de Villahermosa 
(i.e. B.L. de Argensola) 

la Nunca dafié en amor atrevimiento; 

favorece fortuna la osadia, 

que suele la encogida covardia 

servir de piedra al livre pencamiento. 

Quien sube al estrellado firmamento, 

all4 tyene su estrella que le gufa, 

j que el bien que encubre en si la fantezia 

1 son ylusiones que lleva el viento. 

Abrir se deve el passo a la ventura; 

{ syn si mismo ninguno avra dichoso; 

solo la suerte los principios mueve. 


ene 





Hater 


® The MS readings are baxé and quan. Two syllables are added to complete the line. 
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No deve el atreverse ser locura, 
que de covarde pierde el venturoso 
el mismo bien que a su fortuna deve. 


fol. 54r 


Soneto de Don Manoel de Portugal 
rt A un retrato 

is Dulces engafios de mys ojos tristes, 
quan vivo despertdis my sentimiento, 
y aquello que pudiera dar contento 
en sombras de pinturas lo bolbistes. 
De blando sobresalto enternecistes 
con la amorosa vista el pencamiento, 
mas no le prolongastes un momento 
este vano bien que le offrecistes, 

pues vié que la figura era fingida, 

y aquella no que en sy my alma esconde, 
aunque en esto se llega al natural. 
Ansi escucha mi llanto, ansi responde, 
y ansi se condole de my vida 

como si fuesse el proprio original. 


fol. 54r—54v ; 
Anon. } 


Espero lo que tengo, que el deseo 

haze dudoso el fin quando se alcanga; 

en possessién sustento my esperanga, 

mas dentro en ella mil mudangas veo. 

No descanso en la gloria que posseo, 

que vive en los estremos la mudanga; 

no cabe en lo que veo confian¢a 

y ans{ lo espero porque no lo creo. 

¥ Nunca siento de mal, pues que en my pena 
eS tan felizmente vivo desdichado, 

‘a que no me hacen las dichas venturoso. 
Mas sy fortuna, en gustos me condena, 
puede dar por desculpa a my cuidado 

que en mucho amor no puede aver reposo. 


fol. 54v-55r 


é Soneto del Maestro Ortensio al sepulchro de 
Dominico Griego excelente pintor destos tiempos. 
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que a la naturaleza venga el arte, 

sy no que della el cielo por templarte 

la vida duda, o tu pincel retira. 

No el sol sus luzes por su esphera gira 
como en tus liencos dexa de empefiarte 
en amagos de Dios entre la parte 
naturaleza que vencer se mira. 

Emulo de Prometheo, en my retrato 

no affectes lumbres; el hurto vital dexa, 
que hasta my alma a tanto osar ayuda, 
y tras veinte y nueve ajios de trato, 
entre la tuya y la de Dios perplexa, 
qual es el cuerpo en que ha de vivir duda. 


fol. 55r 
Décima del Conde de Saldafia a D. Luis de Géngora 


Estilo para deidades 

ordié'® el cielo en tanto estremo, 
qual se ve en el Polifemo 

y muestran las Soledades. 

Voz grave, dulces verdades, 

y tan entendida musa, 

que contra lo que se usa 
(porque se usa el ignorar) 

vos no queréis escusar 

el saber que no se escusa. 


fol. 55r-S5v 
Anon. 

My atrevimiento no, tus ojos bellos 
culpa, Amarilis, que occasién han sido, 
pues, de ser ya mi amor tan atrevido, 
esta la suerte en my la causa en ellos. 
Sy dessos lagos mds que el sol bellos 
tyene el Amor prendado mi sentido, 
es fuerca esté el pensamiento asido, 
pues tengo el alma y libertad en ellos. 
Sy covarde dexara de atreverme, 
quien teme amando finge, 0 quiere poco; 
yo no quiero temer, que quiero verme 
sy cuerdo con temor con amor loco. 


10 This was probably a legitimate variant of urdir at the time. Cf. Portuguese ordir. 
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fol. 56v—59r 


En consideracién de las ruinas de Burgos 
Silva 
Anon. 
Dudosa luz alegres orisontes 
matizando salia, 
y breve espacio hurtando a las estrellas 
lo hermoso que de ellas 
usurpava a los cielos, 
un fino rosicler restituya 
a los mensages del sereno dia. 
Los elevados montes 
entre purptreos velos 
risuefios se mostravan, 
y entre confusas sombras de arboleda 
también los frescos valles se reyan. 
Aura suave en sus hermosos bracos 
quantos la selva engendra hijos canoros 
alegres despertava, 
y sobre los Abriles de los prados 
lagrimas del aurora derramava. 
Cristales, desatados 
al canto que escuchavan, 
con murmurantes quiebros respondian, 
y entre las flores con voz mansa y leda, 
blandamente sonoros, 
su musica confirmavan, 
sy entre las plantas con torcidos lacos 
liquidos bayles al aurora hazian. 
(Era de)" dia (la estacién del afio 
era la ardiente) quando 
él que a los monstr(u)os lucidos del cielo, 
rey de la luz, sus luzes comunica. 
Del animal retrégrado encendido 
caminava a encender el truculento, 
al tiempo que perdido 
de mi fortuna en ondas solitarias, 
natifrago siempre en tormentoso suelo, 
guiado de mi engafio 
que atin me llama a tentar regiones varias. 


The MS reading is Esté del. 
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Medio florido assiento, 

verde margen de un rio, 

al oydo risuefio, en vista blando, 
mirava a un lado en 4spero desvio 
gigante sierra al suelo levantarse; 

al otro dilatarse 

de frondoso caudal campafia rica, 

y entre avarientos ramos 

distantes descubrir escasamente 
disformes bultos de fatal ruyna, 
torres un tiempo que de sus almenas 
con gloriosas llamas 

farol era el valor resplandeciente. 
Va la piedad errante o peregrina, 

y a su afligida Espafia, 

defensa vigil sy atalaya fuerte, 
yazen aora con rabiosa safia 

de voraz tiempo, de enbidiosa suerte, 
atin ruynas apenas, 

y asi trofeo suyo mas glorioso; 

pues miran a sus pies la gran cabeca 
del invencible cuerpo castellano 

y rica multitud de pueblo ufano 
reduzida a desierto y vil pobreza. 
La rosada mafiana, 

con mexillas ya de nieve y grana, 
de los balcones fuilgidos de oriente 
purpureava el sitio deleitoso 
alegrando la tierra. 

Me dexava imbidioso de las plantas, 
que si del sol la ausencia 

lloran espacio breve, 

sus lagrimas destierra 

clara restitucién de su presencia. 
Mas triste yo después de noches tantas, 
de confusa fortuna, 

que el llanto myo tan sedienta beve, 
syempre lloroso y triste 

me halla el sol, que me dexé la luna. 
La montafia que intrépida resiste 
aun fulminada Jove fulminante 
exemplo se me offrece, 
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y compafiera a sustentar me anima 
el 4nimo constante 

que a los rayos fatales, 

bien que la fuerga corporal se oprima, 
no cae vil si humano se estremece. 
Los frondosos y lfquidos caudales 

que la campifia rasa 

unos adornan otros fortalizan,” 

la continua corriente de mis males 

y espessa multitud me representan, 
que fértiles se augmentan 

y el grande templo de Fortuna escassa 
con sangrientos despojos autorizan. 
Ans{ tristes memorias 

engendradas lloré de agenas glorias, 
mas, tras discursos nunca bien llorados, 
los lagrimosos ojos, 

que de su humor bafiados, 

obiectos los tenfan mas vezinos, 

por los mas apartados 

dexé vagar un rato peregrinos, 

y al fin los detubieron 

los sangrados despojos 

que cuna y tumba las virtudes fueron. 
La magestad postrada 

débil, estatica de mortal grandeza 

y de su propria maquina oprimida 
myré suspenso y que la edad ayrada 
de su jurisdicién exenta dexa. 

Las ciudades, los reynos vencedores 
de su mano atrevida 

facil trofeo son y la flaqueza 

suplida al hombre en dones superiores 
de ser mortal siquiera. 

O, les dize, reliquias venerables, 
marmoles generosos, 

caydos si, mas no de honor desnudos, 
bien son vuestras ruynas lamentables; 
mas perdonadme, os ruego, 

sy en ellas inhumano hallo sociego, 
pues dan a mis tormentos 


12 T have allowed this odd spelling to stand without change. Cf. Portuguese fortalesar. 
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su lexos lastimosos 

con eloquente exemplo alivios mudos, 
que si pueden lo firme, lo invencible 
derribar y vencer tiempos violentes, 
también caera4n mis hados vitoriosos. 
Dixe, y dexando aquel lugar ameno, 
ya con beldad visible 

de resplandor tocado matutino, 
vergoncoso de hallar en mal ageno 
al proprio mal templanga, 

con corrida esperanca 

di al sol espaldas passos al camino. 


fol. 60r 
Soneto de Don Jodo Lares contra frey Bernardo de Brito 


Ao escuro reyno del Rey Pluto 

ir4s, Bernardo, posto que has escrito; 
pois dizes que de bruto um teu Brito, 
sendo en tal opiniao teu brito bruto. 
Mas vens daquelles que a pee enxuto 
passando con Moyses o mar de Egypto, 
un bruto que con sangre de cabrito 

j tantos guisados fes ficando enxuto. 

‘ Chamaste ao teu livro Monarchia, 
sendo mona- que cria-monstruos varios; 
fiziste alquimea da idade de ouro. 

N4o te mettas en casos temerarios; 
paste das hervas, bebe d’agoa fria, 

ou da verde escudela o caldo louro. 


fol. 60r—60v 


; Soneto que se fez quando morreu ou Arcobispo de Braga 
Dom Aleixo de Menezes 


Aqui a cinza de hum pastor se enserra 
que ao gado seu e ao mesmo ceo fugia, 
nao tem pedra que toda apedraria, 
largou das manos depois de vir da serra. 
A Parca justa que outras vezes erra 
aqui quis serrasse o ultimo dia, 

que quem a terra em que naceo vendia 
nem morto o quer a sua propria terra. 
Comprou sua fortuna e fixa a teve 
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com pregos de diamantes a instable roda 
de ser da forga superior movida. 

Chorou sua infausta morte a gente toda, 
a que devia muito como a tantos deve, 
sem razio mas com causa a foi sentida. 


fol. 60v 


Esta octava se hallé en la portaria de los 
theatinos 

Soberbia y ambicién dissimulada 

en rostros humildes, flacos y amarillos, 
humildad escholdstica fundada 

en cuellos suzios, baxos y senzillos, 
venganca eterna y no perdonar nada, 
deseos de hombres, mandos y pontillos, 
hablar de Dios, vivir de humano modo, 
destas puertas adentro se halla todo. 


fol. 61r 
De Alonso Alvarez de Soria a Don Cristébal Flores 


Sy me mataren sin saberse quién 

es don Cristébal Flores, con pasién, 
que tiene contra my sin occasién, 
que no la tomara aunque se la den. 
Dize que digo dél, y dize bien, 

que tyene en el copete un armagon 
como aquel animal de bendicién 
que acompafié la mula de Betlem. 
Mas por sy me matare desde aqui, 
una y mil vezes el perdén haré 

sy se atreve a matarme bien o mal. 
Pluguiera al Cristo que él guardara ansif 
el sexto con el quinto, que yo sé 
que tubiera el miembro mas cabal. 


fol. 61r-61v 
Soneto do mesmo contra o mesmo 


Oy destierran a Or4n un embustero 
cuyas flores son Flores de Alderete, 
hombre que con un pelo de copete 
hard seis calcadores y un tintero. 

Ya contemplo manchado el casto azero 
en la occasién primera que arremette, 
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y aunque su condicién no lo promette 
todo quiere principio y dél lo espero. 

1 Que no por ser blasfemo y afrentado, 

y suffrir bofetadas cada dia 

ha de perder del todo su decoro; 

y mas ryendo de vernos tan cargado 
que si en cada uno dellos mette un moro 
ensartar4 en la frente a Berberia. 


j fol. 61v-62r 


Respuesta de don Cristébal de Flores a Alonso 
Alvarez de Soria 





Aora, Alonsillo, muy contento 

a matar de tu sangre descendientes, 
que sera muy cierto advenimiento 
mas breve que alegre esperan tus parientes. 
Pide fabor al cielo, y a las gentes; 

no has de poder livrarte de mi intento, 
y sy dixeres lo contrario mientes; 
verdades hago a uso de Castilla. 

No puedes desquitarte ya conmigo; 
déxate fornicar, perdonaréte. 

Regala a tu amiga Lucianilla, 

que pues ahorcaron ayer un tu amigo, 
el mismo fin tu vida nos promette. 


fol. 62r 
Outro do mesmo 


OR te eA RTE ent o ogi Rien 


1 xan ton 


Arafiador en causa necessaria, 

nacié en Sevilla un mogo palabrero, 
por parte de su padre caballero, 

de lo mejor de Hiérico y Samaria. 

De fortuna atrevida aunque voltaria, 
ayer soldado y oy farandulero, 

poeta, quando acierta, aventurero, 

j de mala lengua y vida temeraria. 
Vendié alc(u)scus su madre y a hijas, 
puta de muchas, que por su paciencia 
entre los siglos se le espera gloria. 
Dexo otras cosas porque son prolixas; 
esta es la vida y clara descendencia 
del Sefior Alonso Alvarez de Soria. 
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fol. 62r-62v 
Outro contra o mesmo 






Se dize que su madre no fué mora; 
miente Alonsillo, el tuerto, y no lo entiende 
si su madre niega que desciende 

del pueblo ingrato que adoré Latona. 
También miente si piensa que se ignora 
que apregona leén y liebre vende, 

y también si encobrir pretiende 

que fué representante la sefiora. 

i Y sobre todo como puto miente, 
afrentado ladrén, lenguaz, malquisto, 
si algo responde o dize, y no es cierto 
4° lo que es a todo el mundo tan patente; 
este es el evangelio, boto al Cristo, 

y si esto niega negara que es tuerto. 








fol. 62v 
De Don Luis de Géngora: epitafio 


Del Duque del Infantado 
soy pariente, y soi Mendoga. 
Posseo aquesta carroga 

en que me veys enterrado; 
de todo el mundo elegido 
fuy por Obispo de Agueva, 
y del balsamo que lleva 
como los demas unguido. 
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fol. 63r 


Décimas feitas a Tello de Guzm4n quando o mandou prender 
o Marqués de la Carraceira por lhe n4o tirar o chapeo 
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Syente Tello que el él es 
costumbre y descortesia, 
y quisiera cada dia 





Py 

a ser de nuevo descortés. 
Ay Tarde prendiste, Marqués, 
4 al que sombrero y cabe¢a 


‘ 5 tiene todo de una piega, 
i y mucho le castigdis 

si el sombrero le quitais, 

3 siendo en él naturaleza. 
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Sor Marqués, por vida mya, 
que esta bien preso el Gusman, 
el Tello, digo el Adan 

de la vil descortesia. 

Sy a su casa y sefioria 

con justo y piadoso excesso 
queréis borrar el processo, 
dilatad, Sefior Marqués; 
(para) que sea cortés 

basta que siempre esté preso. 


fol. 63v 


Redondilla feita a hum homem calvo que se chama Montalvo, 


e era amigo de Tello de Guzman 


Si quieres cobrir Montalvo 
la falta de tu cabello, 

ponte el sombrero de Tello 
y no se vera que eres calvo. 


fol. 63v—64r 


Soneto que se fes aos pregadores de Madrid 


Ya repite Florencia ya se eleva; 

Fray Domlngo en falsete la voz trueca; 
danos Tamayo la escritura seca; 

Fray Placito disputa arguye y prueva. 
De Hebreos el Jérénimo se ceva; 

hurta Vergara; de gracioso peca 

Oliva; es farsa y entremés Fonseca; 
Fray Gil murmura y toda flor entreva; 
da coz, palmada y bofetada Lucero; 

el mercenario se pondera y vende; 
Gratiano anda dancando altos y baxos; 
Navarro echa loas placentero, 

Herrera habla gelea, Castro emprende; 
a barage lo mette el de Barajas. 


fol. 64r 


Soneto de Alonso Alvarez de Soria que mando a 


una dama que pregunté quién él era. 


Yo soy un hombre que naci en Lautrec 
por la gracia de santo Sabaoth; 


4 MS reads hasta. 
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mi padre fué pariente de Naboth, 
mi madre descendiente de Lamec, 
Fuy hecho por la junta de hic et hac 
muchos siglos después de muerto Lot. 
Menos soberbia tengo que Nembrot 
y mas humilde soy que Adramalec. 
No sigo la modestia de Baraid 

ee oh ni exercicio la soberbia de Barac, 

a ni me atribuyo el nombre de Joab, 

‘ tampoco sé usar como a Baci, 

| mas sé con menos afios que Isac 

uk tener quarenta hijos como Acab. 


fol. 64v 
Soneto de don Luis de Géngora contra a fermosura 


Piojos tiene el cabello mds dorado, 

E y lagafias tiene el ojo mds hermoso, 

+ y en la nariz del rostro mas lustroso 

| el moco verde y negro esta encerrado; 

al labio de coral més encarnado 

llega el gargajo suzio y asqueroso, 

y la mano mas blanca es muy forcgoso 
que al c——o de su duefio aya llegado. 
El mejor papo deste mundo mea 

y dos dedos a par del c——o vive y mora; 
el c——o c——a siempre m @ pura, 
a la hermos le baxa y a la fea, 

y pues esta hermosura os enamora 
c———— en el amor y en la hermosura™ 


fol. 64v 


Redondilla de don Gaspar Bonifas 
a don Joao de Espafia 
f Jura Espafia por su vida 
que nunca cena en su casa; 
es que sin cenar se passa 
cuando nayde le convida. 


fol. 65r 














Outro do mesmo ao mesmo don Joao 
Don Juan, con tus proprias mogas 
nos puede Amor contentar; 


4 This sonnet is also attributed to Cepeda y Guzm4n in Gallardo’s Ensayo, 01, p. 366, 
where only the first line is quoted. 
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a mi daéndome el gozar, 
a ty el dezir que las gozas. 


fol. 65r 


Outro do mesmo a hum alguazil que 
socorreo a outro contra o touro 


Dyme, guarda del toril, 
éporqué mostraste passién, 
siendo igual la obligacién 
al toro que al alguasil? 


fol. 65v 


Epitafio a una doncella que se llamava 
Ana de Estrella 


Aqui yaze Ana de Estrella, 
que veinte afios fué doncella 
de hermoso parecer, 

y en dexdndolo de ser 
muridése segin se ha sabido, 
de pena de lo haver sido. 


fol. 65v 


A un avariento 
Epitafio 


En aqueste enterramiento 
humilde, pobre y mezquino 
yaze enbuelto en oro fino 
un hombre rico avariento; 
murié con cien mil dolores 
sin poderlo remediar 

tan solo por no gastar 

aun hasta malos humores. 


fol. 65v 
Epitafio a uno que dezian que era puto 


Aqui yaz Andrés Ferrer, 
hombre tan casto y templado 
que antes quiso ser quemado 
que no conocer muger. 

Fué al infierno el cruel 

sélo, a lo que yo barrunto, 
por tener al limbo junto 

y a los nifios que ay en él. 
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VARIANTS 


(Only those variants are recorded here which, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, do not exist in any published text. In some cases only one printed version 
with variants has been accessible, but where the same variant readings have been 
found in two or more printed versions, I have, in order to facilitate comparisons, 
referred the reader to the most readily available text. All variants are included 
with the exception of those that are purely orthographical.) 


fol. 23r 
B. L. de Argensola 
Fabio, pensar que el padre soberano... 


B.A.E., XLM, son. LXxIx, p. 326, col. 2 Manuscript 
4 los accidentes del discurso humano todos los casos 
8 mala o buena, la puso en nuestra mano = buena o mala 
9-14 Dj iquién te estorbaré el ser rey, si vives 
sin envidiar la suerte de los reyes, 
tan contento y pactfico en la tuya, 
que estén ociosas para tt sus leyes, 
y cualquier novedad que el cielo influya 
como cosa ordinaria la recibes? 


Here the manuscript reads: 


Y llegar a ser rey esté la tuya 

si olvidando el estado de los reyes, 
de suerte en la republica reposas, 
que tenga ociosas para tt sus leyes, 
y el uso moderado de las cosas, 

el imperio de todas te atribuya. 


fol. 26r 
Jatregui 
De verdes ramas y de frescas flores... 
B.A.E. X1u, son. v, p. 104, col. 2 Manuscript 
6 gozando al cielo su amador constante tratando 
14 todo la edad lo descompone y muda qual forma el tiempo no reforma 
fol. 36r-36v 


B. L. de Argensola 
Mario es aquel que del Minturno lago... 


B.A.E. Xt, son. LXxx, p. 326, col. 2 Manuscript 
3 le vemos sus ruinas confiriendo las 
7 pues también hace el tiempo por estruendo que... sin 
12 y comprehendida en la fatal vitoria retratada . . . memoria 
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fol. 36v 
B. L. de Argensola 


Vistome lo primero; y lo segundo... 
Revue Hispanique, xtvut, p. 411 Manuscript 
12 Vive, vive, ignorado de la fama ignorando 
fol. 36v—37r 
Marqués de Pescara 
Quien dice que pobreza no es vileza... 


Thesoro de Varias Poestas: (Madrid, 1589) 
p. 327v by Pedro de Padilla, the real author of 


the sonnet Manuscript 
2 no precia mucho el titulo de honrado estima en 
12 La pobreza de espiritu es contento (gran) contento 
13 mas la del cuerpo, cuerpo y alma /raga estraga 
fol. 37r-37v 


Conde de Portalegre 
Hambrienta, rota, inquieta y desgustada.. . 


Gallardo’s Ensayo, 11, 995 Manuscript 
3 Cortés, humilde, initil, temorosa afable, humilde 
4 Manga, cruel, roin, ocasionada Mansa, civil, y mal 
11 Ruyna del valor y Ja nobleza de 
fol. 38v 


B. L. de Argensola 
Licia es aquella; acude Fausto y mira... 


B.A.E. Xi, son. Lv, p. 321, col. 2 Manuscript 
9 Juzga si yo, con mas razén que Ticio Mira 
10 que, por Juno movié a los dioses guerra por la madre de Juno en justa 
guerra 
fol. 39v—40r 
Anon. 


Los ojos vueltos que del negro dellos ... 


Revue Hispanique, v1, p. 359 Manuscript 
4 bafiados en sudor rostro y cabellos cubiertos 
5 y aquellas blancas piernas, bragos bellos las blancas piernas y los muslos 
bellos 
7 ya Venus fatigados os tenia remissos sin vigor ya 
8 remisos sin mostrar vigor en ellos sin poder meneallos ni movellos 
9 Adonis quando vi6 llegado el punto Quando Adonis se vid llegar al 
punto 
11 dixo ‘“‘no ceses, diosa; anda, sefiora le dixo “‘acaba”’ 
13 porque la fuerca y voz le falté junto vigor le falta al punto 


14 y qual Venus quedarse vid a deshora se vid quedo 
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fol. 40v 
Lope de Vega 
Yo vf sobre dos piedras plateadas ... 
Coleccién de las Obras Sueltas, tv, Manuscript 
Madrid, 1776, p. 221 
3 de vidrio azul cubiertas y cogidas verde... ciftidas 
8 os viera de mis bracos levantada fuera 
11 fixara del PLUS ULTRA los trofeos pusiera 
12 O fuera Sans6n que os derribara otra Sans6n . . . omitted 
13 porque cayendo vuestro templo diera por tierra vuestra templo y con 
él diera 
fol. 40v—4ir 
Conde de Villamediana 
El que fuere dichoso seré amado... 
B.A.E. X.tt, son. xv, p. 156, col. 2 Manuscript 
2 y yo en amar no quiero ser dichoso para 
3 teniendo mi desvelo generoso mal proprio invidioso 
5 Solo es servir, servir sin ser premiado omitted 
8 yo solo sigo el bien sin ser forzado mal 
fol. 45v 
Arguijo 
Pudo quitarte el nuevo atrevimiento .. . 
B.A.E. xxxui, p. 401, col. 2 Manuscript 
11 dél alcanzar la empresa a que aspiraste alcanzar de 
14 excede al bien que por osar perdiste gosar 
fol. 47r 


Alonso Cabello 
Memoria viva de la causa muerta ... 
Flores... 1, p. 233 Manuscript 
14 Es morir de dolor que vivir loco amor 
fol. 52v 
Francisco de la Cueva 
No eres nieve que fueras derritida ... 


Revue Hispanique, v1, 385"* Manuscript 
3 ni brasa, porque fueras, siendo brasa eres brasa que 
4 del agua de mis ojos consumida ya vencida 


5 See also Revue Hispanique, v1, pp. 384-386 for other versions with variants, including 
one attributed to the Conde de Castafieda, taken from Gallard’s Ensayo, 1, 996-997. The 
sonnet is also to be found ascribed to Francisco de Figueroa in Boletin dela Real Academia, 
11, p. 492, while an anonymous version occurs in Poestas Barias, Indiana University Studies, 
x. 1923, p. 86. 
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6 Porque viendo el dolor que por mi pasa ardor... me trespassa 


7 aunque mds fueras de sentido escasa por mds que 
8 te tuvieran mis males persuadida ojos 
9 Pues no eres piedra, que si piedrafueras Ny 
10 bastara mi martirio a deshazerte tormento 
12-14 de llama los efectos y las veras, tyenes de dama la apariencia y 
de dama altiva la apariencia y suerte, suerte, 
de piedra el coragon, de nieve el pecho de fuego los effectos y las veras 
de nieve el coragon, de piedra el 
pecho® 
fol. 52v—53r 
Conde de Villamediana 


De cera son las alas, cuyo buelo... 
Obras de Juan de Tarsis, Conde de Villamediana, 


Madrid, 1635, p. 106 Manuscript 
12 Derrita el sol las atrevidas alas Derrite 
13 que no podré quitar al pensamiento puede 
fol. 55v—S6r 
Conde de Villamediana 
En cuna de esmeraldas desta fuente... 
Obras de Juan de Tarsis, op. cit., p. 76 Manuscript 
1 En cuna de esmeraldas desta fuente aquesta 
12 Adonde la razé6n no se rebela recela 
13 siguiendo una eleccién apetecida ylusion 
fol. 56r 
Conde de Villamediana 
Las no quaxadas perlas deste rio... 
Obras de Juan de Tarsis, op. cit., p. 123 Manuscript 
5 fortuna pues comtin, comin desvio comtn fortuna en natural desvto 


JosepH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 
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XXV 


MILTON’S IDEAL DAY: ITS DEVELOPMENT 
AS A PASTORAL THEME 


WO of the dominant motives in pastoral literature are the “come- 
live-with-me” theme, which offers to the loved one as inducements 
gifts generally of a pastoral nature, and the ideal of the “‘golden age,” 
which is based upon a personal desire for a patterned idyllic life. The 
former has been carefully traced by R. S. Forsythe,! but the latter has 
lain neglected in spite of the fact that two of the best known lyrics in the 
language, Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, utilize this theme. It is 
the purpose of this paper to demonstrate that the description of the ideal 
day is a significant and deeply rooted theme which developed gradually 
during the whole course of the pastoral tradition. Milton’s two days de- 
“five from this evolution rather than from a few scattered lyrics which im- 
mediately preceded his work, as is generally stated.? 

There is some overlapping of the two motives, the “‘come-live-with- 
me” and the account of the ideal day, for occasionally the lover uses the 
delights of daily living instead of the customary gifts, to entrap his 
mistress. For this reason, I look upon this paper as a complement to R. S. 
Forsythe’s work. The combination of the themes is exemplified in Mil- 
ton’s poems, where the “come-live-witb-me” motive furnishes the frame 
for the account of an ideal day. But Milton was not the first to combine 
the two; Michael Drayton did so in the seventh Eglog of The Shepheardes 
Garland and in The Quest of Cynthia. 

I. It is logical to seek the beginnings of the theme at the very source of 
pastoralism, among the Greek poets Theocritus, Moschus, and Bion. In 
Theocritus’ Jdylls the yearning for a “golden age” is apparent, although 
details of pastoral living are not listed. Lycidas, in Idyll seven, sings of a 
mythical “perfect day” which he will pass—the day on which his friend 
sails for Mitylene. On that day Lycidas will wear chaplets of roses and 
violets; he will draw the wine of Pteleas; beans will be roasted for him 
while he reclines upon his couch of rushes, dreaming of his beloved and 


1R. S. Forsythe, “The Passionate Shepherd and English Poetry,” PMLA, xu (1925), 
692-742. Professor Forsythe recognized the listing of pastoral pleasures as part of the 
inducements extended in the invitation-to-love poems, so that in this respect his article is 
closely related to the present paper. However, the fundamental poetic impulses behind 
these two pastoral themes are totally different: the delights or pleasures listed under the 
“‘come-live-with-me” theme are gifts offered to the beloved, while the description of life 
in a “golden age” constitutes a subjective expression of an ideal pattern of living. 

2 For examples, see William V. Moody’s preface to Milton’s poems in the Students’ 
Cambridge Edition, pp. 23-24; J. L. Lowes’ “L’ Allegro and The A ffectionate Shepherd,” 
MLR, vt, 206-209; M. F. Padelford’s “An Unnoted Source of L’Allegro” MLN, xxu 
(1907), 200. 
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draining the liquor to the dregs. Then he will listen to a pair of pipers, 
shepherds both, who will sing him to sleep with the stories of Daphnis’ 
love and of the goatherd Dametas.* Theocritus’ twenty-fifth Idyll gives 
more realistic account of pastoral life. Here the herdsman, talking to 
Heracles the Lion-Slayer, recites the routine of labor,—watching the 
flock, plowing and sowing, making wine: 

Here do we haunt, here toil, as is the wont 

Of labourers in the field, the livelong day.‘ 


Even in these few lines, Theocritus conveyed the feeling of longing, the 
sense of contrast between the simple life of the country and that of the 
town which distinguishes the pastoral idyl. 

Bion too, perhaps in imitation of his master, hinted at pastoral de- 

lights. In his third idyll the motive is combined with the “change-of- 
seasons” theme. The shepherd Cleodamus asks: 
Which will you have is sweetest, Myrson, Spring, Winter, Autumn or Summer? 
... Summer, when all our labours are fulfilled, or sweet Autumn, when our 
hunger is least and lightest, or the Winter with her warm firesides and leisure 
hours—or doth the pretty Springtime please you best?5 


Thus we find, at the very wellspring of the pastoral, the listing of country 
pastimes in an attempt to describe the attractions of the country life. As 
a theme it does not, perhaps, figure so prominently as others, but it ap- 
pears to have been a part of the “golden age” concept which is the vital 
source of the entire pastoral tradition. 

In Latin literature the tracing of the theme grows more complex, inas- 
much as pastoral elements may be found in various poetic art-forms 
(such as the ode, the epode, the elegy, the Georgic, the eclogue, the lyric) ; 
yet at the same time its function becomes more explicit, because the list- 
ing of the details of a patterned pastoral life received a definite place in 
literature. The Roman poets expanded the idea, as they had discovered 
it in Greek pastoral poetry, by narrating in detail the joys of country life 
which were contemporary in Roman civilization. Thus it happened that 
the general expression of the “golden age” ideal was amplified by con- 
crete illustration. Although the treatment is always idealized and formal- 
ized, it expresses the personal desires of the poet to return to a happier 
life. Especially noteworthy examples are Horace’s second epode, Virgil’s 
second eclogue, and the second book of the Georgics. Yearning to escape 
the degenerate civilization of the Augustan era gripped all the lyric 
Latin poets of this age. Catullus’s lyrics in praise of pastoral life at Sir- 


3 Theocritus, trans. by Charles S. Calverley (London, 1896), p. 25. 


‘ Ibid., p. 143. 
5 Greek Bucolic Poets, trans by J. M. Edmonds (Loeb Classical Libr., 1923), No. 3. 
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mio, his “‘all-but-island,” express generally this feeling. But Tibullus, 
Horace, Virgil, and Ovid expanded the idea until it became a pastoral 
theme as fixed in form as the elegy. 

Tibullus, though a resident of Rome, spent his childhood in the coun- 
try,—a period of life which he cherished in recollection. So rich are the 
allusions in his elegies to this experience that the theme of pastoral de- 
lights is one of four dominant subjects of his poetry. The opening elegy 
of his first book begins with the lines: 


Divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 

et teneat culti iugera multa soli... . 

Ipse seram teneras maturo tempore, vites 
rusticus et facili grandia poma manu.’ 


The poem proceeds with descriptions of the two leading pursuits of the 
farmer,—the care of the crops and of the flock. But besides these labors, 
there are pastimes, the delights of lying in the cool shade near running 
water, of eating and drinking out of simple earthenware vessels, and 
then at night of resting after labor: 


. « . requiescere lecto 
Si licet et solito membra toto.® 


In another elegy, one describing his love for Delia, Tibullus builds a 
castle-in-the-air, painting the pastoral life which he and his beloved will 
live together. This lyric is almost a “‘come-live-with-me” poem. Delia as 
guardian of the crops will help him harvest, will press out the juice from 
the grape, will count the flock, love and tend the new-born slave child: 


Illa deo sciet agricola pro vitibus uvam, 
pro segete spicas, pro grege ferre dapem.° 


In two ways Tibullus’ poetry suggests a relation to Milton’s J] Penseroso: 
there is an atmosphere of nostalgic melancholy pervading the pastoral 
scene, and there is evinced a great interest in old, curious religious rites 
or customs. In the creation of pastoral pictures, Tibullus stands pre- 
eminent among Roman elegiac poets. 

Horace also wrote frequently upon the theme of country delights,’ 


6 Catullus’ Lyrics ed. by Elmer J. Merrill (New York, 1893), no. 31, 7-11; no. 46. 

7 Tibullus’ Elegies, bk. 1, no. 1, in Roman Elegiac Poets, ed. by Jesse B. Carter (New 
York, 1900). 8 Tbid., 1, no. 1, 6-41. 

* Ibid., 1, no. 5, 21-28. In elegy 1 of book 11, Tibullus listed the gifts of the country gods, 
—food, houses, plowing and carts, gardens, vineyards, bees, fields, poetry, music, dancing, 
drama, sacrifices, wool, spinning, weaving, love. 

10 See Horace’s Odes, 11, vi; 11, xv; 111, i; 111, xxix; Iv, v, in Horace’s Odes and Epodes, ed. by 
Paul Shorey (New York, 1924). Following Horace, it became fashionable in Renaissance 
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missing no opportunity to extol the beauties of his Sabine farm. Perhaps 
his most famous expression of it is the ode beginning: “Odi profanum 
volgus et arceo.’””' Another Horatian ode invites Maecenas to exchange 
the smoke and din of Rome for the wine and roses of the Sabine farm. It 
is a carpe diem lyric combined with the “come-live-with-me” theme, one 
of the earliest appearances of this most delicate and charming of pastoral 
themes, destined for tremendous popularity in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land.” 

But Horace’s best known expression of the pastoral way of life is the 
second epode. It abounds with detailed pictures of rural delights, opening 
with a reference to the “golden age” theme: 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis. 


The countryman in this epode passes his time wedding the vine to the 
poplar, watching his flock, pruning the fruit trees, pouring honey into 
the vats, shearing the sheep. Then come two seasonal pictures of the 
countryside—one of Autumn and one of Winter,—which constitute an 
interpolation of the change-of-seasons theme. Finally in the evening the 
tired farmer leads home his flock, frees the oxen, reverses the plow, and 
goes to his cottage to enjoy supper with his family. 

In spirit this poem is nearer the realism of the Georgics than the idyllic 
atmosphere of the true pastoral. The boundary between the two types 
however is exceedingly fine, and they sometimes overlap. Virgil’s Georgics 
illustrate this fact. Although they are in the main didactic poems com- 
posed of realistic pictures of country life, they also contain passages of 
idealized beauty. Book II closes with a paean of praise for the pastoral 
way of life,—a passage which is in itself a complete pastoral idyll. It pre- 
sents a summary of the pursuits, joys, and pastimes of the country, but 
in an idealized spirit generally absent from didactic works. This passage 
of Virgil’s constitutes the model for all writing in this type: Horace bor- 
rowed from it in his epode, Tibullus used it in the elegy, Catullus imitated 
its spirit in song. 

The introductory opening to this passage in Virgil contains an invoca- 
tion to the happy lot of the farmer, the “fortunatus ille’”’ motive, wherein 
his life is contrasted to the laborious careers of the soldier, the statesman, 
the merchant. Meanwhile the farmer pursues his daily round of duties. 





pastoral poetry to list the pursuits of country and town life, pointing out the superiority of 
the former. For examples, see Phineas Fletcher’s The Purple Island, canto xii beginning 
“Thrice, O Thrice happy Shepherd’s life and state’; and no. 104 in England’s Helicon 
entitled “The Heardmans Happie Life.” 

1 Horace’s Odes, m1, i. 2 Tbid., Bk. m1, no. xxix. 
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The next section introduces the “‘change-of-seasons’” motive, with the 
enumeration of especial pastimes belonging to each. Autumn, for ex- 
ample, brings the ripe grape with celebrations to Bacchus: the master 
lies in the grass, among his friends, drinking from the wine bowl and 
praising the god, while shepherds throw javelins or wrestle. The passage 
closes upon the “golden age’’ theme, the age of Saturn when he reigned 
on earth.¥ 

Here for the first time is discovered the complete form of the “ideal 
day”’ pastoral. The poem opens with an invocation to the proper gods or 
goddesses; then comes the listing of delights in order of time, the pursuits 
and pastimes of the day and evening, with references to the particular 
joys of the seasons; then a certain festivity is described; and the whole 
concludes with a neat summary in which the poet expresses his choice of 
this way of living. The last-named section frequently introduces the 
“‘come-live-with-me”’ theme. It is obvious that this organization is pre- 
cisely that used by Milton. 

Although the greatest single classical influence upon Elizabethan 
pastoral poems was Virgil, reference should be made to Ovid. In his 
Remediorum Amoris, pursuits and joys of country life are suggested as 
remedies for love. Ovid enumerated the various interests of the farmer,— 
plowing and planting, caring for the fruit trees and for the flock. He also 
painted charming genre pictures of the delights of nature, such as the 
song of the murmuring brook and sheep grazing upon the green. Then 
comes a description of the changing seasons. The whole passage reaches 
its conclusion with the assurance that 


Cum semel haec animum coepit mulcere voluptas, 
Debilibus pinnis inritus exit Amor. 


II. W. W. Greg stated that during the Middle Ages the “stream of 
pastoralism was reduced to the merest trickle’’;* therefore, it is not a 
great disappointment to discover that the literature of this period adds 
little to the present study. Neither Petrarch nor the Renaissance Latin 
pastoralists, however significant they may be to a study of the historical 
development of the pastoral, expand the motive of pastoral delights; in- 


13 See also the Georgics, m1, 322-338, which contain a pastoral description of the shep- 
herd’s day in the pastures; and for two models of the “come-live-with-me”’ pastoral, see 
eclogue two where the invitiation is addressed to a lad and ecologue nine containing the 
famous song, “‘Huc ades, O Galathea.” 

14 Qvid’s Remediorum Amoris, 169-198. (Loeb Classical Libr., vol. xtv). 

18 W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 1906), p. 18. James H. 
Hanford found this to be true also of the history of the pastoral elegy. See “The Pastoral 
Elegy and Milton’s Lycidas,”” PMLA, xxv (1910), 426; and R. S. Forsythe reached the 
same conclusion in tracing the ‘“‘come-live-with-me” motive (op. cit., 696). 
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deed, their only contribution was to keep alive the general theme of the 
beauties of the “golden age.” 

Petrarch mentioned the joys of country life casually; Tansillo wrote a 
didactic poem, J/ Podere (1538) which extols the pursuit of agriculture; 
Lorenzo de Medici humorously contrasted town and country life. The 
Italian song writers of the fourteenth century used the theme of the 
“golden age’’ over and over, and it is probable that Lorenzo borrowed 
the theme from these lyrics."° From Italy the theme invaded French 
literature, where the pastourelles sing its praise; this type of French 
poetry appears, however, to have exerted little influence upon English 
lyrics. 

The Latinists of the fifteenth century offer more examples of the use of 
the theme, but they varied not at all the pattern set by Virgil. What they 
wrote could be found more conveniently at first hand in the master. The 
first eclogue of Antonio Geraldini is, however, interesting, for it contains 
an idea often expressed by Milton. The two speakers in this poem cannot 
partake of the joys of shepherds and their loves or of the delights of 
Bacchus, because their mission is serious,—they must meditate upon 
matters worthy of Minerva.” The expression of this serious purpose and 
of the rejection of pastoral pleasures reminds one of Milton’s Lycidas, the 
passage beginning: 

Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, Shepherd’s trade 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse?!* 


Other Latin poets of this period were Andrelinus and Mantuanus, but 
these two added nothing new to the pastoral tradition as it pertains to 
the handling of the theme of the “‘ideal day.” 

III. Professor Hanford, in his study of the pastoral elegy, declared that 
“what Milton owes to the specifically Renaissance developments of the 
pastoral he derived not so much from the Italian and French direct as 
through the pastoral tradition of his native land.’ It is this tradition 
which must be explored now in order to discover how the Elizabethans 
and early Jacobeans treated the theme of the “ideal day” in their pas- 
toral lyrics. 

As will be immediately recalled, Wyatt and Surrey introduced the gen- 
eral theme of the superiority of country life over that of the city into the 
stream of English lyricism. They became acquainted with the subject in 
Petrarch, and in the Latin poets, especially Horace. But both of these 
early Elizabethan poets did nothing more than praise the simplicity and 

16 Greg, op. cit., 34. 

17 Antonio Geraldini, Ecologues, ed. by W. P. Mustard (Baltimore, 1924). 

18 Lycidas, ll. 64-76 (Student’s Cambridge Ed.). 19 James H. Hanford, op. cit., 438. 
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peacefulness of pastoral life, and their theme is that of the “‘golden mean’”’; 
they added no details of personal or realistic significance.”® 

Among the first pastoralists in English verse is Barnabe Googe, whose 
work, Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonettes, was published in 1563." Herein the 
joy of pastoral life is greatly praised, but its treatment is neither extended 
nor original. For instance, the third eclogue praises the “pleasaunt lyfe”’ 
of the country rather generally; ecolgue eight exalts the shepherd’s happy 
state for a religious purpose; and an Epytaph to M. Henry Cobham of the 
Most Blessed State of Lyfe, which might well have been inspired by Sur- 
rey, contrasts the life of town and of country in the customary manner. 
Only the sixth eclogue presents any detailed pictures of country delights, 
and even this is an imitation of Ovid’s Remediorum Amoris. 

Because the first truly native pastoral poetry is found in the works of 
Spenser and because his influence upon Milton is known to be great,” 
an examination of Spenser’s pastoralism should yield considerable re- 
turn. The search is not disappointing, for Spenser brought to the form of 
the Latin pastoral, as established by Virgil, the Renaissance character- 
istic of subjective lyricism,—as he did also to the epithalamium. 

To discover Spenser’s use of the theme of the “ideal day,’ it is but 
natural to turn first to The Shepheardes Calendar. The Maye eclogue con- 
tains a passage, much in the spirit of L’ Allegro, which describes, in all its 
typically Elizabethan detail, the pastoral pleasures of Mayday. Palinode 
begins the eclogue with 


Is not thilke the mery moneth of May 
When love lads masken in fresh aray?. . . 
Yougthes folke now flocken in every where, 
To gather May buskets and smelling brere: 
And home they hasten the postes to dight, 
And all the Kirke pillours eare day light, 
With Hawthorne buds and wete Eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses and Soops in wine. 


2% Their passages in praise of country life depend solely upon Horace’s lines in praise of 
the “mean estate”: for example, see nos. 41, 42 and 52 in Padelford’s Poems of Surrey 
(Seattle, 1928); satires 1 and 2 in Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, ed. by A. K. Foxwell (London, 
1913); and in Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. by H. E. Rollins (Cambrige, 1928) nos. 170 by Grim- 
ald, nos. 191, 194, 200, 295, by other Elizabethan poets. In all this early poetry there is 
very little pastoralism. Tottel’s Miscellany contains two lyrics which give in some detail 
pastoral delights. Though not strictly in the pastoral vein, no. 15 by Surrey recounts 
his youthful pleasures at Windsor and is highly subjective; no. 278, which may have been 
written by Sir Thomas Sackville, paints in its opening lines a picture of pastoral life from 
dawn to dusk, see Padelford’s “An Unnoted Source of L’ Allegro,” op. cit. 

1 Available in Arber’s English Reprints, (London, 1871). 

22 See E. A. Greenlaw’s statement that ‘Milton well understood Spenser,” in “The 
Shepheardes Calendar,” PMLA, x1x (1911), 435. 
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Such merimake holy Saints doth queme, 
But we here sytten as drownd in a dreme.” 


Then the October eclogue should be mentioned in passing, for, although 
it is not concerned with the theme of pastoral delights, it does disclose in 
pastoral allegory Spenser’s poetical plans. He voices his desire to free his 
muse, to rise above the “‘oaten reedes,”’ to “reare the Muse on stately 
stage.” 

And teache her tread aloft in bus-kin fine, 
With queint Bellona in her equippage. 


This poem is important here, because it foreshadows the personal atti- 
tude towards a patterned life found in L’ Allegro and I/ Penseroso. 

But the best example of this new subjectivity in the pastoral is afforded 
by the December eclogue. Here the framework is not the day, as it is in 
Milton’s lyrics, but the seasons, interpreted allegorically as the ages of 
man. Colin (Spenser) sings his own life-song, the “rurall song of careful 
Colinet.’’ He spends his youth in pastoral sport and pastimes, but in man- 
hood his pursuits are more practical and realistic, such as learning to 
make frame-cotes to shelter both him and his flock, cages for nightingales, 
and bulrush baskets. But, like the speaker in J/ Penseroso, Colin also 
learns to recognize “the signes of heaven,” “How Phoebe fayles, where 
Venus sittes and when.” Other joys of manhood are learning to under- 
stand the sudden raging of the seas, “the soothe of birds,” and the 
“power of herbs.” But at the approach of Autumn the fruit that promised 
to be so fair withers; love, which consumed his summer with too excessive 
heat, destroys the harvest. Now winter draws near: 


Adieu delightes, that lulled me asleepe, 

Adieu my deare, whose love I bought so deare: 
Adieu my little Lambes and loved sheepe, 
Adieu ye woodes that of my witnesse were. 


Surely the subjective note of L’ Allegro and I/ Penseroso is not, as some 
Milton scholars world have it, foreign to the pastoral convention, but ' 
actually imbedded in the English tradition, beginning with Spenser (as/ 
in Colin Clouts Come Home Again) and repeated again and again, as we 
shall see, by his followers. 

There is a later manifestation of the pastoral spirit in Spenser’s writ- 
ing which forms an interesting sequel to the December eclogue. Book six 
of The Faerie Queene projects its hero, Sir Calidore, into a pastoral 
setting where he falls in love with the shepherdess Pastorella. Sir Cali- 
dore, while pursuing the Blatant Beast, stumbles upon shepherds piping 


3 Colin’s first speech in the November eclogue presents similar imagery. 
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and singing as they watch their flocks, with Pastorella in their midst. So 
attractive is the scene that he lingers all day, joining in their round of 
duties and pastimes. That evening, at Pastorella’s cottage, he listens to 
her father Meliboe relating his life story. It is, of course, Spenser’s own 
career told in allegory. The passage begins with praise of the country life 
and with a resumé of the shepherd’s daily routine; then Meliboe confesses 
that in his youth he was led by vain ambition to neglect his sheep, to cast 
aside his ‘‘shepheards base attire,” and to go to court where he sold him- 
self for “yearly hire” and worked “in the Princes garden.” But time 
taught him to see the empty idleness and the follies of the court; therefore 
he returned to “‘the lowly quiet life, which I inherite here.” Then comes a 
discussion of the superiority of country over city life, much in the Wyatt 
or Surrey manner. The remainder of this episode in The Faerie Queene is 
devoted to small pictures of “shepheardes delights,”—their daily tasks, 
pastimes, and seasonal pleasures.” 

The followers of Spenser are especially significant here, for Milton prob- 
ably knew the disciples before the master.** Pre-eminent in this group 
was Michael Drayton. It is obvious at a glance that Milton owed some- 
thing to the pastoral lyrics of Drayton, who himself proclaimed his work 
to be in the tradition of English pastoral poetry as established by Spen- 
ser. Drayton’s Shepheardes Garland: Fashioned in Nine Eclogues (1593) 
gathers together many of the pastoral elements from Theocritus on. The 
“Seventh Eglog” is a debate between old Borrill and young Batte, one of 
the most ancient of pastoral molds. Borrill invites Batte to “come and 
sit with me,” the invitational motive again, offering as inducements the 
beauties of pastoral living. This passage is followed by the usual contrast 
of country with city life, and then comes the picture of the shepherd’s 
day, descriptions of the gathering of medicinal herbs, of hunting the hare, 
of setting traps for the fox. These are daily tasks which the shepherd had 
to perform, but the next stanza depicts pastimes more personal and in- 
tellectual, thus introducing a note into the pastoral which J/ Penseroso 
developed. 


Or if thou wilt in antique Romants reede, 

Of gentle Lords and Ladies that of yore 

In forreine lands atchiev’d their noble deede, 
And been renownd from East to Westerne shore: 
Or learns the Shepheards nice astrolobie, 

To know the Planets moving in the skie. 


° The Faerie Queene, bk. v1, canto 1x. This passage of Spenser’s is imitated by Francis 
Sabie in Pan’s Pipe, eclogue 1, which depicts pastoral sport and pastimes (“Pan’s Pipe” 
by J. W. Bright and W. P. Mustard in Mod. Phil., vu, 4). 

% J. H. Hanford, Milton Handbook (New York, 1933), p. 149. 
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Young Batte, however, is afraid of this austere way of life; he wishes to 
spend his days with mirth and love.* The contrast of the gay with the 
melancholy was not a new device with either Drayton or Milton; Tibul- 
lus, Geraldini, Spenser, Sidney, Shakespere, knew the value of this com- 
bination. 

In 1619 Drayton published, together with The Man in the Moone, ten 
eclogues, most of which are but variants of those poems comprising the 
earlier Shepheardes Garland. Number nine gives a cheerful picture of the 
shepherd’s day from morning to sunset, with homely details similar to 
those found in L’ Allegro. 


And some preparing for the Shepheards Boord, 
Upon a Greene that curiously was squar’d, 

With Country Cates be’ng plentifully stor’d; 
And ’gainst their comming handsomely prepar’d: 
And to the same downe solemnely they sit, 

In the fresh shaddow of their summer bowres, 
With sundrie sweets them every way to fit, 

The neighb’ring vale dispoyled of her Flowres. 
And whilst together merry thus they make, 

The Sunne to west a little ’gan to leane, 

Which the late fervour, soone againe did slake 
When as the Nymphs came forth upon the Plaine.”’ 


The Quest of Cynthia (1627) is an invitational “come-live-with-me”’ 
poem. Cynthia invites her lover to leave the world and partake of coun- 
try life with her. The delights which she offers are the study of herbs, the 
raiding of honey combs, hunting the squirrel and the deer, watching the 
spider weave his web, fishing, and dancing, when the moon comes up, 
with the fairies.”8 

But Drayton’s finest descriptions of country life come from the “‘sixth 
nymphall” of The Muses Elizium (1630). A forester (Silvius), a fisherman 
(Halcius), and a shepherd (Melanthus) vie with each other in describing 
the delights of their day. Nymphs award the prize to the shepherd, whose 
daily life is indeed a merry one: 


My watchfulness and care gives day scarce leave to break 
But to the fields I haste, my folded flock to see, 

Where when I find, nor wolf nor fox hath injured me, 

I to my bottle straight, and soundly baste my throat; 
Which done, some country song or roundelay I rote 

So merrily, that to the music that I make, 


% Drayton, Works, ed. by J. William Hebel (Oxford, 1931), 1, Seventh Eclogue. 
27 Thid., 11, 27-56. %8 Tbid., 111,172-220. 
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I force the lark to sing ere she be well awake. 
Then Ball my cut-tail’d cur and I begin to play. 


As the day progresses, the shepherds play games, care for their sheep, and 
eat their simple meal. Music consumes the evening, and the day is over. 
There is a description of the shearing feast, and the whole passage con- 
cludes with: 

Then forester, and you my fisher, cease your strife, 

I say your shepherd leads your only merry life.?® 


Richard Barnfield also wrote in the English pastoral tradition. His 
A ffectionate Shepheard, published one year after Drayton’s Shepheardes 
Garland, relates, like the seventh eclogue of the last-named poem, the 
love of an old shepherd for a youth. Old Daphnis offers to young Gani- 
mede the enticements of an “‘ideal day.” 


And every Morne by dawning of the day, 
When Phoebus riseth with a blushing face, 
Silvanus Chappel-Clarkes shall chaunt a lay, 
And play thee hunts-up in thy resting-place: 
My Coote, thy Chamber, my bosome thy Bed; 
Shall be appointed for thy sleepy head. 

And when it pleaseth thee to walk abroad, 
(Abroad into the fields to take fresh ayre:) 

The meades with Floras treasure should be strowde, 
(The mantled meadowes, and the field so fayre.) 
And by a siluer well (with golden sands) 

Ile sit me downe, and wash thine yuory hands. 


As further enticements, Daphnis adds gifts,—cabinets, arbors of eglan- 
tine, fruits, nuts, honey, music, and so on. 


If thou wilt come and dwell with me at home; 

My sheep-cote shall be strowd with newgreene rushes: 
Weele haunt the trembling Prickets as they rome 
About the fields, along the Hawthorne bushes; 

I haue a pie-bald Curre to hunt the Hare: 

So we will live with daintie forest fare.*° 


The bits which resemble Milton’s descriptions are, it seems to me, parts 
of the general tradition rather than actual sources. 

Another description of an ideal pastoral day may be found in Barn- 
field’s Shepherd’s Content. It opens with the conventional apostrophe, 
“(Thrice happie man) he knowes not how to weepe,” and then a series of 
“genre” pictures, which have become part of the tradition, follows: 


29 Tbid., m1, the “Sixth Nympall” of Muses Elizium. 
3° Barnfield, Poems, (1594-1598) (Fortune Press Ed., 1939), pp. 5-6. 
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He sits all day lowd-piping on a Hill, 
The whilst his flocke about him daunce apace, 
His hart with ioy, his eares with music fill. 


Another while he woos his Country wench, 
(With chapelets crownd, and gaudy girlonds dight). 


Thus doth he frollicke it each day by day, 
And when night comes drawes homeward to his Coate, 
Singing a jigge or merry Roundelay. 


A description of the May-day festival concludes the poem.*! 

Before proceeding to an analysis of Browne’s and Wither’s contribu- 
tions, reference should be made, in attempting to maintain chronological 
order, to the most famous anthology of English pastoral poetry, Eng- 
land’s Helicon (1600, 1614). Herein were printed the best known of all 
“come-live-with-me” poems, Marlowe’s, Raleigh’s reply, and the anon- 
ymous piece on the same theme sometimes attributed to Lyly.™ But 
among the finest work in the anthology is Nicholas Breton’s Passionate 
Pilgrim, the influence of which upon Milton has been considered by 
John Lowes.® The part of Breton’s poem printed in England’s Helicon 
opens with the lines: 


In the merry moneth of May, 

In a morne by breake of day, 
Foorth I walked by the Wood side, 
When as May was in his pride.™ 


Another poem in this collection, of greater importance to the develop- 
ment of the theme of the ideal day, is The Heardmans Happie Life, which 
sets forth the beauty of the contented country life. It begins with the 
contrast of the herdsman’s round of duties and pleasures to court life, 
and gives a series of pictures of the former. This poem leans heavily 
upon the Latin lyrics of Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus, but it also repre- 
sents a fashionable type of Elizabethan pastoral. 

Professor Cory noted that “L’Allegro’”’ derives remotely from the 
Spenserian pastoral as developed by Drayton and his friends, Browne 
and Wither.’ Here again, however, in so far as the theme of the “ideal 
day” is concerned, Milton’s debt to these two predecessors is slight. It is 
clear by now that the pastoral elements in L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso be- 


31 Tbid., The Shepheardes Content, pp. 29-34. 

% See England’s Helicon, ed. by H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1935). 

3 J. L. Lowes, “L’ Allegro and The Passionate Pilgrim,” MLR, v1, 206-209. 

* England’s Helicon, no. 12, p. 27. % Tbid., no. 104, p. 139. 

% H. E. Cory, “Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton,” Mod. Phil., 1, no. 5 
(June 17, 1912), pp. 352-353. 
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long in almost every detail to the long, continuous pastoral tradition 
rather than to any one period or individual. 

The first book of William Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals was published 
in 1613, the second in 1616, and the third not until after Browne had died, 
although it was circulated in manuscript during the poet’s life. Book two 
contains a passage on the daytime pursuits of shepherds. 


But since her stay was long, for fear the sun 
Should find them idle, some of them begun 

To leap and wrestle, others threw the bar; 
Some from the company removed are 

To meditate the songs they meant to play, 

Or make a new round for next holiday. 

Some tales of love their love-sick fellows told; 
Others were seeking stakes to pitch their fold. 
This, all alone, was mending of his pipe: 

That, for his lass sought fruits more sweet, most ripe. 
Here from the rest a lovely shepherd’s boy 

Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 

Would still endure, or else that age’s frost 
Should never make him think what he had lost. 
Yonder a shepherdess knits by the springs, 

Her hands still keeping time to what she sings; 
Or seeming, by her song, those fairest hands 
Were comforted in working.*” 


All the pursuits here are purely traditional, but there is another poem in 
Britannia’s Pastorals which is more personal and therefore more in the 
spirit of I] Penseroso. 


Instead of hounds that make the wooded hills 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rills, 

I like the pleasing cadence of a line 

Struck by the consort of the sacred nine. 

In lieu of hawks, the raptures of my soul 
Transcend their pitch and baser earth’s control. ... 
Such of the Muses are the able powers, 

And since with them I spend my vacant hours, 
I find no hawk, nor hound, nor other thing, 
Tourneys nor revels, pleasures for a king, 
Yield more delight.** 


Throughout Britannia’s Pastorals there are a number of words and 
phrases, favorites with Browne, which Milton also liked to use, such as 
jocund, Cimmerian, neat, “uncouth cell.” 


37 Poems of William Browne of Tavistock, ed. by Gordon Goodwin, Muses’ Libr. (London, 
1894), 1, song 2, lJ. 264-266. 38 Tbid., 11, iv, 171-205. 
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The Shepherd’s Pipe is a collection of eclogues generally attributed to 
Browne, who, however, might have had the aid of Wither and others in 
its composition. Eclogue five is autobiographical description of the shep- 
herd’s day, apparently modelled upon Spenser’s October eclogue. Cuttie 
(Browne) and Willie (who may have been Wither) lead out their sheep 
in early morning, count them, and then 


Underneath a hawthorn by them, 
On their pipes thus ’gan to play, 
And with rhymes wear out the day. 


Willie asks his friend why he does not fashion songs of greater scope than 
pastorals, to which the latter replies: 


I dare not search the hidden mystery 

Of tragic scenes; nor in a buskin’d style 

Through death and horror march, nor their height fly 
Whose pense were fed with blood of this fair isle. 

It shall content me on these happy downs 

To sing the strife of garlands, not for crowns. 


Then Cuttie turns around to ask: 


Why doth not Willie then produce such lines 
Of men and arms as might accord with these? 


The epic intent is nicely conveyed by the direct translation of the Virgil- 
ian arma virumque. But Cuttie promises to attempt such a song 


And sing it to our swains next holiday, 

Which (as approv’d) shall fill them with the store 
Of such rare accents; if dislik’d, no more 

Will I a higher strain than shepherds use, 

But sing of woods and rivers, as before.*® 


The only other work which deals with the theme of the ideal day is a 
paraphrase of Horace’s second epode, “‘Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis.’’*° 

George Wither was not only Browne’s contemporary but also his close 
friend. The strength of this relationship makes it all but impossible to 
evaluate their work separately. Wither’s finest expression of the fitness of 
the pastoral life for a devotee of the Muses is in the fifth eclogue of The 
Shepheard’s Hunting (1614): 


Nor would I wish thee so thy self abuse 

As to neglect thy calling for thy Muse, 

But let these two so each of other borrow, 
That they may season mirth, and lessen sorrow. 


9 Tbid., see the “fifth Eclogue” of The Shepherd’s Pipe. 
4 See above, p. 407 for a discussion of this Horatian epode. 
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Thy flock with help thy charges to defray, 

Thy Muse to pass the long and tedious day: 

Or whilst thou tun’st sweet measures to thy reed, 
Thy sheep, to listen, will more near thee feed; 
The wolves will shun them, birds above thee sing, 
And lambkins dance about thee in a ring,” etc. 


This passage is another illustration of the subjective mood in pastoral- 
ism. 

Another post-Spenserian is William Basse, whose pastoral poetry 
Milton might have known.” Basse wrote three pastoral elegies in 1602, 
the last of which contains a pleasant “Song” to the delights of the shep- 
herd’s life: 

When shepheards sit upon the hills, 
Nursed in their swainish wills, 
Young, and in desire unripe, 

Curious of the flocke and pipe, 

Then is swaynish life the best, 

And he that cares and loues the best, 
Thinkes he fares aboue the rest. 


Although Basse’s work did not contribute anything to Milton’s, never- 
theless the former is a part of the general English pastoral tradition. 

The Fletchers are the best known of all Spenser’s imitators, and their 
poetry did, without doubt, influence Milton. It is, however, Phineas’ 
work alone which contributes to this study. All of his Piscatorie Eclogues 
are autobiographical, telling in allegory the author’s own career. Eclogue 
seven uses the ancient pastoral frame of the debate; the shepherd Tho- 
malin and the fisherman Daphnis alternately sing the delights of each 
other’s life.“ Like Horace’s love for his Sabine farm is Phineas Fletcher’s 
feeling for his native Kent. In “To E. C. in Cambridge, My Sonne by the 
University” the delights of this “garden spot” of England are described,* 
and the first canto of The Purple Island deals with the same theme.” 

The Purple Island contains also an extended passage on the theme of 
the “ideal day.” It opens, in the traditional manner, with an apostrophe 


“ Poetry of George Wither (Bullen ed. 1902), 1, Eclogue five of Shepherd’s Hunting, ll. 
151-182. 

® See Poetical Works of William Basse (London, 1893), note on p. 99, where the editor 
Richard W. Bond claims that a description of Hymen in Basse’s A Morning After Mourning 
is a likely source for 1. 125 of L’ Allegro. 8 Tbid., p. 72. 

“ Poems of Phineas Fletcher, Grosart Ed. (1869), 1, 323-324, Another passage in praise 
of the fisherman’s life may be found in Sicelides: A Piscatorie, m, 51. 

 Tbid., mm, 213-215. 

 Tbid., “The Purple Island,” rv, canto 1, stanzas 28-30, pp. 50-51. 
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to the happy shepherd, whose life is thereupon contrasted with that of 
the city. 

Thrice, O thrice happy shepherd’s life and state! 

When courts are happiness’ unhappy pawns! 

His cottage low, and safely humble gate 

Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns and fawns: 

No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep: 

Singing all day, his flocks he learns to keep, 

Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. . . . 


Instead of music, and base flattering tongue, 
Which wait to first salute my Lord’s uprise, 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds’ sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes. 
In country plays is all the strife he uses, 

Or song, or dance, unto the rural Muses; 

And but in music’s sports, all differences refuses. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content. 

The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him, 

With coolest shades, till noon-tide rage is spent; 

His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease; 

Pleased and full blest he lives, when he his God can please.” 


The pastoral work of Nicholas Breton cannot be overlooked, for it was 
well known to Milton. Breton loved the light octosyllabic couplet, and it 
is largely for this reason that he is cited as a Miltonic source. Breton 
handled the theme of the “ideal day,” but his “delights” are impersonal 
and traditional. 

Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merrie country lad? 
Who upon a fair green balk 
May at pleasure sit and walk, 
And amid the azure skies 

See the morning sun arise. 


Then follow scenes of hunting, fishing, and love-making.** Breton did 
another lyric on the joys of the contented life,—a poem much like Dyer’s 
“My Mind to Mea Kingdom Is,’’—but here again the pictures of delights 
are conventional. 


*" Tbid., rv, canto xu, stanza 2 ff. Reprinted in E. K. Chambers’ English Pastorals (New 
York, 1895), pp. 184-186. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, from Romances and Prose Tracts of the Elizabethan Age (Bullen 
Ed. 1890), pp. 108-110. 
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Thomas Lodge is the last of Milton’s predecessors to be considered 
here. Although he wrote eclogues in the traditional pastoral vein, they 
contain nothing of note on the theme of the ideal day. But another work 
of his, Scillaes Metamorphosis, includes a poem “In Commendation of a 
Solitary Life,” which much resembles Milton’s twin poems in the combi- 
nation of autobiographical and pastoral elements. First of all, the author 
summons his Muse to help him dismiss worldly thoughts. He bemoans 
the fact that all his former labor has been fruitless—an expression which 
recalls Milton’s similar complaint in the Lycidas passage ‘Alas! What 
boots it with uncessant care?”’—and vows that henceforth he will live 
“contented wise.’ But where does content dwell? Surely not in courts or 
in cities,—and then comes the usual diatribe on town life, which Lodge 
here used to tell some of his own London experiences. 


Ah, world farewell, the sight hereof dooth tell 
That true content dooth in the desert dwell... . 


Sweet solitarie life, thou true repose 
Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright... . 


At peepe of day when in her crimson pride, 

The morne bespreds with roses all the waie 

Where Phoebus coach with radiant course must glide, 
The Hermit bends his humble knees to pray .. . 


And so, with the conventional details of the “‘solitarie life,” Lodge’s 
poem continues.*® The hermit’s day differs little from that of the herds- 
man, the shepherd, or the fisherman. 

It is evident by now that the theme of the “ideal day” was a favorite 
one with Renaissance English poets. No survey, attempting to cover so 
long a period of literary history as this paper does, can claim to be ex- 
haustive. Only the chief works of pastoralism have been discussed; the 
anthologies, song books, and commonplace-books of the Elizabethan age 
contain many more examples of the theme. But the majority of pastoral 
lyrics are only an endless repetition of the same material and only echo 
traditional matter. This paper has been successful if it has demonstrated 
that Milton’s L’ Allegro and I] Penseroso are concerned with an ancient 
and well established pastoral theme, that their personal and melancholy 
elements are rooted in the tradition of pastoralism, and that their form or 
organization first received full expression by Virgil. 

SaRA RuTH WATSON 

Fenn College 


“9 Edward A. Tenney, Thomas Lodge (Oxford Univ. Press, 1935), pp. 101-103. 























XXVI 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF DRAGOON 


The etymologists of the various modern languages are practically 
agreed in tracing back the word for dragoon, usually through the medium 
of the French dragon, to Latin draco, draconem. The Deutsches Wérterbuch 
of the Grimms has the following definition of Dragoner: 


leichter reiter, der ein feuergewehr hat und auch zu fuf fechten mu: urspriinglich 
ein fuBsoldat der sich des pferds blo zum schnellen fortkommen bedient. franz. 
dragon, ital. dragone, din. dragon, béhm. dragon dragaun. ohne zweifel findet eine 
beziehung auf drache statt, die aber nicht bekannt ist. die draconarii des Vegetius, 
auf deren standarte sich ein drache befand, sollen anla® zu der benennung gege- 
ben haben... als die ersten dragoner betrachtet man die landsknechte und 
fu8soldaten, welche der prinz von Parma, als er 1582 die schlacht bei Gent lie- 
fern wollte, auf packpferden mit der reiterei voraus gehen lieS, um die nachhut 
des feindes anzugreifen. andere glauben graf Ernst von Mansfeld habe sie im 
drei®igjaéhrigen krieg erfunden . . . 


Grimm does not cite a single early instance of the word. Hans Schulz, 
in his Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch (1913) has the following statement: 


Dragoner M. im 30jahr. Krieg aus frz. dragon entlehnt, zu dem Tragoner 
zunichst nur als Plur. gebildet wurde (so 1627 Erzahlung d. Schlacht bei Dyr- 
schaw A 2>. 1633 Konstanzer Belagerung S.7. 1634 Uberlinger Belagerung S.15. 
Ens 1636 Postreiter $.27.77. Biirster 1647 Schwed. Krieg S.19). Frz. dragon war 
eigtl. der Name einer Art von Kavalleristen, die mit einer neuen Feuerwaffe (sie 
hieB frz. dragon ‘[feuerspeiender] Drache’; vgl. Murray) ausgeriistet waren und 
anfangs auch als FuStruppe verwendet wurden. 


Kluge-Gétze, Etymologisches Worterbuch, (1934), adopts the statement 
of Schulz, at the same time adding a single earlier instance, from Wall- 
hausen 1616 Kriegskunst 2: ““Dragoens, sonst auch Draguner.” The sug- 
gestion of Schulz, that the form in -er was originally meant as a plural, is 
likewise accepted by Kluge-Gétze. 

Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek der nederlandsche taal (second edi- 
tion, 1912) states that the Dutch word dragonder comes from the French, 
either directly or through the German: 


Dragonder znw., sedert de 17. eeuw. Of direct van fr. dragon met een ndl. 
suffix gevormd, evenals hd. dragoner m., of met dit laatste ontleend. Het fr. 
word—dragon “‘draak”’: de soldaten zijn naar een vaandel genoemd, waarop een 
draak voorkwam. 


In the case of French, practically all etymologists assume a connection 
between dragon, ‘soldier’ and dragon, ‘standard’; for example, Oscar 
Bloch in his Dictionnaire étymologique (Paris, 1932): 
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Dragon ...le sens de “soldat de cavalerie,”’ find du xvr* siécle (dragon a 
passé en ce sens dans les langues voisines), est di au sens d’ “étendard” que 
dragon a eu depuis le x11 siécle, d’ou “soldat combattant sous cet étendard” ... 


But Bloch—and he alone of French etymologists—adds: “mais l’expli- 
cation d’aprés laquelle les dragons ont été ainsi nommés au XVIF° siécle 
parce qu’ils avaient un dragon sur leur étendard est une simple hypothése 
de Voltaire.” Bloch is here alluding to lines 240-243 of Voltaire’s Fonte- 
noy, written in 1745: 


Bientét vole aprés eux ce corps fier et rapide 
Qui, semblable au dragon qu’il eut jadis pour guide, 
Toujours prét, toujours prompt, de pied ferme, en courant, 
Donne de deux combats le spectacle effrayant. 


These lines are cited in various French dictionaries, for example, those of 
Littré and Bescherelle; Voltaire’s note to line 240 reads: ‘‘L’opinion la 
plus vraisemblable sur l’origine du mot dragon est qu’ils portérent un 
dragon dans leurs étendards, sous le maréchal de Brissac, qui institua ce 
corps dans les guerres du Piémont.” 

This etymology, as we shall immediately see, is not a mere hypothesis 
of Voltaire, for Gilles Ménage (1613-92), in his Origines de la langue 
francoise (Paris, 1650), page 784, has the definition: 


Dragons. Sorte de soldats. Les Latins ont usé de Draconarii en cette signification. 
Vegece liure 1. chap. 20. et liure 11. chap. 7. Signiferi qui signa portant, quos nunc 
Draconarios vocant. 


Antoine Furetiére (1620-88), in his Essais d’un dictionnaire universel 
(Amsterdam, 1685), takes exception to this etymology: ““Ménage dérive 
ce mot du Latin Draconarij, qu’on trouve dans Vegece dans la significa- 
tion de Soldats, mais il y a plus d’apparence qu’il vient de |’Allemand 
tragen, ou draghen, qui signifie Infanterie portée.” 

In the 1694 edition of Ménage’s Dictionnaire étymologique, published 
after his death by Chastelain, the original definition of dragons was ex- 
panded to read as follows: 


Dragons. Soldats qui combattent a pié et 4 cheval. Lat. dimichae, et dimachi. 
De Dracones, dit pour Draconarii. Végéce livre 1. chapitre 20. et livre 2. chapitre 
7. Signiferi, qui signa portant, quos nunc Draconarios appellamus ... Et ces 
soldats étoient ainsi appelez acause des dragons qu’ils portoient dans leur en- 
seignes. Modestin dans son livre de Vocabulis rei militaris: Signiferi, qui signa 
portant, quos nunc Draconarios vocant: dracones enim per singulas cohortes a 
Draconariis feruntur ad proelium. Quoyque nos Dragons ne soient pas Porten- 
seignes, il peut estre qu’ils ayent pris leur nom de ces Draconarii. 


At this place the 1750 edition of Ménage reproduces verbatim the 
statement of Furetitre as above given, with the withering remark: 
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“ Draghen ne signifie rien en Alleman. Et ¢ragen, qui est un mot Alleman, 
ne signifie point Infanterie portée, mais porter. M.” 

We thus see that the etymology attributed by Bloch to Voltaire was 
discussed in French dictionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. And from the words, “l’opinion la plus vraisemblable” we may 
assume that Voltaire had several etymologies before him, that is, those 
of Ménage and Furetiére. Grimm’s reference to “die draconarii des 
Vegetius”’ perhaps goes back to Ménage: where Voltaire got the reference 
to Marshall de Brissac, is uncertain—perhaps from a dictionary inacces- 
sible to me. The only sixteenth-century instance that I have seen cited is 
that of Littré (11 1238°), from the Satyre Ménippée of 1594 (p. 114 of the 
edition of Josef Frank, 1884): 
car ces politiques ont des dragons sur les champs, qui prennent tous vos pacquets 
et devinent par art diabolique tous vos chiffres, aussi bien que ceux du Roy 
d’Espagne et du Pape, tant subtils puissent-ils estre. 


After dragon Littré inserts in brackets the definition: arquebusiers a cheval 
ainsi nommés dés 1585, which, of course, is not found in the original, but 
goes back presumably to the edition of Charles Read (1876), who has the 
note: “Argoulets, arquebusiers 4 cheval, appelés dragons en 1585”’ (cited 
by Frank, p. 114; Read’s edition is not accessible to me). 

In order to determine whether this definition of Littré and Read is 
borne out by authors contemporary with the Satyre Ménippée, I took the 
trouble to run through several thousand pages of French memoirs and 
chronicles of the sixteenth century in which military matters are re- 
corded, to find, if possible, the earliest instances of dragon in the military 
sense. The results are as follows: 

The terms hommes d’armes, gens d’armes, and gendarmerie are used to 
designate heavy cavalry in general, that is, cavalry with heavy defensive 
armor. Light cavalry is designated as chevaux légers, cavallerie légére, or 
simply cavallerie. For example, Bertrand de Salignac, in describing 
events of 1553, mentions “une trouppe de gendarmerie et cavalerie”’ 
(Nouv. Coll. vir 559*); on page 560° the corresponding terms are: 
“hommes d’armes . . . chevaulx legiers.”” Francois de Rabutin, recording 
events of 1555-57, writes: ‘deux mille chevaux de gendarmerie et caval- 
lerie” (Nouv. Coll. vi, 511*); “gendarmerie, cavallerie et gens de pied” 
(p. 512°); “six mille chevaux de gendarmerie, cavallerie et reitres,”’ (p. 
537°). 

In addition to these general designations there are a number of other 
terms, referring, as a rule, to some special and characteristic equipment 
of the soldier in question. 


1 This abbreviation designates Michaud’s Nouvelle Collection de Mémoires relatifs @ 
Vhistoire de la France. 
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’ Lancier (or lance) is so widespread that no special examples need be 
cited; the word designates heavy cavalry, i.e. a soldier provided with 
defensive armor: originally all hommes d’armes and gens d’armes were 
lanciers. 

Corselet: this term for cuirass is also applied to the soldier who wears 
it; he belongs, like the /ancier, to the heavy cavalry. Blaise de Montluc, 
recording events of 1543, says: ‘‘Que si les corselets eussent peu cheminer 
comme nos arquebusiers, je les eusse deffaits 14; mais il n’estoit possible, 
pour la pesanteur de leurs armes” (Nouv. Coll. vir, 50*). 

Salade, ‘sallet’ designates first a kind of helmet, and then also the 
soldier equipped therewith; the word is frequent in the Commentaires of 
Blaise de Montluc, describing events of 1543: “et donna vingt cing 
salades au jeune Tilladet et au capitaine Ydrou, chevaux legers de ladicte 
compagnie” (Nouv. Coll., vi, 41>); “ayant avec luy quinze salades du 
seigneur Mauré, et vingt arquebusiers 4 cheval” (p. 49*); “entre ces 
trente salades, il y avoit des meilleurs hommes que M. de Termes eust 
en toute sa compagnie” (p. 50>). 

Arquebusiers @ cheval, (or harquebusiers a cheval) are mentioned by 
various authors, e.g. by Francois de Rabutin, describing events of 1551- 
53: “harquebusiers 4 cheval” (Nouv. Coll. vit, 406°); “harquebuserie a 
cheval . . . harquebusiers 4 cheval . . . l’harquebuz de trois pieds de long 
4 l’arcon de la selle” (p. 409»); “‘cinquante harquebuziers 4 cheval, armez 
de corselets, morions, brassats ou manches de maille, avec la scopette 
ou harquebuze propre 4 meche, ou 4 rouet” (p. 457°). After 1600 the term 
arquebusier @ cheval is rarely met with, being replaced by carabin, or, less 
frequently, by mousquetaire a cheval: “Il prit cent cinquante mousque- 
taires, ou arquebusiers 4 cheval” (Mémoires du Marquis de Beauvais- 
Nangis, written in 1637 of events of 1577, and published in Société de 
Vhistoire de France, Vol. 112, p. 19); “avec des mousquetaires 4 cheval de 
notre régiment” (Mémoires du Comte de Souvigny, written before 1638 of 
an event of 1622, Société de l’histoire de France, Vol. 328, p. 87); “les mous- 
quetaires 4 cheval du Roi” (Mémoires de Bassompierre, in Nouv. Coll. 
xx, 293, event of 1629). 

Carabins are mentioned by Francois de Rabutin, recording events of 
1552: “quatre cens chevaux, desquels une partie estoit gentilshommes du 
pays, et le surplus chevaux legers et harquebusiers, que les Francois 
ont appellé depuis carabins” (Nouv. Coll. vir, 421°). Gaspard de Saulx, 
recording events of about 1559, gives a fanciful etymology: ‘‘Les arque- 
buziers 4 cheval sont necessaires pour couvrir et advertir l’armée . . . Le 
nom de carabin a esté apporté de nos predecesseurs de la guerre saincte: 
carra en turc, c’est 4 dire soldat, et bei, du seigneur” (Nouv. Coll. vin, 
74*). Bassompierre, narrating events of the first quarter of the seven- 
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teenth century, frequently mentions carabins, with also one instance of 
carabiniers: “nos quatre compagnies de carabiniers” (Nouv. Coll. xx, 
105*). 

Contemporary with carabin is reitre, reistre, or reftre, doubtless applied 
originally to German cavalrymen; as this term is frequently coupled 
with pistollier, these two words have here been grouped together: “cing 
a six mille chevaux, la pluspart reitres ou pistolliers, avec aucuns gens- 
darmes clevois” (Francois de Rabutin, Nouv. Coll. vir, 498; the events 
in this and the following instances from Rabutin are dated between 1554 
and 1558); “‘deux cornettes de leurs reistres” (p. 503°); “‘quinze mille 
chevaux, tant de leur gendarmerie que de reitres et pistolliers, qui estoit 
toute leur plus grande force” (p. 537°); “‘il fit une reveué generale, tant 
de la gendarmerie, cavallerie et reitres, que des gens de pied, francois et 
allemans” (p. 555*); “deux troupes d’ennemis, partie reitres, partie 
cavallerie, chacune de douze 4 quinze cens chevaux (p. 599*); “Bon 
nombre de pistoliers vindrent encores du camp” (Bertrand de Salignac, 
in Nouv. Coll. v1, 537, event of 1553); “car ce gros nombre de pistoliers 
revint de grand furie sur eulx” (p. 538*); “avec les espées seulement, 
reservé les reistres qui avoient leurs pistolets” (Jean de Mergey, in Nous. 
Coll. 1x, 570°, event of 1562); “cing cents reistres que M. de Bouillon 
avoit fait lever” (Fontenay-Mareuil, in Nouv. Coll. x1x, 100°, event of 
1615). It appears from these and other examples that the characteristic 
arm of the reitre was the pistol, which could be discharged with one hand,’ 
whilst the longer carabin required both hands for its manipulation; in a 
single instance the reitre is armed with an arquebuse: “‘les cinq cents 
chevaux, qui étoient arquebusiers reitres” (Bassompierre, Nouv. Coll. xx, 
31%, event of 1604). 

Reviewing the examples occurring in French texts from about 1530 
to 1630, we find, in addition to the general terms hommes d’armes, gens 
d’armes, gendarmerie, cavallerie, cavallerie légére, and chevaux légers, the 
following special designations of mounted soldiers: lance, lancier, corselet, 
salade, arquebusier & cheval, mousquetaire a cheval, carabin, carabinier, 
reitre, and pistollier, but not a single instance of dragon. A number of in- 
stances can be cited from French military texts of the sixteenth century, 
of a kind of soldier fighting both on horseback and on foot, but these 
lack, as yet, the name of dragoons, later assigned to such troops. Martin 
de Bellay, for example, in his Mémoires of the year 1543 (Nouv. Coll., v, 
516), describes a troop of soldiers of Pierre Strossy: 


2 Compare the Mémoires of Martin du Bellay, dealing with an event of 1544: “et furent 
tuez de coups de pistoles, qui sont petites harquebuses qui n’ont qu’environ un pied de 
canon, et tire’l’on avecques une main, donnant le feu avecques le rouet”’ (Nouv. Coll. v, 


548*). 
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trois cens soldats toscans, tous signalez, ayans esté ou capitaines, ou lieutenans 
ou enseignes; et estoient armez de corcelets dorez, avecques chacun un cavalin 
viste et dispost, les deux pars portans la picque, et la tierce l’arquebouze, allans 
tousjours avecles coureurs; et, s’il estoit besoing de combat ou d’assaillir un fort, 
ou garder un passage, ou le conquérir soudain, se mettoyent a pied, et ne leur 
faloit nul sergent pour les mettre en bataille, parce que d’eux-mesmes chacun 
scavoit qu’il avoit a faire, car ils avoient tous commandé. 


A similar account is found in the Commentaires of Blaise de Montluc, 
describing an event of the year 1544 (Nouv. Coll., vir, 68): 


ce qui fut cause qu’ils prindrent tous les arquebusiers qu’ils peurent a cheval, 
et vindrent toujours courans si 4 propos, qu’ils trouverent monsieur d’Anguyen 
qui suivoit les ennemis, n’ayant un seul arquebusier avec luy. Lesquels, mettans 
pied a terre, se mirent sur leur queué, et ledit seigneur d’Anguyen avec la caval- 
lerie, tantost aux costez, tantost 4 la teste, poussant la victoire. 


Similarly, in the Mémoires of St. Auban (Nouv. Coll., x1, 511%) there is 
recorded an event of the year 1587: “soixante harquebusiers 4 cheval 
qui avoient mis pied 4 terre 4 un bois taillis.” In the same way, the Duc 
d’Angouléme writes (Nouv. Coll. x1, 84%): “de le soustenir de deux cens 
chevaux-légers, pied 4 terre, avec hallebardes.” Also, the Mémoires of 
Gaspard de Saulx, written before 1629 of an event of 1570, contain an 
entry (Nouv. Coll., vit, 347°): “M. de Guise... nous commande de 
soustenir et attendre la charge de pied coy, sans nous advancer; fait 
mettre pied 4 terre 4 deux cens arquebusiers 4 cheval, tirez des regiments 
de gens de pied.” The Duc de Rohan, in his Mémoires dealing with the 
years 1620-37, says similarly (Nouv. Coll., xtx, 637°): “Le duc, qui a 
peine avoit mis pied 4 terre, part, fait monter 4 cheval des mousquetaires, 
et s’achemine en diligence pour secourir La Rive.” 

In all these instances we see horsemen fighting on foot, or infantry 
mounted on horseback, but nowhere is there a single instance of the word 
dragon. 

The same state of affairs prevails in Dutch military chronicles of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries: footsoldiers are trans- 
ported on wagons or on horseback, cavalrymen fight on foot, but the 
word dragoon never makes its appearance. The following instances are 
from Emanuel van Meteren’s Historien der Nederlanden, extending up 
to the year 1612, and first printed in 16143 

met haer beste ghewapende volck ende Ruyters te voet (f. 3344, event of 1595); 


met 900 paerden ende ses hondert Schutten te voet, op Paerden met leren Kus- 
sens gerust (f. 477°, event of 1604); is Prince Mauritz met 26 Vaendelen Ruyteren, 


8 The edition of 1614 is not accessible to me; the references below are to Volume four of 
the edition of Amsterdam, 1652. 
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ende drie duysent te voet op Wagens gheset, in der haest over Rijn ghetrocken 
(f. 505°, event of 1605); met alle de Cavallerije, ende ontrent 24 hondert te voet 
van verscheyden Natien, die hy dede op Wagenen voeren (f. 5054, event of 1605) ; 
met alle zijn Cavalerije, ‘met drie duysent voetvolcks op waghens geladen 
(f. 506%, event of 1605); soo heeft den Ritmeester Hassebruyn, met noch een 
Vaendel Ruyters, elck een Musquettier (Duytschen ende Switsers) achter op 
sijn paert ghenomen (f. 5134, event of 1606); een goet deel Ruyterije van de 
Vereenighde Landen: mede een deel voetvolcks op Boeren paerden, meynende 
daer mede te slaen twee Regimenten knechten (f. 5254, event of 1607); ontrent 
veerthien Cornetten paerden,...met noch twee hondert Musquettiers met 
toebereyde Waghenen, om die met der haest op den Rende-vous te voeren (f. 6102, 
event of 1610). 


In the first of the above instances we see cavalry fighting on foot; in 
all the remaining cases the problem was to transport foot-soldiers as 
quickly as possible to the scene of action: in four cases, wagons were used, 
in two cases, farm horses were available, and in one instance every 
cavalryman had a musketeer mounted behind him. But as yet we find no 
special name for this new kind of soldier, and the word dragoon is nowhere 
used by Van Meteren. 

In the same way Anthonis Duyck, whose contemporary Journaal‘ de- 
scribes some of the same events, mentions /ancien, lanciers, cuirassen, 
cuirassiers, carabijns, carabijn ruyteren, harquebusiers te peert, and 
pistolettiers, but he does not know the word dragonder. 

A third Dutch author describing the same events narrated by Van 
Meteren and Duyck is P. Bor,’ who, however, wrote thirty and more 
years later than Duyck: in the course of these thirty years the word 
dragonder had evidently been introduced into the Dutch language: 


heeft den Hertog van Nevers, zijnde tot S. Quintin, 100. Dragonders (dat zijn 
musquettiers te paerde) elk met een sak buspoeders op haer paerden, gesonden na 
Chastelet (p. 26*, event of 1595); eenige troupen van Arquebusiers te paerde en 
Dragonders, die voor yder hoop trokken, om den schermutsel aen te vangen 
(p. 39», event of 1595); van daer vertrekkende met 500. dragoners, of musquettiers 
te paerde (p. 54*, event of 1595); en een half man met 400. dragoners (p. 55s, 
event of 1595). 


The word could not have been very well known at that time, however, 
as Bor in two of the above instances finds it advisable to add to dragonder 
the definition: “dat zijn musquettiers te paerde”... “dragoners, of 
musquettiers te paerde.” 


* Journaal van Anthonis Duyck, 1591-1602. Uitgegeven door Lodewijk Mulder, three 
volumes, 1862 (in Archieven voor het nederlandsche krijgswesen). 

5 Oorsprongk, begin en vervolgh der nederlandsche oorlogen, Amsterdam, 1679-1684. The 
citations below are from Bor’s fourth volume, written about 1634. 
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Italian dictionaries record no sixteenth-century instances of dragone; 
further negative evidence may be drawn from the fact that Giorgio Basta 
a cavalry general on the side of the Spaniards in the Dutch wars for in- 
dependence, makes no use of the word in his treatise: J] Governo della 
cavalleria leggiera. Trattato Originale del Conte Giorgio Basta, Vtile a 
Soldati, Giovevole a’ Guerrieri, et Fruttuoso a’ Capitani, et Curioso 4 Tutti 
... In Venetia, mpcxt1.® 

In this technical treatise, in which the author continually contrasts the 
several kinds of cavalry, there is no mention of dragone—a tolerably 
certain indication that the word was not current as a technical term in 
the Italian language of the period. 

On page 37 the Arcobugiero @ cavallo is described: “sari armato di 
spada corta, et arcobugio di tré piedi almeno lungo, con portata d’vn’ 
oncia di balla’’; on page 84 the author states his purpose: “solo di trattare 
della Caualleria leggiera, cioé lancie, et Arcobugieri separati da ogni 
fanteria”’; on page 91 Lancie and Arcobugieri are compared; on page 102 
we read: “‘per combattere contra altra Caualleria leggiera, cioé lancie, et 
Arcobugieri . . . Finalmente faremo vna comparatione delle Lancie alle 
Corazze’’; on page 126 we read: “nella sua Caualleria in tal proportione 
che delle quatro parti, le due fossere Corazze: |’vna di lancie; e l’altra di 
Arcobugieri”; on page 127 we have: “‘grossi squadroni, e messa la Nobilta 
che vi si troua in fronte, guarniti di squadroni di Caualleria leggiera 
Lancie, et Arcobugieri, sarebbero per fare grandissimo effetto particolar- 
mente in Francia.” A most interesting passage is found on page 96: 
‘“‘potendo gl’Arcobugieri metter il piede a terra, quali in niun altra oc- 
casione possono dar tanto aiuto alle lancie, quanto in questa de passi 
stretti, potendo sopra vn dirupo, ... ’’ Here we have Arcobugieri fighting 
on foot, just as in some of the French and Dutch examples above cited— 
but the term dragone is not used. 

We now turn to English. Under Dragoon the NED notes first: “A kind 
of carbine or musket. So called from its ‘breathing fire’ like the fabulous 
dragon. Obs.” The earliest examples of the word are dated 1622: 


A lieutenant of the late invented Dragoones (being not aboue sixteene inch 
Barrell, and full Musquet bore) (1622); If the Regiment be but Dragoones, then 
a Spanish Morian, and no other Armor, a light Guelding, a good sword, and a 
faire Dragoone . . . one case of pistolls and a dragoone (1637). 


The first English instance of dragoon as the designation of a species of 
soldier is likewise from the year 1622: 


To these Low Countries haue produced another sort of Horse-men . . . and 


5 T used the copy of the University of Michigan. Basta died in 1607, five years before the 
publication of his treatise: see Nuova Antologia Aug. 16, 1928, pp. 459-473. 
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they call them Dragoons which I know not whether I may returne them Foot- 
Horsemen, or Horse-Footmen. 


We now come to German, where the word is in full vigor several years 
before the date of the earliest English instances. The form Dragoen, not 
recorded at all in the DWb., and cited only in a single instance by Kluge- 
Gétze, is exclusively and abundantly used in Johann Jacobi von Wall- 
hausen’s Kriegskunst zu Pferd (Frankfurt a.M., 1616).7 Our author’s 
family name was actually Jacobi, but he is usually called after his native 
place, Wallhausen, in the Goldene Aue, between Rossla and Sanger- 
hausen. The dates of his birth and of his death are not recorded: most of 
the facts concerning his life are gleaned from incidental statements made 
by him in his various military works, which appeared in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. He was at this time an experienced soldier, 
having learned the art of war in the Netherlands. One might assume, 
therefore, that Wallhausen had there acquired the term dragoon, but 
neither Dutch dictionaries nor the contemporary Dutch sources consulted 
yield even a single instance of the word which Wallhausen so abundantly 
uses in its strictly technical sense: 


die initia vnd fundamenta der Cavallerie, aller vier Theylen: als Lantzierers, 
Kiihrissierers, Carbiners vnd Dragoons (Kriegskunst zu Pferd, title-page); Der 
Dragoen oder zu Pferd mit der Musquet vnnd Pique ... Der Harquebusiers 
vnd Dragoens offensiua (p. 2); Du brauchest zu Dragoens halb Mufquetierer, 
halb Piquenierer (p. 39); Num. 1, Ist die Compagnie der Dragoens, so 200. Kopft 
stark (p. 58); Die Dragoens betreffend, dieweil sie jhren effect zu Fu&, vnnd nicht 
zu Pferdt verrichten (p. 83); insonderheit, 2. Compagnien Dragoens, so jhre 
Pferdt an ein Hauffen gekoppelt (p. 85); bey den 3. Compagnien Dragoens 300. 
Musquetierers (p. 90); Figura 34, Num. 1, die Spie& der Dragoens (p. 91); Die 
Dragoens in die mitten, als Num. 3... Die Dragoens aber lasse recht in die 
Mitte .. . einsetzen . .. Neme die Spiese der dreyen Compagnien Dragoens (p. 
92); Auff diese 6. Truppen Dragoens Masquetirers [!], folgen der erste Compagnie 
Dragoens jhre SpieB, als Num. 13... der zweiten Compagnie Dragoens jhr 
halbes Theyl der Spiesen (p. 97); der zweite Compagnie Dragoens . . . Zuletzt 
die letzte Compagnie Dragoens jhre Spiese, Num. 19... Num. 1, Ist die erste 
Compagnie Dragoens jre Spiese . . . Auff diese folgen die Dragoens Musquetirer 
in 6. Truppen (p. 98); Num. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Seyn 6. Truppen Dragoens 
Musquetirers, iedere 50. Képff starck (p. 99). 


Wallhausen divides cavalry into four kinds: lancers, cuirassiers, carbi- 
neers, and dragoons. Concerning the latter it is expressly stated that they 


7 The copy of Columbia University, which I used, lacks the title-page. In the account of 
Wallhausen’s life in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (xt, 748), the title is given as: 
“Kriegskunst zu Pferdt. darinnen gelehrt werden die initia vnd fundamenta der Cavallerie, 
aller vier Theylen:als Lantzierers, Kiihrissierers, Carbiners und Dragoons, was von einem 
jeden They] erfordert wird, was sie pristiren kénnen sampt deren exercitien .. . ” 
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fight as infantry, and not on horseback. They are thus entirely com- 
parable to the Dutch foot-soldiers of the years 1604-1610 who were 
transported on horses and on wagons,’ the one difference being that 
Wallhausen introduces a special name for this new kind of soldier. It is 
further to be noted that Wallhausen’s dragoons, like the infantry of that 
period, were not a homogeneous body, but consisted of both musketeers 
and pikemen, usually in equal parts: in battle array (compare Wall- 
hausen pp. 98, 99) the pikemen of several companies of dragoons are 
assembled into one unit, whilst the musketeers of the same companies 
make another unit. There is no mention of a special fire-arm from which 
the dragoons might have derived their name. 

In 1634 a new edition of the Kriegskunst zu Pferd® was published, 
presumably by Wallhausen himself, as there is no mention of another 
editor. The text follows that of the first edition, the deviations being 
mostly of a verbal nature. Most interesting for us is the fact that in all 
but two cases the form Dragoen has been supplanted by Dragoner and, in 
one instance, Tragoner ; for example: 


die Fundament der Cavallery, in vier Theilen: Als im Lantzierer, Kiihrissierer, 
Carabiner, vnd Tragoner (title-page); wie die vier Sorten der Cavallery: Als da 
seyn, Lantzierer, Kiihrissierer, Harquebusierer, vnd Dragoner, Behéren gear- 
mieret zu seyn (fol. iij> verso); Ich solte zwar von den Dragonern ein besonder 
Capitel beschrieben haben, dieweil sie aber jhren Effect zu Fuf, vnd nicht zu 
Pferdt beweisen (p. 29>); Num. 1. Ist die Companie der Dragoner, so 200. Képff 
starck, 100. Spiese vnd 100. Musquetirer (p. 30"); Die Dragoner Musquetirer, 
so in der Mitte der Batallien stehen (p. 48*); Num. 1. Seyn die zween Fliigel 
Musquetirer von den Dragonern (p. 48>); Auff diese 6. Trouppen Dragoner 
Musquetirer, folgen der erste Compagny Dragoner jhre SpieB, als Num. 13 
(p. 49*). 

From these examples it becomes evident that at some time between 
1616 and 1634 the form Dragoen was supplanted in German by the form 
Dragoner. Schulz, in his Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch, 1, 157, cites one in- 
stance of Tragoner from the year 1627, which he explains as an -er plural 
formed on Dragoen. A more plausible explanation is to consider this -er 
as a sort of suffix of agency, as in Lantzierer, Kiihrissierer, Carabiner, 
Harquebusierer, Musquetirer, and Piquenirer, with which words Dragoner 
is constantly in juxtaposition in Wallhausen’s text. His tendency to at- 


8 See the instances cited above from Van Meteren. 

* Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd, Darinnen gelehret werden, die Fundament der Cavallery, in 
vier Theilen: Als im Lantzierer, Kiihrissierer, Carabiner, vnd Tragoner: Was von einem 
jeden in Wissenschaft vnd Vbung erfordert wird, vnd was sie praestiren kénnen... 
Durch Johannem-Jacobi von Wallhausen, der léblichen Statt Dantzig bestelten Obristen 
Wachtmeister . . . Franckfurt am Mayn, bey Wolffgang Hofmann, In Verlegung Wilhelm 
Fitzers. Im Jahr M.DC. xxxrv. 4 leaves, 76 pages, 43 plates, folio. Copy in my possession. 
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tach this -er results also in the formation of Cavalierer, the ending of 
which cannot possibly be construed as the -er plural: der lébliche Caval- 
lierer Herr Georg Basta (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd, 1634, fol. ij*); de® 
Woledlen, Gestrengen, hochverstaindigen, wolerfahrnen Cavallierer, 
Herrn Dietrichen Déinhoff (fol. ij>); Der Cavallierer Herr Georg Basta 
(fol. iij®). 

Some years after the appearance of the form Dragoner in German, the 
NED records the forms dragooner, dragoneer, and dragonier in English: 


The dragoneers ... are commanded by one Colonell Stafford (1639); That 
the Dragooners be put into Companies (1642); The kynges horsemen or troopers 
and dragoners . . . Dragooneers. . . (ca. 1642); Five several kinds of men at Arms 
for the Horse Service, Lanciers, Cuirasiers, Harquebuziers, Carabiniers, Dra- 
goniers (1672). 


The last instance is of especial interest, as the ending of Dragoniers is 
due to the attraction of the preceding forms. 

The earliest French instances of dragon in the strictly technical sense 
occur in J. T. de Bry’s translation of Wallhausen’s Kriegskunst cu Pferd 
(Francfort, 1616).!° 

Every instance of dragoen occurring in the German original reappears 
in the translation in the spelling drageon: 


La premiere partie 4 quatre chapitres, selon les quatre sortes et especes de 
Cauallerie a scauoir Lances, Corrasses, Arqueb. et Drageons (fol. [5]”); Chap. rv. 
Des Drageons. C’est vne lourde et ridicule armature, mais cependant en son lieu 
fort conuenable, propre et vtile partie de la Cauallerie, inuentée afin que (con- 
siderants qu’il y a plusieurs exploicts militaires, qui ne peuuent estre effectuez 
par la Cauallerie seule) l’infanterie ou partie d’icelle, montée a cheual, auec ses 
armes requises, secondast prompte et subitement la Cauallerie. Or en voyci 
lequipage. Pour Drageons tu prendras la moytié de musquettiers, et l’aultre 
moytié de picquiers, chascun armé de ses armes propres, comme il est monstré 
en l’art militaire de l’Infanterie (p. 37); Quand les Drageons vont attaquer 
l’ennemy apres auoir, comme il est dit, mis pied a terre, ils iettent la bride de 
leurs cheuaulx sur col de celuy de leurs voysins, ainsi qu’ils demeurent tous ioint 
de file a file, comme ils auoient marché (p. 38); Des Drageons. Ie debuois icy 
faire vn chapitre particulier des Drageons: mais d’aultant qu’ils font leur exploict 
non a cheual, mais a pied, j’en renuoye le lecteur desireux, de scauoir leur qualitez, 
au liure premier (p. 54). 


I have given the context of several of these passages in full, in order 
once more to stress the point that in 1616, when the word dragoen, drageon 
made its first appearance, it was applied exclusively to foot-soldiers riding 


10 T used the copy of the New York Public Library, apparently the only one in the United 
States, in which the missing title is supplied in manuscript from the Catalogue of the 
British Museum: Art militaire d cheval ... J. J. von Wallhausen. 
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on horseback to the scene of battle. Upon arrival, they dismounted, 
coupled their horses, and then proceeded to fight as infantry, either pike- 
men or musketeers: it is expressly stated that they had the regular equip- 
ment of either pikemen or musketeers, without any special firearm that 
would have characterized them as “fire-breathers.”” Wallhausen’s dra- 
goons are in the same class with the mounted foot-soldiers described by 
Martin de Bellay (1543), Blaise de Montluc (1544), Van Meteren (1595~ 
1610), and Rohan (1637). In all these cases foot-soldiers were transported 
in some way, be it on wagons, farm horses, cavalry horses, or behind regu- 
lar cavalrymen, in order to expedite their arrival at the battlefield, where 
they dismounted, and fought as infantry. Nowhere, whether in the 
French or Dutch chronicles of the sixteenth century, or in Wallhausen’s 
manual, is there the faintest suggestion that these troops carried a 
special fire-arm that would characterize them as “fire-breathing.” The 
one common characteristic of all these troops is the fact that they were 
transported to the scene of battle, instead of having to march thither. 
Accordingly Furetiére’s guess, in 1685, that the word dragon signifies 
“infanterie portée,”’ and is derived from the German éragen, or draghen 
(which latter would be the Dutch or Low German form), has some justi- 
fication. 

Later developments in the application and meaning of the word cannot 
be taken up here. Whether Wallhausen invented the word, or found it in 
use in the Low Countries, where he learned the art of war, cannot be de- 
termined on the basis of the extant material: the Dutch sources hitherto 
consulted do not know the word. 

We still have to discuss the word Dragoon, cited by the NED from a 
text of the year 1622 as designating a fire-arm: “A lieutenant of the late 
invented Dragoones (being not aboue sixteene inch Barrell, and full 
Musquet bore)”; the definition: “So called from its ‘breathing fire’ like 
the fabulous dragon” is without any basis of fact, and must be ascribed 
to the fertile imagination of one of Mr. Murray’s collaborators. The 
English source states that the cavalry pistol which it designates as 
Dragoon had lately been introduced: Van Meteren, in recording events of 
the year 1597, says: 


Daer is gebleken dat de Spiessen niet wel geplaciert ... niet wel houden mogen 
tegen de furie van groote Pistoletten ofte Cinckroers, en die men noemt Carra- 
bins, die de Ruyterye van Prins Mauritz voerden in dese tocht, in stede van Lan- 
cien (f. 354°). 


That is to say, Prince Maurice, on a certain expedition, found it ad- 
vantageous to arm his cavalry with pistols or cinckroers (I have not found 
this word recorded), and carbines, instead of lances. Duyck, in his 
Journaal (11, 208), gives more definite specifications: 
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verclarende dat hij voortaen mer drie compagnien carabins begeerde te hebben 
...ende dat d’anderen pistolletiers souden wesen ende gewapent, te weeten 
elcken ruyter een casket ... Dat elck ruyter sal voeren een roer van 2 voeten 
lengte volgende het patroen om met een hant te mogen schieten . . . 


In other words, there were to be only three companies of carbineers, 
the length of whose weapon is specified on page 209 as “‘drie groote mans 
voeten,” whilst all the rest of the cavalry was to be armed with pistols 
two feet long. It was doubtless a weapon of this kind that the English 
author referred to as dragoon. Where did he get this word? I have found 
no instances of Dragoon, ‘fire-arm,’ in Dutch or German, but I can cite 
a German word Drache which could easily develop, and in one case did 
develop, into dragon in French. This word Drache, used frequently by 
Wallhausen, is a synonym of Hahn, ‘cock.’" The following examples are 
from Wallhausen’s Defensio Patriae Oder Landtrettung (Frankfurt, 1621): 


nemblich mit Luntenschlosser, daf sie also gemacht, da man mit dem vorder- 
sten Finger den Haan, oder drachen auff die Pfan auffzihe (p. 53); wann im 
anschlagen, vnd LoSdrucken, die Lonthe in der Handt zu kurtz, so faihret die 
Lunthe auf dem Hanen oder Drachen herau® (p. 75); So er die Lunthen abge- 
blasen, so bringt er sie zu dem Haan oder Drachen de® Schlosses, ergreifit den- 
selbigen bey den Kopff, vnden die zwen Finger, der Daum oben auff der Lunthen 
liegend, dieselbige in den Haan druckent, also, da die Lunthe fest darinnen 
sitze, da dann wohl in acht zu haben, da& ein jeder den Haan oder Drachen mit 
dem Schraubelein so weit auffthue, vnd zuuor gerath gemacht habe, daf die 
Lunthen in dem Haanen vest mag eingedruckt werden (p. 76); blase die Lunten 
ab, . .. bringe sie zur Pfann, setze sie in den Haan oder Drachen, als Numer. 21. 
versuche, ob sie in die Pfanne gehe (p. 79). 


| The word Drache as a synonym of the military term Hahn, ‘cock,’ is not recorded by 
the DWb. or by Kluge-Gétze. Its Italian equivalent, draghétto, ‘little dragon,’ is cited by 
Alberto Guglielmotti, Vocabolario marino e militare, Roma, 1889: “Draghétto s.m. Manuzzi. 
Quel ferruzzo in forma di drago, mobile al tocco del grilletto, nella bocca del quale si met- 
teva il miccio per allumare le armi da fuoco, prima dell’acciarino a pietra e a ruota.’”’ A 
similar definition is given for ser pentino: “Quel ferruzzo serpeggiante, che portava in bocca 
il miccio acceso per dar fuoco agli antichi schioppi. Si distingueva dal Draghetto, non solo 
per le forme, ma anche perché questo abbassava pel piede, e quello per la coda.” Neither 
of these two definitions of Guglielmotti can be definitely dated. He further asserts that 
dragone, ‘dragoon’ goes back to the fifteenth century, but his examples do not bear him out. 
In Italian we also find cane, corresponding to the French chien de fusil. 

Serpentin occurs in French, for example in Wallhausen’s L’Art Militaire, pour l’Infan- 
terie, Leeuward, 1630: “‘portez y la mesche et la mettez au serpentin; et tout Mousquetaire, 
premier que de donner le coup, doibt auoir compassé la mesche au serpentin, et regardé s’il 
est trop large ouvert, ou trop estroit .. . car il peut bien presser la mesche dedans, et le 
serpentin la tient aussi plus ferme” (p. 41); ‘“Soufflez la mesche. Portez la vers le bassinet, 
mettez la au serpentin . . . Retirez le Serpentin . . . Ostez la Mesche du Serpentin”’ (p. 47). 

The NED cites “serpentines or cockes” from a text of 1590. 
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A single example, but an important one, occurs in Wallhausen’s 
Kriegskunst zu Pferd (1616), page 7, and is repeated in the edition of 
1634, page 4°; the equipment of the lancer is described as follows: 


Neben der Lantzen fiihret er, wo nicht zwo, doch eine gewisse, geladene Pistol, 
so ein Vntze Pley schiesset, die hinget er fertig mit Ladung, Spannung, vnd 
auffgesetztem Drachen oder Haan, die Pulverfleschen oder Patrontasch sampt 
Spanner auff die Hulffter . . . 


This is the only fire-arm in the lancer’s equipment. In the French transla- 
tion of the Kriegskunst zu Pferd (Francfort, 1616), page 6, the passage 
reads: 


. .. vn bon pistol, tousiours prest, tirant enuiron vne once de balle, bien attaché 
auec la boette ou tasche des patrons, et la cleff ayant le dragon monté, en son 
fourreau a l’arceon ... 


We have here a cavalry pistol discharged by means of a dragon. It is 
quite conceivable that the pistol itself should get to be called a dragon, 
just as a gun without a hammer is called a hammerless, a gun with a 
rifled barrel is a rifle, and a pistol with automatic action is an automatic. 
The further transfer of the name of the fire-arm or other equipment to the 
soldier that bears it, is readily understood, and has been abundantly 
illustrated above, for example in the case of lance, corselet, salade, carabin, 
and pique. 

W. KuRRELMEYER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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PLUCHE AND DERHAM, NEW SOURCES 
OF GOLDSMITH 


OLDSMITH’S extensive borrowings from other writers, especially 

from French writers, have long been known." It has been established 
that he was heavily indebted to Buffon, Voltaire, Marivaux, Mon- 
tesquieu, D’Argens, and the Encyclopédie. To these French sources of 
Goldsmith should be added La Spectacle de la Nature of the Abbé 
Pluche,? published in eight volumes in Paris between 1732 and 1751. 
La Spectacle de la Nature is a medley of popularized scientific knowledge, 
presented in dialogue form. It includes material on zoology, botany, 
physics, and astronomy, with a strong teleological motivation. Its 
popularity in England may be seen in the fact that the English transla- 
tion appeared in 1733, almost immediately after the first Paris edition, 
and went into an eighth edition between 1754 and 1763. To the English 
sources of Goldsmith, moreover, should be added William Derham’s 
Physico-Theology,® first published in London in 1713, which includes 
astronomy, physics, and natural history, and which, like La Spectacle de 
la Nature, promulgates the argument from design. 

Both of these works were in Goldsmith’s library,‘ and he used them 
extensively. But in borrowing from them he altered the material in order 
to avoid as much as possible the implications of the argument from de- 
sign. 

I. An entry among the duodecimos in the catalogue of Goldsmith’s 
library reads: “Nature displayed, 7 vols. 1757.” This is probably the 
eighth edition of the English translation of Pluche’s La Spectacle de la 
Nature, listed in the British Museum catalogue as having been published 
in seven volumes duodecimo in London between 1754 and 1763. Since 
apparently neither the original Paris edition nor the edition in Gold- 


1 The sources of a vast amount of Goldsmith’s work have been determined by Mr. R. S. 
Crane, Mr. A. L. Sells, Mr. J. E. Brown, Mr. H. J. Smith, Mr. Arthur Friedman, Mr. 
J. H. Pitman, and others. 

2 Mr. A. L. Sells refers briefly to Goldsmith’s use of La Spectacle de la Nature for An 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 8 vols. (London, 1774). But he substantiates 
no borrowings and seems to base the assertion only on Goldsmith’s statement. See Les 
Sources Frangaises de Goldsmith (Paris, 1924), p. 182, n. 4. 

3 Mr. J. H. Pitman includes Derham’s Physico-Theology among the sources of An 
History of the Earth and Animated Nature. But, like Sells, he substantiates no borrowings, 
apparently basing his statements on Goldsmith’s references. See Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, Yale Studies in English, yxv1 (New Haven, 1924), p. 140. 

* See the catalogue of Goldsmith’s library in James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
M. B., 2 vols. (London, 1837), 1, Appendix, 583, 585. 5 Prior, Life, u, Appendix, 583. 
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smith’s library exists in the libraries of the United States, I have used the 
fourth edition of the English translation of La Spectacle de la Nature, 
entitled Nature Delineated, translated by D. Bellamy and published in 
four volumes duodecimo in London in 1739. The phraseology of Gold- 
smith in his borrowings from Pluche is very close to the phraseology of 
the fourth edition of the translation, and indicates a close relationship 
between the fourth edition and the edition in Goldsmith’s library. 
Goldsmith leaned heavily upon Pluche for material for his History of 
the Earth and Animated Nature. But there is evidence that he knew and 
used Pluche as early as 1763, when he was writing the preface and intro- 
ductions to R. Brookes’s A New and Accurate System of Natural History. 
The third paragraph of the introduction to Volume II of Brookes on 
birds is drawn from Pluche.* The paragraph is concerned with the means 
by which the feathers of birds are made impenetrable to water. The two 


passages are subjoined. 


But as this lightness of the feathers 
might frequently be impeded by a 
shower of rain, or any other accidental 
moisture, by which means the bird 
might become an easy prey to every 
invader, Nature has provided an ex- 
pedient whereby their feathers are as 
impenetrable to the water, as by their 
structure they are to the air. All birds 
in general have a receptacle replenished 
with oil, something in the shape of a 
teat, and situated at the extremity of 
their bodies. This teat has several ori- 
fices, and when the bird perceives its 
feathers to be dry, or expects the ap- 
proach of rain, it squeezes this teat 
with the bill, and strains from thence 
a part of the contained oil, after which, 
having drawn to its bill successively 
over the greatest part of its feathers, 
they thus acquire a new lustre, and 
become impenetrable to the heaviest 
rains, for the water rolls off in large 
drops. Such poultry, however, as live 
for the most part under cover, are not 
furnished with so large a stock of this 
fluid as those birds that reside in the 


But as this Oeconomy, so absolutely 
necessary, might frequently be ob- 
structed by impetuous Rains, the 
Great Author of Nature has provided 
an Expedient for them, whereby their 
Feathers are as impenetrable to the 
Waters, as by their structure they are 
to the Air. All Birds in general have a 
Bag replenish’d with Oil, which in 
Shape is like a Dug, or Teat, and is 
situated at the Extremity of their 
Bodies. This Teat has divers little 
Orifices; and when the Bird perceives 
her Feathers to be dry, dirty, wide- 
gaping, or likely to be wet, she squeezes 
this Teat with her Bill, strains from 
thence an Oil, or viscous Humour, 
which is reserv’d in the Glands: After 
this, having drawn her Bill successively 
over the greatest Part of her Feathers, 
she oils and dresses them, gives them a 
Lustre, and fills up all the Vacancies 
with this slimy Matter. When she has 
thus done, the Water rolls off her Back, 
and finds all the Avenues to her Body 
absolutely clos’d. The Poultry in my 
Courtyard, who live for the most Part 


6 Repeated in An History of the Earth and Animated Nature, v, 4-5, paraphrased. 
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open air. The feathers of an hen, for 
instance, are pervious to every shower, 
whereas, on the contrary, swans, geese, 
ducks, and all such as Nature has di- 
rected to live upon the water, have 
their feathers dressed with oil from the 
very first day of their leaving the shell. 
Thus their stock of fluid is equal to 
their necessity of its consumption. 
Their very flesh contracts a flavour 
from it, which renders it in some so 
very rancid as to be utterly unfit for 
food; however, tho’ it injures the flesh, 
it improves the feathers for all the 
domestic purposes to which they are 
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under a Covert, are not furnish’d with 
so large a Stock of this Fluid, as those 
Birds that reside in the open Air. And 
this is the true Reason, why a Hen, 
when she’s wet, makes such a scurvy 
Figure: Whereas, on the contrary, 
Swans, Geese, Ducks, Morchens, and 
all such other Birds, as Nature has di- 
rected to live upon the Water, have 
their Feathers dress’d with Oil, from 
the very first Day of their Existence. 
Their Magazine contains a Stock of 
that Oil, in Proportion to the Neces- 
sity they lie under of consuming it, 
which is for evere returning. Their very 


Flesh contracts the Flavours of it; and 
tis obvious to the Observation of every 
one, but such as are perfectly incuri- 
ous, that they make a constant Prac- 
tice of oiling their Feathers.* 


generally converted.’ 


There is also an echo of Pluche in the introduction to the third volume 
of Brookes on fish. The voracity of fish and their amazing fecundity call 
forth the optimistic eighteenth-century explanation of the necessity both 
for prolific propagation and for unceasing destruction in the natural 
world. According to the explanation, based in part upon premises derived 
from the philosophy of the chain of being, one species of creature must 
prey upon another in order that no species be destroyed and no ‘‘chasm” 
exist in the hierarchy of forms constituting the chain of being. When 
Goldsmith is discussing the prodigious numbers of fish as seen in shoals, 
and the consumption of these fish by other fish, or by man, he writes: 


But this consumption, how great soever, only serves to counterbalance their 
surprising fecundity, which would, otherwise, overstock the element assigned 
them for their support. The number of eggs contained in the roe of a single cod, 
and computed by Lewenhoek, amounted to nine millions three hundred and 
forty four thousand; which, if permitted in every individual to come to maturity, 
would rather obstruct than replenish nature. But two wise purposes are answered 
by this amazing encrease; it preserves the species whatever may happen, and 
serves to furnish the surviving fish with a sustenance, adapted to their con- 
formation.® 


7 Introduction to R. Brookes, A New and Accurate System of Natural History, 6 vols. 
(London, 1763), 1, xii-xiii. 


8 Nature Delineated, 1, 193. * Introduction to Brookes, m1, xvii. 
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The optimistic explanation of the problem of evil exemplified in the 
warfare in nature was widespread in the eighteenth century.’® But the 
phraseology of the concluding sentence in the paragraph quoted is the 
phraseology of the translation of Pluche. In Nature Delineated, the Prior, 
the chief speaker of the dialogues, explains to the Countess how the 
prodigious fecundity of fish exceeds their inclination to prey upon one 
another, and the Countess replies: 


’Tis manifest, however, that there is a double intention in this Fecundity; in the 
first Place, to preserve the Species, whatever Accidents may happen; and in the 
next, to furnish the surviving Fish with a plentiful and succulent Subsistence." 


There is evidence, however, that Goldsmith may have been familiar 
with Pluche as early as 1759 in his first published work, the Enguiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning. An ever-recurring allusion of Gold- 
smith's, drawn from Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle, praises the admirable 
qualities of the beaver and the elephant.” In discussing the necessity that 
a state be permanent in order to insure the proper development of art 
and science, he draws upon Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle for a comparison 
to prove his point. 


But permanence in a state is not alone sufficient; it is requisite, also, for this end 
that it should be free. Naturalists assure us, that all animals are sagacious, in 
proportion as they are removed from the tyranny of others. In native liberty, 
the elephant is a citizen, and the beaver an architect; but whenever the tyrant 
man intrudes upon their community, their spirit is broken, they seem anxious 
only for safety, and their intellects suffer an equal diminution with their pros- 
perity. The parallel will hold with regard to mankind." 

Buffon himself repeats the statement whenever he reiterates one of the 
chief theses of the Histoire Naturelle, that the variations in the species of 
animals are brought about by many external factors, by food, by climate, 
and by the influence of man." Buffon, however, does not call the beaver 


10 See A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Harvard University Press, 1936), 
particularly chap. vii. 

11 Nature Delineated, 1, 264. Repeated in Animated Nature, v1, 174-175. 

12Mr. R. S. Crane has traced the recurrence of the statement in the essays, “The 
Sagacity of Some Insects,’”’ and “A Comparative View of Races and Nations,” in the in- 
troduction to Volume I of Brookes’s Natural History, and in An History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature. See New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith, ed. R. S. Crane (Chicago, 1927), 
p. 26, n. 1. ; 

13 Georges Louis LeClerc, Comte de Buffon, ‘Les Animaux sauvages,” Histoire Naturelle, 
52 vols. (Paris, 1785-91), , 11. 

4 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs, 5 vols. (London, 1885-86), m1, 
469-470. 

18 Buffon, “Le Castor,” Histoire Naturelle, u1, 34-35; “L’Eléphant,” Histoire Naturelle, 
Iv, 191; and “Discours sur la Nature des Animaux,” Histoire Naturelle, xxxv, 278-279. 
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an “architect.’’ But the translator of Pluche does. In fact, the word 
architect in reference to the beaver is clearly emphasized in Nature 
Delineated in the dialogue which introduces the account of the building 
of the beaver’s dam. The Countess enquires of the Prior about an animal 
which is an “inimitable Architect.” The Prior relates the qualities of the 
field mouse as a builder. When the Countess demurs, the Prior tells of 
the porcupine. For the third time, the Countess insists that the creature 
she means “‘is an Architect from its Birth.’* The beaver as an “‘archi- 
tect” may, therefore, have come to Goldsmith from Pluche. If so, Gold- 
smith was familiar with Pluche as early as 1759. This probability becomes 
greater when it is also known that Goldsmith transferred Pluche’s ac- 
count of the building of the beaver’s dam to Animated Nature" in prefer- 
ence to a similar narrative in Buffon. And the emphasis on the beaver 
as an “architect” immediately precedes Pluche’s account of the dam. 

When Goldsmith undertook to compile his natural history in 1774, 
Pluche became one of the main sources of Animated Nature. The list of 
borrowings from Pluche given below is not extensive in actual numbers, 
but each borrowing is fairly long, and some of them, as the narrative of 
the beaver’s dam and the account of the lion-ant, run to fourteen hundred 
and to eighteen hundred words respectively. 


Animated Nature Nature Delineated 

Advantages of mountains, from “But to leave these” to 

“fruitless circulation” 1, 141-142 mm, 101 
Water mixed with air, 1, 368 m1, 202-203 
The beaver’s dam, from “This dike, or causey”’ to the end of 

the section, Iv, 161-167 1, 248-252 
The turkey hen, from “ ‘T have heard’ ” to “‘ ‘from danger’,” 

v, 181-183 1, 189-190 
Web of house-spider, from “‘When a house-spider”’ to “‘dies of 

hunger,” vir, 254-257 1, 63-65 
The garden spider, from “The garden-spider,” to “seen to 

reside,” vir, 257-258 1, 66 
Gloves from spiders, from “Thus there is no” to “ordinary 

manufacture,” vil, 262-263 1, 158-159 
The lion-ant, from “The lion-ant in” to “catching its prey,” 

vit, 323-330 1, 145-150 
The silkworm, from “There are two methods”’ to the end of 

the chapter, vir, 51-60 1, 42-50 
The wasp, from “As soon as the summer” to “described 

above,” vim, 97-106 1, 78-88 


16 Nature Delineated, 1, 244-245. 
17 See Animated Nature, tv, 161-167, from “This dike or causey” to the end of the sec- 
tion, which is drawn from Nature Delineated, 1, 248-252. 
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The gnat, from “The gnat proceeds from”’ to “‘if they be red,” 


vit, 152-156 1, 134-137 
The gall insect, from “This animal is furnished” to the end 
of the chapter, vm, 148-150 1, 130-132 


II. Goldsmith was heavily indebted to Derham’s Physico-Theology for 
the introductions to Volumes I, 11, and tv of Brookes’s Natural History. 
He later transferred to Animated Nature most of the material borrowed 
from Derham. In the introduction to the first volume on quadrupeds, 
Goldsmith discusses the anatomical characteristics of quadrupeds in 
paragraphs 11, 12, 13, and 14. Not only the actual facts in the description 
of the teeth,’® the legs and feet,’® the heads,” and the stomachs” of 
quadrupeds, but also the accompanying emphasis upon the admirable 
adaptation of those characteristics to the animal’s needs come from 
Derham. 

In the introduction to the second volume on birds, paragraphs 2, 4, and 
9, describing the ways in which the wings,” the tails, and the legs and 
feet™ of birds are adapted to birds’ needs are also drawn from Derham. 

Three fourths of the introduction to the fourth volume on insects is 
likewise borrowed from Derham. Paragraph 3 describing the first class 
of insects;* paragraph 4 on the motion of caterpillars;* paragraphs 8, 9, 
and 10, on the anatomy of insects, describing the eyes,?’ feet,?* and 
wings;?® paragraphs 12 and 13, which discuss the means of self-preserva- 


18 Introduction to Brookes, 1, xxviii. Paragraph 11. From William Derham, Physico- 
Theology: or, a Demonstration of the Being and Altributes of God, from His Works of Creation, 
2 vols. (London, 1798), 1, 22-33 and note (11). Repeated in Animated Nature, 11, 315-316. 

19 Tbid., xxviii-xxix. Paragraph 12. From Derham, u, 215-220 and notes. Repeated in 
Animated Nature, , 316-317. 

20 Tbid., xxix, Paragraph 13. From Derham, n, 221, notes (a) and (b), and 227-230 
and notes. Repeated in Animated Nature, u, 314-315. 

21 Tbid., Paragraph 14. From Derham, m1, 28-32 and notes. Repeated in Animated 
Nature, 11, 317-318. 

% Jbid., 11, (xi)-xii. Paragraph 2. From Derham, 0, 248 and note (d), 246, 247 and note 
(c). The material of this paragraph is also paralleled in the article “Aile’ in the Encyclo- 
pédie, 1, 211b-212a. See Arthur Friedman, “Studies in the Canon and Sources of Oliver 
Goldsmith” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of English, University of Chicago, 
1938), p. 54. Derham is probably the source of the information in the Encyclopédie. 

* Tbid., xiii. Paragraph 4. From Derham, u, 250 and note (f), 251. Repeated in Ani- 
mated Nature, v, 8-9. 

% Jbid., xvi. Paragraph 9. From Derham, 1, 252, note (i). Repeated in Animated Nature, 
v, 92. 

* Introduction to Brookes, Iv, vii-viii. Paragraph 3. From Derham, 11, 335-336, note (a). 

% Tbid., viii. Paragraph 4. From Derham, 11, 337-338, note (e). 

*7 Tbid., ix-x. Paragraph 8. From Derham, 11, 285-288 and notes. 

*8 Tbid., x. Paragraph 9. From Derham, u, 289-290 and notes. 

2° Ibid., Paragraph 10. From Derham, 11, 292-294 and notes, especially (g) and (h). 
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tion®® and the procuring of food;*! paragraphs 14 and 15, which discuss 
various means of reproduction**—all have Derham as a source. 

The argument from design in the interpretation of the facts of natural 
history is clearly apparent in Goldsmith’s introductions to Brookes’s 
Natural History, especially in the passages which are traceable to Derham. 
The long passage from Pluche quoted above also supports the argument 
from design. But the emphasis, such as it is in the introductions, is far 
less pronounced than in Goldsmith’s sources. The enthusiasm of both 
Pluche and Derham for the admirable adaptation of animals’ parts to 
their needs is modified by Goldsmith. When he borrows from these two 
sources, he alters the material in a way which indicates his disinclination 
to subscribe wholeheartedly to the strong teleological emphasis of both 
Pluche and Derham. 

Most of the concrete facts of natural history in Derham’s Physico- 
Theology are contained in the footnotes. It was Goldsmith’s habit, in 
using Derkam, to ignore the text, except for the general topic of discus- 
sion, and to rely chiefly upon the footnotes for concrete information. His 
motives were probably two. He thus avoided, perhaps consciously, Der- 
ham’s enthusiastic praise of the wisdom of Providence at the same time 
that he threw into relief the interesting details of natural history which 
the footnotes contained. 

The two examples of Goldsmith’s alteration given below indicate both 
of these motives. In the first example, Goldsmith has omitted such 
phrases as ‘“‘very well adapted to that service,” “‘a good instance of the 
Creator’s wisdom and design,” “that which deserves especial remark, is 
that peculiar provision,” and others. The second example illustrates more 
clearly than the first Goldsmith’s use of Derham’s footnotes. In the 
second passage, Goldsmith has omitted some of the praises of the wisdom 
of Providence contained in the footnotes. One should compare Gold- 
smith’s statement on the beaver and the bat with Derham’s comments 
in notes (c) and (e) respectively. 


I. 





Introduction to Brookes, I, xxix. 

The heads of Quadrupedes also dif- 
fer greatly from each other; for in some 
they are square and large, suitable to 
their slow motion, food, and abode; in 
others, slender, and sharp, the better 


Derham, Physico-Theology, 11, 221 

It is remarkable, that in man, the 
head is of one singular form; in the 
four-footed race, as various as their 
species. In some, square and large, 
suitable to their slow motion, food, and 


8 Tbid., xi. Paragraph 12. From Derham, n, 299-301 and notes. 
31 Tbid., xii. Paragraph 13. From Derham, m1, 303, note (c). 
% Tbid., xii-xiv. From Derham, m1, 310-312, notes (c), (d), (e) and (f); 320-322, notes 


(q) and (r). 
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to fit them for turning up the earth, of 
which the Hog is an instance. Some 
Quadrupedes have long necks, and not 
very strong, serving chiefly to carry 
their mouths to the ground, in order to 
feed; in others they are shorter, 
brawney, and strong, as in Moles and 
Hogs, thereby the better to turn up its 
surface, while in general the Quad- 
rupedes that feed upon grass, are en- 
abled to hold down their heads, by a 
strong tendonous ligament, that runs 
from the head to the middle of their 
back; by the help of which, the head, 
though heavy, may be held down a 
long while, without any labour, pain, 
or uneasiness to the muscles of the 
neck. 


II. 

Introduction to Brookes, 1, xxviii-xxix. 
The legs and feet of Quadrupedes are 

admirably suited to the motion and 

exercises of each animal. In some they 


abode; in others, less, slender, and 
sharp, agreeable to their swifter mo- 
tion, or to make their way to their 
food (a).... 

(a) Thus swine, for instance, who 
dig in the earth for roots and other 
food, have their neck, and all parts of 
their head very well adapted to that 
service. 


Derham, 11, 227-230 

From the head pass we to the neck, 
no principal part of the body, but yet 
a good instance of the Creator’s wis- 
dom and design, inasmuch as in man 
it is short, agreeable to the erection of 
his body; but in the four-footed tribe 
it is long, answerable to the length of 
the legs (a), and in some of these long, 
and less strong, serving to carry the 
mouth to the ground; in others shorter, 
brawny and strong, serving to dig, and 
heave up great burdens (b). 

But that which deserves especial re- 
mark, is that peculiar provision made 
in the necks of all, or most granivorous 
quadrupeds, for the perpetual holding 
down their head and gathering their 
food, by that strong tendinous and in- 
sensible aponeurosis or ligament (c) 
braced from the head to the middle of 
the back. By which means the head, 
although heavy, may be long held 
down without any labour, pain, or 
uneasiness to the muscies of the neck, 
that would otherwise be wearied by 
being so long put upon the stretch. 

(b) As in moles and swine, in c. 2. 
note (a). 

[Notes (a) and (c) omitted.] 


Derham, Physico-Theology, 11, 214-219 

And what is farther observable also 
is, that the legs and feet are always 
admirably suited to the motion and 
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are made for strength only, and to sup- 
port a vast unwieldy body, as in the 
Elephant, the Rhinoceros and the Sea- 
horse, whose feet in some measure re- 
semble pillars. Deer, Hares, and other 
creatures that are remarkable for swift- 
ness, have theirs slender, yet nervous. 
The feet of some serve for swimming, 
as the Otter and Beaver; the toes of 
these animals are joined together with 
membranes like those of geese and 
ducks; which is a sufficient demoastra- 
tion that they are designed to live in 
water as well as on land: Though toes 
of the fore feet of the Beaver are not 
thus united, because they use them as 
hands. The feet of some are made for 
walking and digging, of which the 
Mole is a remarkable instance; and 
others for walking and flying, as the 
Bat. The legs of some are weak, and 
of others stiff and strong, that they 
may traverse the ice with less danger. 
The common Goat, whose natural 
habitation is on the rocks and moun- 
tains, has legs of this kind, and the hoof 
is hollow underneath, with sharp edges, 
so that when become domestic, it will 
walk as securely on the top of a house, 
as on level ground. Many are shod with 
rough and hard hoofs, of which some 
are whole, and others are cloven; some 
again have only a callous skin, and 
these are composed of toes which sup- 
ply the place of hands, as in all of the 
Monkey kind. Many have only short 
nails, for their more ready and safe 
running, or walking, while others have 
sharp and strong talons; as the Lion, 
and most ravenous beasts to destroy 
their prey. 


Winifred Lynskey 
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exercises of each animal. In some they 
are made for strength only to support 
a vast unwieldy body (a); in others 
they are made for agility and swiftness 
(b); in some they are made for only 
walking and running; in others for 
that and swimming too (c); in others 
for walking and digging (d); and in 
others for walking and flying (e); in 
some they are made more lax and weak 
for the plainer lands; in others rigid, 
stiff, and less flexible (f) for traversing 
the ice and dangerous precipices of the 
high mountains (g): in some they are 
shod and with tough and hard hoofs, 
some whole, some cleft; in others with 
only a callous skin. In which latter it is 
observable, that the feet are composed 
of toes, some short for bare-going, some 
long to supply the place of a hand (h), 
some armed with long and strong tal- 
ons to catch, hold, and tear the prey; 
some fenced only with short nails to 
confirm the steps in running and walk- 
ing. 

(a) The elephant being a creature of 
prodigious weight, the largest of all 
animals, Pliny saith, hath its legs ac- 
cordingly made of an immense strength, 
like pillars, rather than legs. 

(b) Deer, hares, and other creatures, 
remarkable for swiftness, have their legs 
accordingly slender, but withal strong, 
and every way adapted to their swift- 
ness. 

(c) Thus the feet of the otter are 
made, the toes being all conjoined with 
membranes, as the feet of geese and 
duck are.... 

Of the castor or beaver, the French 
academists say, the structure of the feet 
was very extraordinary, and sufficiently 
demonstrated, that Nature hath designed 
this animal to live in the water, as well as 
upon land. For although it had four feet, 
like terrestrial animals, yet the hindmost 
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seemed more proper to swim than walk 
with, the five toes of which they were com- 
posed being joined together like those of a 
goose by a membrane, which serves this 
animal io swim with. But the fore ones 
were made otherwise, for there was no 
membrane which held those toes joined 
together; and this was requisite for the 
conveniency of this animal, which 
useth them as hands like a squirrel, when 
he eats. Memoirs for a Natural History 
of Animals, p. 84. 

(d) The mole’s feet are a remark- 
able instance. 

(e) The wings of the bat are a pro- 
digious deviation from Nature’s ordi- 
nary way... 

(g) The common tame goat (whose 
habitation is generally on mountains 
and rocks, and who delighteth to walk 
on the tops of pales, houses, etc. and to 
take great and seemingly dangerous 
leaps,) I have observed hath the joints 
of the legs very stiff and strong, the 
hoof hollow underneath, and its edges 
sharp. The like, I doubt not, is to be 
found in the wild goat, considering 
what Dr. Scheuchzer hath said of its 
climbing the most dangerous craggs of 
the Alps, and the manner of their hunt- 
ing it. Vide Iter Alpin, iii, p. 9. 


In these passages from Derham, as well as in the passage from Pluche, 
not every expression of the argument from design has been omitted. 
But the tendency to avoid the teleological emphasis of both Pluche and 
Derham is apparent. What Goldsmith thus tends at least to minimize 
in 1763 is almost completely abandoned in 1774. Animated Nature is dis- 
tinguished among other popular natural histories of his time for avoiding 
the argument from design. It is true that explicit teleological expressions 
may be found in Animated Nature. As has already been noted, Goldsmith 
transferred to Animated Nature much of the material in the introductions 
to Brookes which he had drawn originally from Derham, and with it the 
teleological expressions. But these and any other such expressions are so 
isolated and so lost in the mass of material in Animated Nature that their 
influence is negligible. 

The argument from design was one of the strongest appeals in popu- 
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larized natural history of the eighteenth century. That Goldsmith should 
abandon the argument from design in his compilation of natural history 
is the more surprising since four of the sources of Animated Nature were 
strongly dominated by a teleological motive. These four were Pluche’s 
Nature Delineated, T. Pennant’s British Zoology,* Derham’s Physico- 
Theology, and Jean Swammerdam’s Biblia Naturae in translation under 
the title The Book of Nature; or The History of Insects.™ British Zoology 
was one of the chief sources of Animated Nature,* and Swammerdam was 
used fairly extensively.* Other popular natural histories of Goldsmith’s 
time were also dominated by a teleological motive. John Ray’s The 
Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation,” Dru Drury’s 
Illustrations of Natural History,* George Edwards’ Natural History of 
Uncommon Birds,** Griffith Hughes’ The Natural History of Barbados, 
Benjamin Martin’s The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Philosophy," Gilbert 
White’s The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne® are all con- 
spicuous for the inquiry into the final causes of the facts of natural 
history in order to demonstrate the wisdom of Providence in the design 
of the creation. By comparison with such works, Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature abandoned almost completely the argument from design as a 
popular appeal to readers. 
WINIFRED LYNSKEY 
Purdue University 


% Four vols. (London, 1768-70). 

* Translated by Thomas Flloyd. Revised by John Hill, M.D. (London, 1758). 

% In Animated Nature, Goldsmith turned constantly to British Zoology for descriptions 
of and information concerning English beasts, birds, and fish. Some of the longer borrow- 
ings from British Zoology are the following: 


Animated Nature British Zoology 
Stag hunting, m1, 100-112 1, 34-37 
English dogs, m1, 285-290 1, 49-56 
The mole, tv, 93-96 1, 108-111 
The swallow, v, 346-353 11, 242-253 
The bustard, v, 194-196 1, 214-216 
The gannet, v1, 69-74 1, 479-484 
The pilchard, v1, 326-328 mr, 291-293 
%* Some of the longer borrowings from Swammerdam’s Book of Nature are the following: 
Animated Nature The Book of Nature 
Snails in water, vm, 28-29 Part 1, p. 74 
Reproduction of scorpions, viz, 299-300 Part 1, p. 42 
Dragonflies, viz, 318-320 Part 1, p. 98 
Metamorphosis of caterpillar, vu, 27-31 Part m1, 19-20 
Metamorphosis of ephemera, v1, 362-365 Part 1, p. 105-108. 


37 London, 1691. The work went through its twelfth edition in 1759. 

88 Three vols. (London, 1770). 

8® Four vols. in two (London, 1743-51). See the preface. # London, 1750. 
“! Three vols. (London, 1772-82). *® London, 1789. 





XXVIII 


EDMUND BURKE AND THE BOOK REVIEWS 
IN DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER 


HE problem of Burke’s anonymous writings in Dodsley’s Annual 

Register has baffled biographers and critics for nearly a century and 
a half. Since Burke himself never acknowledged any of these writings, 
and since no conclusive evidence exists to fix their authorship, it is im- 
possible to make use of them with any sense of security. On the other 
hand, since the Register must contain, even at a low estimate, some 
thousands of pages of Burke’s writing, important both intrinsically and 
as our principal record of the early development of his mind, we cannot 
ignore it. Burke’s biographers have about evenly divided themselves into 
those who were willing to take the risk of asserting on their own authority 
that specific parts of the magazine had been written by Burke, and those 
who preferred to make no use whatever of the dubious material. Thus 
Murray' boldly assumes that Burke wrote all parts of the magazine from 
1758 to 1791, and constantly quotes expressions of opinion in the maga- 
zine as Burke’s personal expressions.” Magnus? on the contrary makes no 
direct use of the Register’s contents in his biography. Neither those who 
have assumed Burke’s authorship, nor those who have rejected it, have 
ever informed the public concerning the grounds of their judgment. But, 
admitting that certainty is impossible, such evidence as exists to make 
probable Burke’s authorship of parts of the magazine deserves to be 
carefully weighed and analyzed. 

Although we do not yet know the full story of Burke’s association with 
the Annual Register, what we do know about it suggests several likeli- 
hoods as to the authorship of certain of the contents. Though Burke for 
his own reasons never admitted any association with the magazine, we 
now know beyond question that it was he who launched it successfully 
in 1758, and that he remained its chief editor from that time until at 
least the year 1789.4 We know also that, at the outset of the venture, 
Burke alone contracted with the publishers to write and compile the 
yearly issues; the contract, in Burke’s handwriting, has been discovered, 
and its terms are clear. We have no evidence that any writer other than 
Burke was engaged upon the work before 1766. Receipts have been dis- 


1 Edmund Burke. By Robert Murray (Oxford, 1931). 

? Pp. 84 f., 92, 121, 146, 257 ff., 288, 305, 385 f. 

3 Edmund Burke. By Philip Magnus (London, 1939) . 

4 The evidence which concerns Burke’s editorial relation to the Register has been ana- 
lyzed by the present writer in “Burke and Dodsley’s Annual Register,” PMLA, Lv 
(March, 1939), 223-245. 
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covered which prove that in the years 1761, 1762, 1763, and 1764 Burke 
was paid sums which correspond exactly to the payments proposed in the 
original agreement. The receipts are signed by Burke; they specifically 
name the work on the Annual Register, and they were made at the times 
which the written contract had proposed. These facts suggest, if they do 
not prove, that Burke remained th sole writer of the Register from its 
first appearance until the year 1764. In 1766 the first known collaborator 
appears. 

At the time when Burke first contracted with the Dodsleys to bring 
out the Register he was a young man in his late twenties, with some 
literary reputation but no visible means of support. He had just married 
and was presumably eager to find a means of livelihood; out of the bare 
£100 which the Dodsleys allowed him for bringing out the yearly issue, 
it is not likely that he could spare any part to hire a subordinate worker. 
The compiling of the Register involved a certain amount of drudgery, but 
not more than an energetic young man could manage to bear. Indeed, 
once the magazine was launched, the labor of bringing out the yearly 
issue need not have taken such a worker as Burke more than a small part 
of his time and energy—perhaps an intensive application of two or three 
months out of a year. And there is no special reason for believing that 
Burke would have hired a subordinate even when in 1761 he became 
private secretary to William Gerard Hamilton. Until Burke entered the 
British House of Commons in the latter part of 1765, there is nothing in 
the external aspect of his career that would prevent us from assuming 
that he was continuing to run the Register single-handed. We may call it 
probable, although not certain, that Burke was author of all parts of the 
Register at least up to the issue for 1765, and that it was the increasing 
pressure of his political duties which forced him, toward or in the year 
1766, to engage his first collaborator. 

As regards one department of the magazine, the department of book 
reviews, this bare recital of probabilities does not completely exhaust the 
evidence. The Register did not review many books—not more than four 
or five in an average year—and its announced policy was to review only 
books which it could recommend to the public. Since it was undoubtedly 
Burke himself who announced this policy, in the Preface of the first 
issue,® and since it was also he who at least initially carried it out, and 
made the yearly selections, we might expect to find the department of 
book reviews reflecting in a particularly personal way Burke’s lines of 
literary interest. If we find on independent investigation that the books 

5 The Editor says of the books reviewed: ‘“‘We have observed upon none that we could 


not praise; not that we pretend to have observed upon all that are praise-worthy. Those 
that do not deserve to be well spoken of, do not deserve to be spoken of at all.” 
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reviewed in the Register were books that were in Burke’s hands, that he 
in some instances had opinions of them similar to those expressed in the 
magazine, that he was frequently acquainted with their authors, and still 
more frequently with their special lines of interest—if we can establish 
these facts, for an impressive number of the books reviewed, we shall 
have measurably increased the probability that Burke wrote the reviews. 

It is the intention of the present study to survey briefly these types of 
evidence as they apply to reviews which appear in the early issues of the 
Register. In general, attention will be paid to reviews which were pub- 
lished before the year 1765, but in some cases there are quite convincing 
hints that Burke was author of reviews in issues as late as 1773, and in 
these cases the hints will be recorded. It is hoped that a sufficient amount 
of evidence exists to make it probable that Burke wrote all the reviews 
up to and including those in the issue for 1765, and at least one or two re- 
views in each issue from 1766 to 1773. There is not a very large body of 
reviews. From 1758 through 1765, the Register reviewed in all only forty- 
one books—never more than seven in one year. In the period from 1766 
through 1773 only twenty-seven books were considered, and never more 
than five in one year. There was a steady decrease in the yearly number 
of reviews the Register chose to publish—which in itself might be an argu- 
ment for assuming that an increasingly busy man, like Burke, was con- 
ducting this department of the magazine.® 

1. Evidence of Burke’s acquaintance with books which were reviewed. As 
Burke systematically concealed every aspect of his connection with the 
Annual Register, it is not surprising if we do not discover him very often 
engaged in the activities of a literary critic. In the years of his secret 
editorial labors, he must have cultivated the acquaintance of authors, 
indulged private enthusiasms for their books, wielded his small power of 
patronage, in the manner of other reviewers. Only occasional glimpses of 
such activities have come down to us. The following, however, are 
suggestive: 

(a) When Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments was published in 
1759, David Hume as a friend of Smith did what he could to get it a 
favorable reception among the London critics. He wrote to Smith on 
April 12 of that year describing his activities: 


Wedderburn and I made presents of our copies to such of our acquaintance as 


® The exact numbers of the reviews in each volume of the Register between 1758 and 
1773 are: 


1758 6 1762 4 1766 5 1770 3 
1759 7 1763 5 1767 4 at 3 
1760 6 1764 4 1768 3 1772 3 
1761 5 1765 4 1769 3 1773 3 
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we thought good judges and proper to spread the reputation of the book. I sent 
one to the Duke of Argyle, to Lord Lyttelton, Horace Walpole, Soame Jenyns, and 
Burke, an Irish gentleman who wrote lately a very pretty treatise on the Sublime.’ 


And again on July 28 of the same year: 

I am very well acquainted with Bourke, who was much taken with your Book. 
He got your Direction from me with a View of writing to you, & thanking you 
for your Present: For I made it pass in your Name. I wonder he has not done it: 
He is now in Ireland.*® 


The review of the Theory of Moral Sentiments duly appeared in the An- 
nual Register for 1759 (published as was customary, in the spring of the 
following year). 

(b) When Burke’s friend and frequent hostess Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 

brought out her Essay on Shakespear in 1769 its author was supposed to 
be completely unknown. But apparently Burke was in on the secret— 
perhaps as the result of some good professional contacts. Mrs. Montagu 
wrote to her husband in September of that year: 
Mr. Burke called on me this morning; he seems in health and good spirits. He 
tells me my book is very successful. Reynolds the famous Painter laid 5 guineas 
it was written by Mr. Warton who wrote the Essay on the Genius and writings 
of Pope, but said at the same time the essay on Shakespear was written with 
more imagination and fire. Reynolds has paid him his five guineas, so dangerous 
it is to guess at Authors when they dont put their names to their works.® 


The book was very favorably noticed in the Annual Register for the year. 
(c) In the case of Beattie’s Essay on Truth, reviewed in 1771, we hear 
of an interview of Burke’s with the author before the review appeared. 
Beattie wrote in his diary for May 14, 1773: 
Called on Mr. Langton, who took me to Mr. Edmund Burke to whom he intro- 
duced me. Mr. Burke gave me as kind a reception as I ever received from any- 
body. He says my postscript is one of the most manly and masterly pieces of 
eloquence he has ever seen.!° 


The Annual Register’s reviews of books for 1771 included the Essay on 
Truth, and made specific mention of its postscript as “one of the finest 
pieces of writing we remember to have seen.”” We know from other 
sources that Burke took an interest in Beattie’s reputation. On his visit 
to France in the spring of 1773, he defended Beattie in the salons against 
the sneers of the Parisian freethinkers.™ 

7 Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1832), 1, 303. 

8 Idem, 1, 312. For other evidence that Burke took an interest in the book, see James 
Prior, Life of Edmund Malone (London, 1860), p. 369. 

® Mrs. Montagu, her Letters and Friendships, ed. Reginald Blunt (London, 1923), 1, 224. 

10 Margaret Forbes, Beattie and his Friends (Westminster, 1904), p. 75 f. 

11 C, B. Tinker, The Salon and English Letters (New York, 1915), p. 68. 
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(d) We get an incidental picture of Burke in the réle of critic and liter- 
ary promoter in a letter of his old Irish friend Thomas Leland in 1770. 
Leland was at that time planning to bring out a History of Ireland; and 
Burke had both encouraged Leland to undertake it, and had later sup- 
plied him with some important manuscript material. Leland wrote Burke 
from Dublin, urging him to assist still further the progress of the work: 
I must tell you my scheme, for you may do me a little service. I wish to publish 
two volumes next winter, containing the history of Irish affairs from the first 
invasion to the final settlement of the kingdom in the reign of James I; and if 
these should take, to publish a continuation in two vols. more. I should be much 
obliged to you, if, in some hour of leisure, you would mention this matter to 
your bookseller, and open a treaty for the two vols. (each of which will be larger 
than one of Robertson’s Life of Charles, if printed in the same manner,) but with- 
out taking notice of my intention for a continuation. My reasons for desiring this 
are, that I have conceived some little dissatisfaction with Johnston, my old 
printer; and you are a person of great figure and consequence, and these fellows 
will think highly of any thing that Mr. Burke seems to interest himself in. Do for 
Heaven’s sake, puff me, as Charlemont and Flood and Kearney do.” 


It is obvious from such a letter that its author thought that Burke was 
willing, and able, to take a protective interest in a book of his friend’s. 

(e) There are a number of less explicit references to Burke’s being 
engaged in such critical activities as advising authors or encouraging 
books. When Dodsley was preparing to print his collection of Fables, we 
hear of Burke giving him advice as to typography.” Burke was one of 
the original subscribers to his friend James Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 
He sent the new edition of Swift’s posthumous work to Henry Flood in 
Ireland.“ Along with Goldsmith and Johnson, he advised their Italian 
friend Baretti to bring out his Manners and Customs of Italy, which 
Baretti showed them all in manuscript." All of these books were reviewed 
in the Register. 

(f) There are one or two instances of books in which Burke’s interest 
can easily be proved, though we do not find him carrying on any of the 
particular activities of a critic or reviewer. In his speeches and writings, 

12 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, ed. Fitzwilliam & Bourke (London, 1844), 1, 223 f. 
See also ibid., 337 f.; m1, 441 f. 

18 See a letter of Shenstone in Works of William Shenstone, 3rd ed. (London, 1773), m1, 
323, discussing Dodsley’s projected book: “... Spence, Burke, Lowth, and Melmoth, 
advise him to discard Jtalicks.” 14 Correspondence of Burke, 1, 80. 

16 Baretti wrote to his brother in Italy on September 18, 1766: “If Samuel Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Goldsmith, and others among the leading men of letters and gentle- 
men of this nation do not deceive me, the work should win me an honorable position 
throughout England, and make them all, ladies and gentlemen alike, eager to know an 
author who writes their language as I do.”—Lacy Collison-Morley, Guiseppe Baretti 
(London, 1909), p. 186. 
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for example, he makes several comments upon Dr. John Brown’s Est#i- 
mate of the Manners of the Times,* which was the first book reviewed in 
the first issue of the Register; apparently it had impressed its youthful 
reviewer. Later on Burke took a particular interest in Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, and went out of his way in writings and 
speeches to give it praise.'’ The Register noticed the Commentaries in two 
separate issues. 

(g) There is perhaps one other legitimate means of inferring Burke’s 
acquaintance with the books which the Register reviewed. There exists a 
catalogue of Burke’s library, compiled when the library was sold after 
his death.'* It lists a number of the books the Register reviewed in exactly 
the edition reviewed, as well as two or three which have Burke’s name on 
their lists of subscribers.'® 

2. Evidence of Burke’s acquaintance with the authors of books reviewed. 
In a small number of cases the Register’s reviews bear what seems to be 
internal evidence of the reviewer’s friendly partiality for the authors of 
the books noticed. In these cases it is of some interest that we know that 
Burke himself was well acquainted with the authors concerned. 

(a) Samuel Johnson. The best examples of this kind are the reviews of 


16 See Burke’s Works, Beaconsfield ed. (London, 1901) 1, 457; v, 239; also Cavendish’s 
Debates in the House of Commons (London, 1841), 1, 106. 

17 See Works, 11, 125; ut, 272; x1, 38, 62, 88. 

18 Unfortunately this lists some books that were not in the possession of Burke: the full 
printed title of it is A Catalogue of the Libraries of the Late Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, and a 
near Relative of the late Sir M. B. Clare, M.D. There are copies of this catalogue in the 
British Museum and the New York Public Library. 

19 The following items in the catalogue have some significance for the present study. 
Except 383 and 561 these are the exact editions which would have been in the Register’s 
reviewer’s hands. The exceptions illustrate a connection of Burke with the author or book: 


31 Baretti’s Travels in Italy, 1769. 
33 Brown’s Estimate of the Principles of 
the Times, 1757. 

171 Anderson’s History of Commerce, 2 
vol. 1764. 

312 Marshall’s Travels in Holland, &c. 3 
vol. 1772. 

335 Hume’s History of England, 6 vol. 
1762. 

355 Leland’s History of Ireland, 1773. 

383 Orme’s Military Transactions of the 
British in Hindostan, some passages 
marked by Mr. Burke, 1775. 

384 Ossian’s Fingal, by Macpherson, 1762. 

469 Rousseau, Emile, 2 vol. 1762. Rous- 
seau’s Emilius, by Nugent, 2 vol. 1763. 


476 Shakespeare’s Plays, with Notes by 
Johnson, 8 vol. 1765. 

522 Webb on Painting, 1761. Webb on 
Poetry and Music, 1769. 

547 Priestley on Vision, Light and Colors, 
1772. 

554 Swift’s Works, with his Life and Notes 
by Hawkesworth, 6 vol. plates, 1755. 

561 Sullivan’s Lectures on the English 
Laws, with a MS Inscription to Burke, 
1776. 

617 Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, vol. 1, 
Mr. Burke’s Subscription Copy, with 
the list of Subscribers and the errata, 
uncut, plates, 1762. 
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Johnson’s Rasselas and of Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare’s plays. Both 
these reviews show that they were written by a reviewer who deeply 
admired his author, and indeed who used the Register’s pages to fight the 
author’s personal battles, and to confer quite personal favors upon him. 
The review of Rasselas in 1759, almost certainly by Burke, since it is only 
in the second year of the magazine, drops the following pregnant hint on 
the subject of Johnson’s pension: 

Though the author has not put his name to this work, there is no doubt that he 
is the same who has before done so much for the improvement of our taste and 
our morals, and employed a great part of his life in an astonishing work for the 
fixing the language of this nation; whilst this nation, which admires his works, 
and profits by them, has done nothing for the author. 


And in the review of Johnson’s much-criticized edition of Shakespeare in 
1765 there is even stronger evidence of a wish to give aid to an old friend. 
After setting forth at considerable length the difficulties confronting an 
editor of Shakespeare, the Register’s reviewer says: 


... we are still of the opinion, that notwithstanding the long delay of the work, 
and his not complying altogether with the expectation of the public, the public 
will be found considerably indebted to him; at least, till it can be proved, that 
the delay and deficiency have been owing to any wilful negligence on his part; 
a charge which it may not be so easy to prove, considering those vicissitudes to 
which, with regard to study, though not discernible, the mind of man is even 
more subject than his body is, with regard to labour; and from which the minds 
of the greatest geniuses are often less exempt than those of the meanest. The 
most, we think, that can be said of Mr. Johnson on this occasion, is, that he was 
rather rash in promising than backward in performing. It is, however, happy for 
the republic of letters that he promised as he did; since, otherwise, we should, 
probably, never have received Shakespeare through his hands. 


(b) Thomas Leland. We have already mentioned Burke’s Irish friend 
Dr. Thomas Leland, in whose History of Ireland Burke had a part. Both 
the review of that history and the review of Leland’s Life of Philip of 
Macedon, published in the first issue of the Register, bear internal marks 
of the reviewer’s partiality for his author: in frequent references to him 
as the “learned author,” in allusions to the high reputation of his previous 
works, in mentions of the expectations naturally raised, and satisfied, in 
the scholarly world by the appearance of any book by Dr. Leland, and 
so forth.”° 

(c) Joseph Baretti. We have also referred above to Joseph Baretti in a 


20 For evidence of Burke’s acquaintance with Leland, see A. P. I. Samuels, Early Life 
of Edmund Burke (Cambridge, 1923), p. 94; Prior’s Life, p. 65; Macknight’s Life, 1, 116; 
Correspondence of Burke, 1, 109; Correspondence of Burke and William Windham (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), p. 3. 
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way that suggests that he might have been a literary protegé of Burke. 
Both of the Register’s reviews of works by Baretti would strengthen that 
conception. In the first of them, the review of his Manners and Customs 
of Italy in 1768, full exposition is made of the book’s and the writer’s 
unusual merits—the reviewer’s absorption in the latter topic extending 
to the point of his giving his readers a three-page account of a quarrel 
that had arisen between Baretti and another writer on Italy, all treated 
in a manner which highly favored Baretti. The reviewer also, like Burke, 
felt that Baretti’s mastery of English should recommend him to English 
readers, and referred to it more than once. “There is perhaps a little,” he 
admitted, “‘it is however but a very little, of the foreign accent, if I may 
use the word, in his writing: But on the whole, for correctness of language, 
and manliness of expression, his work would have done credit to the most 
approved English pen.” Again, he speaks of the “wonderful perfection he 
has attained in our language.” 

And the later review of Baretti’s Journey from London to Genoa in 1770 
continues in the same vein. Its opening paragraphs begin: 


The author of these volumes (whom we have formerly had occasion to make 
favourable mention of as a writer, from his account of the customs and manners 
of Italy, published in 1768) is a foreigner; nor will the attentive reader want any 
proofs of it. Indeed, from the general purity and propriety of the diction, we 
should almost suspect that these little trips in the language were not undesigned; 
but were left by the author as a sort of mark, to prove his title to the work. 

We have mentioned the propriety of the diction: we must do him the honour of 
owning, that he has attained to that masterly command of the language, that 
would not discredit the very best of our own writers. 


The review of the Journey from London to Genoa, like the review of the 
Manners and Customs, is given first place among the reviews for its year. 

(d) Elizabeth Montagu. We have mentioned Burke’s attention to the 
first launching of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s Essay on Shakespear. The 
opening paragraph of the Register’s review of that book suggests a similar 
solicitude for the cause of its author. The lady having been a good deal 
criticized for her “defense” of Shakespeare against foreign critics (many 
English readers feeling that he needed no defense), the chivalrous re- 
veiwer came to the lady’s own defense in a diplomatic and deprecatory 
passage; it is well worth examining as a possible instance of a reviewer’s 
partiality. And if the hand of a friend should be found in it, perhaps a 
hint of the same hand might be granted in the earlier review of Lord 
Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead in 1760—to which collection Mrs. 
Montagu had contributed anonymously three dialogues. After admitting 
that some of the dialogues written by Lord Lyttelton himself were lacking 
in dramatic spirit, the reviewer says: 
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However, what little of that kind is wanting in these Dialogues, is abundantly 
made up in the three additional ones, which are by another hand. These are 
truly dramatic, and not inferior to the best dramatic dialogue. 


This certainly could be thought of as a bouquet to a charming and in- 
fluential hostess who had “discovered” Edmund Burke in the late ’50’s. 

(e) Other writers. These four writers, each treated in two reviews, and 
James Beattie, referred to above, are the best instances of our finding in 
the reviews themselves reasons to believe that Burke used the Register 
to puff personal acquaintances." There are of course many other reviews 
of books written by friends of Burke. Lord Lyttelton as well as Mrs. 
Montagu was an intimate friend when the Dialogues of the Dead was 
reviewed in 1760, and of course still so when the Register reviewed with 
great fulness his Life of Henry the Second in 1767. Burke knew Horace 
Walpole at the time the Register reviewed Walpole’s edition of Vertue’s 
Anecdotes of Painting in 1762 and his edition of the Life of Herbert of 
Cherbury in 1770; perhaps he knew him as early as 1758 when his Cata- 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors was reviewed. We have mentioned 
David Hume’s friendship with Burke as a means of introducing him to 
Adam Smith’s Essay on Moral Sentiments; it might also be a reason for 
his interest in Hume’s own History of England.* We have spoken of his 
giving advice to his friend Robert Dodsley on his collection of Fables. 
Dr. Charles Burney, whose History of Music was reviewed in 1773, was 
a fellow member of the Literary Club. 

Inevitably, there are instances where we know that Burke was well 
acquainted with an author, but are not sure that the acquaintance dates 
from a period earlier than the Regiséer’s noticing of that author. He knew 
William Warburton at some time; was it before the review of the 
Doctrine of Grace in 1762? He knew James Stuart well in 1764; did he 
know him when the Antiquities of Athens was reviewed in 1762?% When 


1 There is a slight hint of another such puff in the review of Benjamin Stillingfleet’s 
Miscellaneous Tracts in 1759, where the reviewer says the merit of the work “will make 
everyone wish that learned author otherwise employed than in translation.” 

#2 Their acquaintance began around 1757, and soon became intimate. (See Robert Phil- 
limore, Memoirs of Lord Lyttelton, London, 1845, 11, 579; also Prior’s Life of Burke, p. 65.) 

% A letter of Walpole to George Montagu in July, 1761—Let#lers of Horace Walpole ed. 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), v, 86—says: “I dined with your secretary [this refers 
to William Gerard Hamilton] yesterday; there were Garrick and a young Mr. Burk, who 
wrote a book in the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that was much admired. He is a sensible 
man, but has not warn off his authorism yet—and thinks there is nothing so charming as 
writers, and to be one—he will know better one of these days.” 

* Perhaps also for his interest in a book which attacked some of Hume’s conclusions: 
William Tytler’s Enquiry into the Evidence Against Mary Queen of Scots, reviewed in 
1760. % See James Prior, Life of Edmund Malone, p. 370. 

% Burke’s friend and protegé, the painter Barry, wrote from London to a friend in 
Ireland, either at the end of 1764 or early in 1765: “At present I am at a kind of journey 
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did he meet Adam Smith in the flesh? Was it as early as 1759??? Did he 
know Thomas Percy when the Religues were noticed ?** 

We can perhaps ignore those other writers whom Burke ‘“‘must have 
known.” He must have known Benjamin Stillingfleet,?® Ferdinando 
Warner, and Francis Sullivan.** We have no indubitable proof. 

3. Evidence of Burke’s opinions being parallel to those expressed in the 
REGISTER’S reviews. The evidence of authorship which is supplied by 
the quotation of parallel passages is almost always difficult to present 
convincingly. Therefore from a good deal of such it will probably suffice 
to treat only three or four illustrative instances. 

(a) Opinion of lawyers and legal education. At the time Burke began 
his labors on the Register, he had very recently made up his mind to 
abandon the study of law. Apparently he had not given up the study 
without having formed a strong opinion of the narrowness and stupidity 
of the existing methods of legal education, and a rather low estimate of 
lawyers as a group. Both opinions, or prejudices, he retained all his life; 





work for Mr. Stewart, Hogarth’s successor, where I am likely to have a great deal of satis- 
faction. This was brought about by your friend Mr. Burke...” Works of James Barry 
(London, 1809), 1, 15.—Barry also makes reference in another letter, after some mention of 
Burke, . .. “to his friends, Athenian Stewart, to Sir Joshua, to myself, and others”... (Works 
of James Barry, 11, 538).—We have already referred above to the fact that the copy of 
Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens in Burke’s library was a subscription copy, which may 
be another reason for believing that Burke knew the author before the book appeared. 

27 Bisset records the fact that Burke and Smith met and conversed (Life of Burke (2nd 
ed.], London, 1800, 11, 428 f.), but he does not say when they first became acquainted. 

28 He must have known him at least as early as 1768, when Percy became a member of 
the Literary Club. 

29 Burke and Stillingfleet were both frequent attendants at Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu’s 
salons, and certainly had opportunities to meet. (See, for example, a letter of Mrs. Montagu 
in 1764 referring to a dinner party to which both were invited, though Burke could not 
come [Mrs. Montagu, her Letters and Friendships, 1, 89}). A remark of Burke to Boswell 
(Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. Scott & Pottle, privately printed, 1928-1934, xrv, 
209) may also be evidence that he was acquainted with Stillingfleet. 

30 In the composition of his History of Ireland, Dr. Warner made a trip to Dublin, where 
he applied to the Irish Parliament for permission to use state archives in the compilation 
of his work. Burke was at that period resident in Dublin where he had gone as Hamilton’s 
secretary to act as a political manager of the Irish Parliament. If it is accepted as prob- 
able that Burke wrote the review of Ossian’s Fingal in 1761, he very likely knew Dr. 
Warner as early as that, for the review quotes Warner’s opinions on the authenticity of 
Fingal and also describes him ‘‘as an Englishman unbiassed to Ireland, and as an historian 
now compiling the history of that country.” 

31 As Burke through life maintained his acquaintance with several of the professors of 
Trinity College, Dublin, it is quite likely that he met Sullivan, who became Regius Pro- 
fessor of Law there in 1750. Burke certainly knew him by the year 1776: we have already 
referred to the copy of Sullivan’s Lectures on English Law in Burke’s library “with a Ms 
inscription to Mr. Burke.” 
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they appear repeatedly in his mature speeches and writings.” Part of 
the reason for his feeling is set forth in a passage of his Essay towards an 
Abridgment of the English History, an early and uncompleted work of his: 


Thus the law has been confined and drawn up into a narrow and inglorious 
study, and that which should be the leading science in every well-ordered com- 
monwealth remained in all the barbarism of the rudest times, whilst every other 
advanced by rapid steps to the highest improvement both in solidity and ele- 
gance; insomuch that the study of our jurisprudence presented to liberal and 
well-educated minds, even in the best authors, hardly anything but barbarous 
terms, ill explained, a coarse, but not a plain expression, an indigested method, 
and a species of reasoning the very refuse of the schools, which deduced the 
spirit of the law, not from original justice and conformity, but from causes foreign 
to it and altogether whimsical. Young men are sent away with an incurable, and, 
if we regard the manner of handling rather than the substance, a very well- 
founded disgust. 


And Burke added to this a strong distrust of another illiberal practice of 
legal educators: namely that of putting young men directly to work in 
attorney’s offices without having previously given them a broader back- 
ground of education. Boswell’s Journal contains a record of Burke’s 
opinion of this practice: 


Burke said that it was a very bad plan to put a young gentleman who was to 
follow the law first to an Attorney; that considering the law solely as a lucrative 
trade, it might be well to do so, for thus he would form intimacies with Attornies 
and their clerks, and get sure business. But that it was very wrong to give 
narrow and contracted notions to men who might one day decide upon the lives 
and properties of the subjects of this Country, nay, arrive at the highest honours 
and have a great sway in the state.™ 


It is not hard to show that the Register’s reviewer felt much as Burke 
did upon the subject. The choice itself of William Blackstone’s Discourse 
on the Study of Law to review in 1758 shows the trend of his interest. The 
following passage introducing an extract from Blackstone will illustrate 
the reviewer’s and the author’s attitude toward the type of legal appren- 
ticeship already mentioned. The reviewer writes: 


The author has also the following most useful remarks on certain illiberal 
notions and practices with regard to legal education. 

“The evident want of some assistance in the rudiments of legal knowledge, 
has given birth to a practice, which, if ever it had grown to be general, must have 
proved of extremely pernicious consequence: I mean the custom, by some very 
warmly recommended, to drop all liberal education as of no use to lawyers; and 


® See Works, u1, 38, Prior’s Life, p. 355; and for a more general prejudice against lawyers 
as a class, Works, m1, 124 f, and m1, 286. %3 Ibid. vu 477. 
% Private Papers of James Boswell, xvu, 100. 
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to place them, in its stead, at the desk of some skilful attorney; in order to 
initiate them early in all the depths of practice, and render them more dextrous 
in the mechanical part of the business. A few instances of particular persons, 
(men of excellent learning and unblemished integrity) who, in spight of this 
method of education, have shone in the foremost ranks of the bar, have afforded 
some kind of sanction to this illiberal path to the profession, and biassed many 
short-sighted parents in its favour...” 


The passage continues in the same strain for half a page. There isa similar 
passage, but in the reviewer’s own words, in the review of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries in 1767. It reads in part as follows: 


In this situation of things, we must owe no trivial obligation to any gentleman 
of abilities equal to the task, who will take the pains to remove any part of the 
obscurity in which our system of laws is involved, and thereby contribute to 
render the whole more intelligible. It will increase this obligation, if we reflect, 
that the law has been long looked on as the most disagreeable of all studies; and 
of so dry, disgusting, heavy a nature, that students of vivacity and genius, were 
deterred from entering upon it; and those of a quite contrary cast, were looked 
upon as the fittest to encounter the great difficulties which attended a science, 
which, however excellent in its principles, lay in such a state of rudeness and 
disorder. 


The review of Francis Sullivan’s Lectures on the Feudal and English Laws 
in 1772 also begins in this vein: 


Until our own times, the science of our common law lay a vast and confused 
heap, from whence, with infinite labour and difficulty, the practicioner at the 
bar only extracted a dry unpleasing knowledge, which, though it might enable 
him to raise his fortune, tended but little to enlarge his mind; few others at- 
tempted a study, which, separated from the interests of a profession, promised 
so little rational, and so little liberal enterment [sic]. 

Dr. Sullivan, though he has not the honour of being the first who has led his 
countrymen through a liberal and philosophical road to the study of the laws of 
his country, which undoubtedly is the palm of Judge Blackstone, has the no 
small merit of seconding that idea, and, as far as he has gone, of completing it. 


(b) Opinion as to the duties of a Member of Parliament. One of Burke’s 
best known opinions after he entered politics was that a Member of 
Parliament when he had once been elected was not bound to obey precise 
instructions from his constituents; it was his duty to form his own judg- 
ments upon events. As Burke told the voters of Bristol in 1774: 


To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of constituents is a weighty 
and respectable opinion, which a representative ought always to rejoice to hear, 
and which he ought always most seriously to consider. But authoritative instruc- 
tions, mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, 
to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judg- 
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ment and conscience,—these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor 
of our Constitution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different and hostile inter- 
ests, which interests each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, against other 
agents and advocates; but Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, 
with one interest, that of the whole—where not local purposes, not local preju- 
dices, ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the general reason of 
the whole. You choose a member, indeed; but when you have chosen him, he is 
not a member of Bristol, but he is a member of Parliament.* 


It is interesting to note how closely this parallels the argument which is 
quoted from Bishop Ellys’s Spiritual and Temporal Liberty of Subjects in 
England, when the Register reviews that book in 1765: 


Monsieur Rapin de Thoyras looked upon it to be a considerable defect in our 
constitution, that the matters to be treated of in parliament are not expressed in 
the summons, as king John promised they should, and that members of our house 
of commons have not instructions about them, from the people whom they 
represent; or, if any such instructions be given them, that they are at liberty not 
to observe them. The matter of fact, indeed, is true: our members of parliament 
are not, by law, obliged either to consult those who have chosen them, nor to 
have any regard to their instructions, farther than they themselves judge them 
to be reasonable; for, though a man is chosen by a particular county or burgh, 
he is, by law, reputed to serve for the whole kingdom. But as these things could 
not be ordered otherwise, as the state of our nation is at present, so some persons 
are far from thinking, with Mr. Rapin, that these are circumstances of any 
disadvantage to our constitution. ... 


and Ellys continues to refute Rapin, at great length, in a strain entirely 
harmonious with Burke's later utterances. 

(c) Opinion of Lord Bolingbroke. Like most of his contemporaries 
Burke was horrified by the irreligious tendencies of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
posthumous works, and the Vindication of Natural Society, Burke’s first 
book published in England, was, as is well known, an ironic attack on 
Bolingbroke’s free thinking. Its preface states very clearly what was 
Burke’s opinion of his opponent: 

I cannot conceive how this sort of writers propose to compass the designs they 
pretend to have in view, by the instruments which they employ. Do they pretend 
to exalt the mind of man by proving him no better than a beast? Do they think 
to enforce the practice of virtue, by denying that vice and virtue are distin- 
guished by good or evil fortune here, or happiness hereafter? Do they imagine 


% Works, 11, 96. See also a remark in his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (Works, 
Iv, 95): “He was the first man who, on the hustings, at a popular election, rejected the 
authority of instructions from constituents,—or who, in any place, has argued so fully 
against it.” See also Works, vit, 74, 99; Cavendish Debates, 1, 287 f. 
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they shall increase our piety, and our reliance on God, by exploding his provi- 
dence, and insisting that he is neither just nor good? 


Burke remained of this opinion till the end of his life. When he was 
writing on the subject of the French Revolution thirty years later, he 
showed an even stronger contempt and hatred for Bolingbroke, particu- 
larly exulting in the fact that by then his popularity had passed: ‘‘Who 
now reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through? Ask the booksellers 
of London what is become of all these lights of the world.’’** And having, 
by some chance, occasion to quote him, Burke took special precaution 
against seeming to honor him by the reference: “I do not often quote 
Bolingbroke, nor have his works in general left any permanent impression 
on my mind. He is a presumptuous and a superficial writer.’’*” 

There are two reviews in the Register which will indicate how closely 

the reviewer’s opinions, and his manner of expressing them, approximate 
Burke’s. The first is the review of Swift’s correspondence, published in 
1765. The reviewer focuses attention on the inconsistency of Lord Boling- 
broke in writing Swift, September 12, 1724, a long letter, quoted in full, 
which condemns as subversive the work of free-thinkers—a position 
regarded as hypocritical in view of Bolingbroke’s strict injunction to 
Mallet to publish his subversive Philosophical Works, after Bolingbroke’s 
death. The letter quoted (with other letters in point printed by the re- 
viewer from the originals) exposes Bolingbroke’s lack of consistency in 
permitting that publication. After seven full pages of such quotation, 
the reviewer comments: 
The publication, however, of Lord Bolingbroke’s works though it leaves him 
without apology, as, whether his notions were erroneous or true, he did what he 
professes he ought not to have done, has eventually done rather good than harm; 
it has shown that the world gave him credit for powers which he did not possess, 
and undeceived those who imagined he had defended Deism, by a series of clear, 
deep, and solid reasoning: his work is found to be lively, slight, and unconclusive; 
its reputation has declined in proportion as it has been known, and the great part 
of the impression, which was to enlighten the world and enrich Mallet, is now 
rotting unsold in the warehouse. 


The last sentence is strikingly reminiscent of Burke’s contemptuous 
“Ask the booksellers of London what is become of all these lights of the 
world.” 

The other review which treats Bolingbroke is the review in 1770 of 
Thomas Hunter’s Sketch of the Philosophical Character of the late Lord 
Bolingbroke. As that book is itself an attack on Bolingbroke, the reviewer 
expresses his own opinions by his hearty approval of Dr. Hunter’s under- 
taking: 

%® Works, 11, 349. 37 Ibid., ut, 398. 
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... there cannot be a greater service to men than that of exposing the futility 
and falseness of those bold and bad reasoners, who, like the serpent of old, pre- 
tending to raise and ennoble our nature, and to teach us wisdom, carry us away 
from that humble path of simplicity and obedience wherein it has pleased God to 
permit and direct that poor creature man to look for his salvation. 


But the reviewer adds: 

While we give every praise to the intention, and allow the merit of the execution 
of this work, we have still doubts whether these kind of writers, who dignify 
themselves by the style of freethinkers, are not, especially after a time, best 
answered with disdain: while the weakness of mankind, and their madness for 
novelty, give a kind of weight to these sorts of works, they seem to call for 
answers, lest a silence on the side of truth should give confidence to falsehood; 
but when the novelty is worn off, the less notice is taken of them, the less they 
are remembered. 


This is surely reminiscent of Burke’s protestation that he did not often 
quote Bolingbroke, and had been very little influenced by him. 

The reviewer also speaks scornfully of the style of Bolingbroke, which 
Burke had parodied: 
. .. there is, however, a pompousness of phrase, a show and affectation of learn- 
ing, and a sort of glair [sic] of elocution, that seems at least to excuse if not to 
justify the admiration his works once excited. 


He also rebukes Dr. Hunter for being more tolerant of Bolingbroke’s 
political than of his philosophical works: 

Our author, with all his zeal against the philosophical or irreligious writings of 
Lord Bolingbroke, seems almost of an opinion with his Lordship in his political 
works, which, however, are fallen nearly into as much disrepute as his philo- 
sophical, and possibly not without reason... 


Burke, according to John Morley, “trained his party to understand and 
resist” the political thought of Bolingbroke.** 

(d) Opinion of Rousseau. Burke’s feelings about Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau were in many respects similar to his feelings about Bolingbroke; and 
they seem to be reflected very similarly in the Register’s reviews of Rous- 
seau’s books. His interest in Rousseau, like that in Bolingbroke, was made 
up largely of apprehension and dislike of the subversive elements in his 
philosophy. In the Vindication—though it cannot be proved that Burke 
had read Rousseau at the time it was written**—we find him arguing 
Rousseau’s own case for a “natural society,” though of course arguing it 
ronically and with the definite purpose of demonstrating its fallacy. After 


38 Morley, Works (London, 1921), xrv, 47. 

39 Morley pointed out (Works, xv, 15 f) the nearness in time and also in subject of 
Burke’s Vindication and Rousseau’s Second Discourse. Mr. Richard Sewall has presented 
more fully the case for believing that Burke was familiar with Rousseau’s work at the time 
the Vindication was written (See PQ, xvu, 97-114.) 
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exploring the possibilities and the dangers of these revolutionary ideas, 
it is hardly thinkable that Burke should have ignored the rising popu- 
larity of Rousseau in England in the years around 1760. The train of his 
interests, the fact of his being an editor and a book-reviewer, the fact 
of his having been in France when Rousseau’s popularity was at its 
height—all make it almost impossible to imagine that he did not interest 
himself in Rousseau’s books. We have already noted that two copies of 
Emile were in Burke’s library. 

Many years later, at the time he was attacking the French Revolution, 
Burke gave quite fully his opinions of Rousseau’s writings. Those tend- 
encies which he disliked and suspected in Rousseau, as well as the 
merits which he granted him, were very fully stated. It is not possible 
here to quote fully the several pages of that treatment, but the following 
passages are perhaps fair samples of its drift: 

We certainly perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a style glowing, 
animated, enthusiastic, at the same time we find it lax, diffuse, and not of the 
best taste of composition,—all the members of the piece being pretty equally 
labored and expanded, without any due selection and subordination of parts. He 
is generally too much on the stretch, and his manner has little variety. We can- 
not rest upon any of his works, though they contain observation which occa- 
sionally discover a considerable insight into human nature. But his doctrines, on 
the whole, are so inapplicable to real life and manners, that we never dream of 
drawing from them any rules for laws or conduct, or for fortifying or illustrating 
anything by a reference to his opinions. They have with us the fate of the older 
paradoxes: 

Cum ventum ad verum est, sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et aequi.. . *° 

...It is not that I consider this writer as wholly destitute of just notions. 
Among his irregularities, it must be reckoned that he is sometimes moral, and 
moral in a very sublime strain. But the general spirit and tendency of his works is 
mischievous,—and the more mischievous for this mixture: for perfect depravity 
of sentiment is not reconcilable with eloquence; and the mind (though corruptible 
not complexionally vicious) would reject and throw off with disgust a lesson of 
pure and unmixed evil. These writers make even virtue a pander to vice. . . .! 


.. . they [the French who set up Rousseau as a model] infuse into their youth an 
unfashioned, indelicate, sour, gloomy, ferocious medley of pedantry and lewd- 
ness,—of metaphysical speculations blended with the coarsest sensuality.” 


The Annual Register’s reviews, though they do not manifest the violence 
of feeling which Burke showed after the French Revolution had begun, 
yet give nearly the same picture of Rousseau’s merits and defects. In the 


Letter to a Member of the National Assembly (Works, tv, 32). | Idem, 32 f. 

* Idem, 31. See also for other expressions of opinions of Rousseau, the Reflections on 
the French Revolution (Works, m1, 459). Mr. Reginald Buehler’s unpublished Harvard 
dissertation entitled Burke and Rousseau should also be consulted. 
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review of Rousseau’s Letter to d’ Alembert in 1759, the reviewer says: 


None of the present writers have a greater share of talents and learning than 
Rousseau; yet it has been his misfortune and that of the world, that those of his 
works which have made the greatest noise, and acquired to their author the 
highest reputation, have been of little real use or emolument to mankind. A 
tendency to paradox, which is always the bane of solid learning, and threatens 
now to destroy it, a splenetic disposition carried to misanthropy, and an austere 
virtue pursued to an unsociable fierceness, have prevented a great deal of the 
good effects which might be expected from such a genius. A satire upon civilized 
society, a satire upon learning, may make tolerable sport for an ingenious fancy; 
but if carried farther, it can do no more (and that in such a way is surely too 
much) than to unsettle our notions of right and wrong, and lead by degrees to 
universal scepticism. 


The review of Emile in 1762 is in part more complimentary, though it 
refers to the defects and dangers of Rousseau’s thinking. It begins: 

To know what the received notions are upon any subject, is to know with cer- 
tainty what those of Rousseau are not. In its treatise on the inequality amongst 
mankind, he has shown his man in the natural state; in his Emilius he under- 
takes to educate him.... 

In this System of Education there are some very considerable parts that are 
impracticable, others that are chimerical; and not a few highly blameable, and 
dangerous both to piety and morals. It is easy to discern how it has happened that 
this book should be censured as well at Geneva as in Paris. However, with those 
faults in the design, with the whimsies into which his paradoxical genius con- 
tinually hurries him, there are a thousand noble hints relative to the subject, 
grounded upon a profound knowledge of the human mind, and the order of its 
operations. There are many others, which, though they have little relation to the 
subject, are admirable on their own account; and even in his wildest sallies, we 
now and then discover strokes of the most solid sense, and instructions of the 
most useful nature. Indeed, he very seldom thinks himself bound to adhere to 
any settled order or design, but is borne away by every object started by his 
vivid imagination, and hurries continually from system to system, in the career 
of an animated, glowing, exuberant style, which points everything with great 
minuteness, yet with infinite spirit. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, one considerable defect in his judgment, 
which infects both his matter and his style. He never knows where to stop. He 
seldom can discover that precise point in which excellence consists, where to 
exceed is almost as bad as to fall short, and which every stop you go beyond, you 
grow worse and worse. He is therefore frequently tiring and disgusting by push- 
ing his notions to excess; and by repeating the same thing in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. 


Allowing for the fact that thirty years separate the unacknowledged 
reviews from the acknowledged writings of Burke, it must be conceded 
that the parallels of thought are striking. And when the subject and in- 
tent of the Vindication of Natural Society are considered along with the 
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parallels, perhaps the total argument for Burke’s authorship of the 
reviews is strong enough to stand.® 

4. Evidence of parallels between Burke’s major interests and those re- 
flected in the REGISTER’S reviews. As long as Burke remained the sole 
writer of the Register’s reviews, and even afterwards, when he may only 
have been one of those who made contributions to them, we should expect 
to find that the main directions of the reviewer’s interest in picking books 
to review would parallel what we know to have been Burke’s own main 
directions of interest in the same period. 

(a) Political interests. For example, if Burke were the Register’s re- 
viewer, we should expect a considerable emphasis to be given to matters 
connected with politics. Actually this is far the strongest emphasis in 
the Register’s reviews, and its relative importance mounts steadily during 
the period we are considering. Not only are political and constitutional 
history and law treated with great fulness, as might be explainable 
enough in a magazine like the Register, but very specific problems con- 
nected with the history of Parliament are given an amount of space 
that it is hard to imagine being granted them by any reviewer who was 
not himself a specialist.“ 

(b) Ireland. The reviewer’s interest in Ireland presents a rather similar 
case. We are not bound to assume that he was Burke just because he re- 

“ The Register’s review of Adam Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society in 1767 
should be considered in connection with the question of Burke’s attitude toward Rousseau. 
The reviewer’s own words and a long passage which he quotes from Ferguson parallel 
strikingly Burke’s opinions of the theory of Natural Society. 

“ The following reviews give evidence of their author’s rather special interest in politics, 
constitutional history, and law: 


1759 Blackstone’s Discourse on the Study Warner’s History of Ireland (with 
of Law Remarks on the early Irish consti- 
Leland’s Life of Philip of Macedon tution). 
(containing a four-page extract on Grey’s Debates of the House of Com- 
the Greek constitution). mons. 


Warner’s Memoirs of Thomas More 1765 Ellys’s Liberty of Subjects in England. 
(containing the extract already 1767 Lyttelton’s Life of Henry the Second 


cited on More’s defiance of royal (three extracts treating the consti- 
power in the name of the House of tutional aspects of feudalism). 
Commons). Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
1760 Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society. 
Robertson’s History of Scotland (with Beccaria’s Essay on Crimes and Pun- 
a four-page extract on the Scotch ishment. 
feudal constitution). 1768 Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Wallace’s Laws of Scotland. 1771 Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain 
1761 Hume’s History of England (extract and Ireland (with five pages of 
on its constitutional bearings, and extracts describing constitutional 
reviewer's comment on the ex- crises in the reign of James II). 
tract). 1773 Sullivan, Lectures on the Feudal and 


1763 Letters of Henry, Earl of Clarendon. English Laws. 
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viewed Irish authors and books upon Ireland.* But when his reviews con- 
tain notable parallels to Burke’s highly specialized interest in Irish anti- 
quarianism, there is much better reason for believing that the reviewer 
may have been Burke.“ 

(c) Aesthetics. Burke’s first thoroughly successful book had been his 
work on the Sublime and Beautiful. In the Register’s department of book- 
reviews similar lines of interest are not lacking, though reviews of books 
in the field of the fine arts are neither extremely numerous nor extremely 
enthusiastic. They are largely confined to the early years of the Register.“ 

(d) Other directions of Interest. We may note in the reviewer an interest 
in commerce surprising in a magazine writer of his period,** and an in- 


The following reviews may be noticed, however, as being either by Irishmen or 
about Ireland: 


1758 Leland’s Philip of Macedon. 

1760 Webb’s Beauties of Painting. 

1762 Webb’s Beauties of Poetry. 

1763 State Letters of Henry, Earl of Claren- 
don, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(with extracts of letters on the 
affairs of Ireland). 

Warner’s History of Ireland. 
1764 Leland?s Christian Revelation. 


1765 Swift’s Works (with a long extract 
relating to English treatment of 
Treland). 

1771 Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

1772 Sullivan’s Lectures on Feudal and Eng- 
lish Laws. 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland. 


 Burke’s lifelong interest in early Irish customs, laws, and language may easily be 
illustrated from Prior’s Life, p. 268, Bisset’s Life, 1, 249 f., the Letters of David Hume, 
ed. Greig (Oxford, 1932), 1, 400, the Private Papers of James Boswell, xv, 51, 89-90, the 
Works of James Barry, 1, 266, 445, or Burke’s own Works, v1, 299. The reviewer shows 


various aspects of the same antiquarian interest in the following reviews: 


1760 [Macpherson’s] Ossian’s Fingal (with 
a six-page discussion of the merits 
of the “Celtic Homer,” comment 
on the question whether he was an 
Irish or a Scotch bard, comment on 
the accuracy of his picture of an- 
cient Irish customs). 

1763 Warner’s History of Ireland (a seven- 
page review dealing in detail with 
laws, customs, and manners of the 
earliest period of Irish historic and 

‘7 The following should be noted: 

1760 Webb’s Beauties of Painting. 

1762 Webb’s Beauties of Poetry. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 


pre-historic times). 

1766 Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaurata 
(a seven page review of this study 
of Celtic antiquities). 

1773 Leland’s History of Ireland (twelve 
page review, entering into the de- 
tails of the earliest period of reliable 
Irish history. Burke’s own discov- 
ery of new manuscript material in 
this field is alluded to). 


1763 Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 


Athens. 


1764 Algarotti’s Essay on Painting. 
1773 Burney’s History of Music. 


“* The six-page review of Anderson’s History of Commerce is given first place in the 
Register’s reviews for 1764. We know that Burke was deeply absorbed in the study of com- 


merce at about this time. (Works, m1, 87.) 
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terest in India certainly suggestive of Burke,*® and with these we may 
break off our series of parallels. 

5. Evidence of style. It may seem remarkable that we have not hitherto 
raised the question of literary style. It is not in this instance an unim- 
portant question. On the contrary, it probably has been the determining 
reason that biographers such as Mr. Murray have felt justified in ascrib- 
ing to Burke many parts of the Annual Register. The book reviews in 
general ‘“‘sound like” Burke, and perhaps that is the very strongest evi- 
dence we have that they are his.®° 

Judgments of style, even when we can assume them to be highly ac- 
curate, depend upon incommunicable feeling. In the case of a writer like 
Burke, who has very few noticeable personal marks or mannerisms about 
his writing, explanations of how any given reader arrived at his feeling are 
almost sure to remain unconvincing. Yet two minor observations relating 
to style may be made. The first is that there is an unmistakable and 
steady improvement of the reviewer’s style between the first issues of the 
magazine in the 50’s and those of the late 60’s and early 70’s. The reviews 
not only increase in length and comprehensiveness with the years; they 
gain in originality and sureness of expression. Since we know with all but 
complete certainty that Burke was the writer of the first few years, it is 
natural to take the reviewer's steady progress toward maturity as evi- 
dence that the reviewer did not change his identity. 

There is, moreover, one conspicuous interruption to the reviewer’s 
steady improvement. One single review, that of Crantz’s History of 
Greenland in 1766, is stylistically so different from all the other reviews 
of the early years of the magazine that it would seem to be almost certain 


4° Two reviews reflect this interest: 
1764 Orme’s Military Transactions in Indostan. 
1766 Holwell’s Historical Events Relative to Bengal. 
Burke’s interest in India was years in advance of that of most of his countrymen (cf. 
Bisset’s Life of Burke, 1, 63). Burke later showed a thorough familiarity with Holwell 
(Works, rx, 396-493), quoting passages from the Historic Events three times in the course 
of the Hastings trial. (Jdem., 384-385, 389, 391). Orme’s history was in Burke’s library, 
“with some passages marked by his own hand.” 

5° In the course of this study I wrote to Mr. Murray to ask him whether he had any 
evidence besides the internal evidence of style for ascribing so many of the reviews to 
Burke. His reply read in part: “I am afraid I have no evidence to offer you that Burke 
wrote the reviews in the ‘Annual Register,’ though I am perfectly convinced that he did 
so. After all, what can be stronger than the internal evidence? Edmund Burke is written 
all over them.” Other biographers and critics of Burke have presumably found themselves 
in Mr. Murray’s dilemma; at least they have frequently enough made ascriptions of 
specific reviews to Burke without citing any external evidence. See Prior’s Life, p. 65; 
MacKnight’s Life, 1, 33, 116, 235; also E. J. Payne’s Select Works, 1, 237, 243, 249, 277, 
339, 377. 
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that it was not written by the same person who wrote the others. Its 
diffuseness (spending over eighteen pages on this comparatively insignifi- 
cant book), its lack of organization, its mechanical differences from the 
other reviews (such as the practice, indulged in nowhere else, of embody- 
ing long quotations from the author in the review without any use of 
quotation marks)—all these, not to mention actual incorrectnesses of 
language, make it quite impossible to think it written by the previous 
reviewer, whether or not that was Edmund Burke. 

The date of the Crantz review is of course significant. If it was the 
pressure of Burke’s career in Parliament which first forced him to dele- 
gate a part of the responsibility for editing the Register, this is precisely 
the time at which that pressure would make itself felt.5' Do the crude- 
nesses of the review indicate that Burke at just this time was breaking 
in a new worker—or perhaps trying a new worker who proved incompe- 
tent and yielded to another? That only one review is thus exceptional 
in style points to a single author elsewhere, and naturally the one who had 
contracted to do the work, Edmund Burke. 

Our case for Burke’s authorship of the Register’s reviews must be 
broken into two parts at the year 1766.% Up to that year we have no 
reason to doubt that Burke was writing the magazine single-handed. In 
that year we find both external and internal evidence that a new writer 
had begun to take part. Or, putting this in terms of the reviews alone, we 
may say that the forty-one reviews that appeared in the issues from 1758 
to 1765 are very probably Burke’s, and the twenty-seven which appeared 
in the issues from 1766 to 1773 are less probably Burke’s. 


5! Burke wrote years later in the Letter to a Noble Lord: “The first session I sat in parlia- 
ment, I found it necessary to analyse the whole commercial, financial, constitutional, and 
foreign interests of Great Britain and its empire. A great deal was then done; and more, 
far more, would have been done, if more had been permitted by events. Then, in the vigour 
of my manhood, my constitution sank under my labour. Had I then died (and I seemed 
to myself very near death), I had then earned for those who belonged to me, more than 
the Duke of Bedford’s ideas of service are of power to estimate.” 

® As usual, the date can be only approximate. Burke became secretary to the Marquis 
of Rockingham in July of 1765, and entered the House of Commons in December of that 
year; it is possible that he realized at once that he would need another worker on the 
Register and engaged one in 1765. But it is slightly more probable that, still needing his 
salary from Dodsley, or perhaps unsure of his position as Rockingham’s secretary, Burke 
did not make any change in the Register’s arrangements until the pressure of his duties 
had shown him it was absolutely necessary. The Annual Register for 1765, which normally 
would have appeared in the Spring of 1766, was considerably delayed in coming out, for 
which its Preface apologized. The issue for 1766, containing the questionable review of 
Cranz’s History of Greenland, is more likely to have been the first to contain the work of a 
collaborator. Dr. Donald Cross Bryant, who has presented valuable evidence concerning 
the matter in his Edmund Burke and His Literary Friends (Washington University Studies, 
St. Louis, 1939, p. 292 ff.) puts the first serious collaboration in the year 1767, which would 
of course be the calendar year in which the Register for 1766 was published. 
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There are half a dozen of the reviews in the latter period in which 
Burke’s authorship is supported by evidence full enough or striking 
enough to be almost completely convincing. These may be listed here, 
along with the types of evidence that connect them with Burke: 


1766 Letters of Swift. Ed. John Hawkes- 
worth. 
(Parallels to Burke’s opinions 
of Bolingbroke; striking verbal 
parallel to Burke’s acknowl- 
edged writing.) 
1768 Manners and Customs of Italy. By 
Joseph Baretti. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Baretti; acquaintance with 
this book in manuscript; a 
copy in his library; indications 
in the review of a disposition 
to puff; interest in “charact- 
ers” as a literary genre.) 
1769 Essay on Shakespeare. [By Eliza- 
beth Montagu.] 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Mrs. Montagu; with this book; 
copy in his library; indications 
in review of a disposition to 
puff.) 


1770 Journey from London to Genoa. 
By Joseph Baretti. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Baretti; indications in the re- 
view of a disposition to puff.) 
1771 Essay on Truth. By James Beat- 
tie. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Beattie; with this book; strik- 
ing parallel between review 
and Burke’s known opinion of 
the book.) 
1772 History of Ireland. By Thomas 
Leland. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Leland; with this book; copy 
in his library; parallels to 
Burke’s interest in Ireland and 
Irish antiquities; indications in 
review of a disposition to puff.) 


These reviews might be ranked with those appearing in the first eight 
years of the Register, and called very probable instances of Burke’s author- 
ship. There are between 1766 and 1773 eight other reviews which though 





less striking cases may still be called probable. These are: 


1766 Historical Events of Bengal. By 
J. Z. Holwell. 
(Parallels to Burke’s interest 
in India; Burke’s [later ?] ac- 
quaintance with this book.) 

1767 Life of Henry the Second. By 
George, Lord Lyttelton. 
(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Lyttelton; parallels to Burke’s 
political opinions and inter- 
ests.) 

Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. By William Black- 
stone. 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 


Blackstone; with this book; 
parallels to Burke’s opinions 
on law and lawyers; to his 
political opinions.) 

Essay on Civil Society. By Adam 

Ferguson. 

(Parallels to Burke’s opinions 
on natural and civil society; 
copy in Burke’s library.) 

1768 Commentaries on Laws of Eng- 
land. By William Black- 
stone. 

(Burke’s acquaintance with 
Blackstone [?]; with this book; 
parallels to political opinions.) 
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1770 Character of Lord Bolingbroke. By 1772 Feudal and English Laws. By 
Thomas Hunter. Francis Stoughton Sullivan. 
(Parallels to Burke’s opinions (Burke’s acquaintance with 
of Bolingbroke.) Sullivan [?]; with this book 
1771 Memoirs of Great Britain and [later?]; copy in his library 
Ireland. By John Dalrymple. [later?]; parallels to his opin- 
(Parallels to Burke’s political ions on law and lawyers; paral- 
opinions; to his interest in Ire- lels to his political interests.) 
land.) 


It is scarcely wise to claim as probable any reviews with less evidence 
than these. The review of Rowland’s Mona Antiqua Restaurata in 1766 
may reflect Burke’s interest in Irish antiquities; the review of Walpole’s 
Life of Herbert of Cherbury in 1770 may reflect an acquaintance with the 
author; the review of Burney’s History of Music in 1773 may reflect an 
acquaintance with the author or an interest in aesthetic subjects. But 
such hints are too slight for grounded argument. 

We can say as a conclusion of our study: that Burke all but certainly 
wrote the reviews of the first three or four years; that he very probably 
wrote the reviews up to and including the year 1765—or at least there 
is a good deal of evidence for the assumption and none against it; after 
1765 he very probably wrote specific reviews, but it is hard to prove he 
wrote all that appeared; specific probable cases occur until the issue for 
1773, after which there is no clear evidence, and the probability dimin- 
ishes steadily, from the pressures of Burke’s political career. 


THOMAS WELLSTED COPELAND 
Yale University 
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XXIX 
HEINE’S SYNAESTHESIA 


I 


HE phenomenon of synaesthesia has been much studied in recent 
years, both on its psychological and on its literary side.’ In the strict 
scientific sense, it consists in the arousing, by the stimulation of one 
sense, a concomitant sensation in another. Thus the man who always 
felt a pain in a certain tooth when a soprano sang off-key? was a genuine 


1 Of the considerable literature on the subject, the following works have proved most use- 
ful in the present study: 

Anschiitz, Georg, Kurze Einfihrung in die Farbe-Ton-Forschung (Leipzig: Akadem. 
Verlagsges., 1927). 

Argelander, Annelies, Das Farbenhiren und der synaesthetische Faktor der Wahrnehmung 
(Jena: G. Fischer, 1927). 

Downey, June E., “Literary Synaesthesia,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods, 1x (1912). 

Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von, Synaesthesien in der englischen Dichtung des 19. Jarhhunderts. 
Ein asthetisch-psychologischer Versuch, diss., 1919. (ESt, L111). 

“Harmony of the Senses in English, German, and French Romanticism,” PMLA, 
xiv (1932), 577-592. 

Fischer, Otokar, ‘Ueber Verbindung von Farbe und Klang. Eine literar-psychologische 
Untersuchung,” Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik und allgem. Kunstwiss., m (1907), 501-534. 

“E. T. A. Hoffmanns Doppelempfindungen,” Archiv., xxi (1909), 1-22. 

Katz, Moritz, “Die Schilderung des musikalischen Eindrucks bei Schumann, Hoffmann 
und Tieck. Psychologisch-statistische Untersuchungen,” Zeitschr. f. angewandte Psy- 
chologie, v (1911), 1-53. 

Margis, Paul, “Die Synaesthesien bei E. T. A. Hoffmann,” Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik u. allgem. 
Kunstwiss., v (1910), 91-99. 

Ségalen, Victor, “Les synesthésies et l’école symboliste,” Mercure de France, xi (1902), 
57-90. 

Stock, Heinz-Richard, Die optischen Synaesthesien bei E. T. A. Hoffmann (Miinchen: 
Miller & Steinicke, 1914). 

Wehofer, Friedrich, “ ‘Farbenhéren’ (chromatische Phonopsien) bei Musik, Ein Beitrag 
zur Psychologie der Synopsien auf Grund eigener Beobachtungen,” Zeitschr. f. angew. 
Psychologie, vir (1913), 1-54. 

Wellek, Albert, “Beitriige zum Synisthesie-Problem,” Archiv f. d. gesamte Psychologie, 
txxvi (1930), 193-201. 

—— “Zur Geschichte und Kritik der Synisthesie-Forschung,” ibid., txxrx (1931), 
325-384. 

——— “Das Doppelempfinden im abendlindischen Altertum u. im Mittelalter,” ibid., 
Lxxx (1931), 120-166. 

“Der Sprachgeist als Doppelempfinder,” Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik u. allgem. Kunstwiss., 

xxv (1931), 226-262. 

“Renaissance- und Barocksyniisthesie,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, rx (1931), 
534-584. 

——— “Das Doppelempfinden im 18. Jahrhundert,” ibid., xiv (1936), 75-102. 

? Katz, op. cit., 2. 
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synaesthetic. In such simple forms, modern investigators have shown,’ 
synaesthesia is a psychological “Urphinomen” and can be traced back 
to prehistoric times, though it became an object of scientific attention 
only with Newton’s Opticks in 1704. 

As a phenomenon in literature, however, synaesthesia has hitherto 
been defined less rigorously.‘ Instead of concomitant sensations of dif- 
ferent kinds, the concomitance of an actual sensation with the memory 
of a different sensation, i.e. with an idea, has been recognized: the poet 
hears a sound and thinks (not sees) a color to go with it. I should prefer 
to call this pseudo-synaesthesia, since it is a combination of “Emp- 
findung” and “Vorstellung” rather than a true “Doppelempfindung.”’ 

It may be that rigorous distinction, however desirable, is not feasible in 
this field. On the basis of literary records, it is probably impossible, as 
Ségalen points out,’ to draw a hard and fast line between cases where the 
secondary sensation is so vividly objectified as to be indistinguishable 
from real perception, and, at the other extreme, cases where the sensa- 
tion-echo is a mere figment of thought, a pallid idea. The distinction 
between a genuine synaesthetic and a mere “associator” may after all 
be a matter of degree of intensity. Most of what passes for synaesthesia 
in literature is probably simply vivid reproduction.® Strictly speaking, 
we could not be sure, unless we were able to subject the poet to a 
laboratory test, whether his synaesthesias were spontaneous and real, or 
were lifelike ‘Vorstellungen,” or were deliberate analogies and technical 
expedients. In the work of an imaginative writer, one cannot be sure 
what is his own experience.’ The literary tradition into which he is born, 
the stock of poetic pictures and concepts he finds ready to his hand, must 
be reckoned in, especially in the case of a poet like Heine, who was the 
heir of the German Classicists and early Romanticists. 

Granted, however, the impossibility of an ultimate answer, the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of Heine’s synaesthesias is worth pursuing as far 
as we can pursue it, for the light it sheds on his stylistic methods and his 
poetic character. 

A new richness in the poetic expression of sensory experience is mani- 
fest in the Romantic literatures of western Europe, above all in German 
Romanticism. Practically all the Romantic writers, from Wackenroder 
to Eichendorff, provide evidences of it. The Romantic emphasis on the 
all-round development of the creative individual; the enthusiasm for the 


3 Wellek, Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik (1931), 226; Ségalen, op. cit., 59. 

4 E.g., Wellek, Archiv (1931), 327; Erhardt-Siebold, PMLA, xtvm (1932), 581. 

5 Op. cit., 62 f. ® Katz, op. cit., 2. 

7 Cf. the case of Gottfried Keller’s alleged “‘Farbenhéren,” cited by Fischer, Zeitschr. 
f, Aesthetik (1907), 505. 
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arts, especially music, and the desire to break down the barriers between 
them; the general urge toward synthesis that revealed itself in the many 
Romantic coinages in sym-; the enhancement of the life of the senses, the 
discovery of ever new refinements and blendings of them; the effort of 
Romantic critics to reach ever subtler shadings in the communication of 
aesthetic experience—all these tendencies of the age promoted the re- 
cording of synaesthetic phenomena. There was hardly a Romanticist 
who did not cultivate several arts, and some of them, notably E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, were multiply gifted geniuses.* But it was not even requisite 
to be thus gifted; by the time Heine began to write, late in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century, literary synaesthesia had become well 
established as a tradition or fad which anyone could imitate, even with- 
out inner necessity or experience.® And it would have been strange indeed 
if the impressionable, changeful Heine had remained unaffected. 

The fountain-head of these “‘ténende Farben und leuchtende Klange’”’ 
was Tieck, and beyond him in turn stand Heinse and Jakob Béhme."® 
With his love of misty emotions, his half-lights and half-tones and twilight 
transitions, Tieck would seem to possess the ideal ‘“‘Anlage.’”’ And in fact 
the evidence goes to show that he was a real ‘‘Synaesthetiker,”’ subject to 
concomitant sensations of light and sound. A good many of his specific 
perceptions (there is no proof that they were not his), such as “u” as a 
“dark” sound (to which his gloomy poem Die Zeichen im Walde is at- 
tuned), of the flute as ‘“‘blue” and the trumpet as “red” (in his poem 
Musik), and his remarks on the “stream” of music (in the essay Die 
Tone) are all confirmed by modern scientific experimentation." 

E. T. A. Hoffmann, the most many-sided of Germans, the ideal of the 
Romantic “‘Allkiinstler,” was in every period of his career poet, composer, 
and sketcher, and in others in addition painter, conductor, and stage- 
manager and technician.” His musical, pictorial, and literary gifts sup- 
plemented each other as channels of expression, and their phenomena 
seem often to have merged in him in synaesthetic fashion. Not only 
because of his indubitable gift in the fields of music and pictorial art, but 
because the observations in his works and, even more significant, his 
letters, tally with those of modern investigators, we may regard Hoff- 
mann as a true synaesthetic. 

There is every reason to believe that his own experiences are conveyed 


8 Cf. Herbert Giinther, Kiinsterlische Doppelbegabungen (Miinchen: Heimeran, 1938), 
11. * Cf. Fischer, Archiv (1909), 2. 

0 Cf. Fischer, Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik (1907), 534. 

1 See the results of Argelander, Katz, and Wehofer; also Fischer, Zeitschr. f. Aesthetik 
(1907), 526 f. 12 Giinther, Doppelbegabungen, 77 ff. 

13 E.g., Fischer, Archiv (1909), 7; Margis, op. cit., 91 ff.; Stock, op. cit., 11 f., 19 f. 
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through his Kapellmeister Kreisler, who wears a coat of a startling ‘‘Cis- 
moll” color, mitigated by a collar of ‘‘E-durfarbe,”™ and earnestly as- 
sures us: ‘Es ist kein leeres Bild, keine Allegorie, wenn der Musiker sagt, 
dass ihm Farben, Diifte, Strahlen als Téne erscheinen und er in ihrer 
Verschlingung ein wundervolles Konzert erblickt” (Ho. 1, 433). In a 
confession that bears every mark of truth, he relates: 


Nicht sowohl im Traume als im Zustande des Delirierens, der dem Einschlafen 
vorhergeht, vorziiglich wenn ich viel Musik gehért habe, finde, ich eine Uberein- 
kunft der Farben, Téne und Diifte. Es kémmt mir vor, als wenn alle auf die 
gleiche geheimnissvolle Weise durch den Lichtstrahl erzeugt wiirden und dann 
sich zu einem wundervollen Konzert vereinigen miiS8ten.—Der Duft der dunkel- 
roten Nelken wirkt mit sonderbarer magischer Gewalt auf mich; unwillkiirlich 
versinke ich in einen traumerischen Zustand und hére dann wie aus weiter Ferne 
die anschwellenden und wieder verfliessenden tiefen Téne des Bassetthorns.'® 


On the whole, Hoffmann’s synaesthesias possess a more definite visual 
and corporeal quality than Tieck’s evanescent ‘““Doppelempfindungen”; 
richer and more vivid, they give an even deeper impression of authentic- 
ity. 

That Heine felt the influence of these two great predecessors and of the 
literary tradition they had established, cannot be doubted. To be sure he 
writes, in his Paris period, disdainfully of those Schellingian ‘Fasel- 
hanse”’ who, like whirling dervishes, pivot about their own subjectivity 
until they see the invisible and hear the inaudible, “bis sie Farben héren 
und Téne sehen.’”® But this does not acquit him of indulging in such 
antics; it only raises the suspicion that he did so without inner conviction. 
Had synaesthesia been merely a state of mental confusion and giddiness, 
it would never have interested him, for his art is eminently self-possessed. 

Heine’s sensory equipment was of a high order. Extraordinarily, 
nervously sensitive, he might be said to have lived by moments and the 
perceptions they brought him; hence he was a person of endless contra- 
dictions, and the great forerunner of modern impressionism. In his con- 
sciousness, brightly colored visual impressions competed for attention 


4 Hoffmann’s Sdémiliche Werke, histor.-krit. Ausg. von C. G. von Maassen (Miinchen u. 
Leipzig: Miiller, 1912 ff.), 1, 387 (this edition is hereafter cited as “Ho.” in the text). Cf. 
the synaesthesias of other musicians, e.g., Liszt to his Weimar orchestra: ‘‘O bitte, meine 
Herren, ein bisschen blauer!’’ or “Das ist ein tiefes Violett, ich bitte, sich danach zu 
richten!” (Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, Aug. 29, 1895), and similar sayings by Hans von 
Biilow and Schumann. 

15 Ho. 1, 66. Cf. also “Farben, Diifte, Strahlen als Téne,” ¢bid., 1, 433, the triple synaes- 
thesia of color, sound, and fragrance (Werke, ed. Ellinger: Bong, x1v, 105), and the ex- 
amples given by Margis, op. cit., 93 ff., and Fischer, Archiv, 15 ff. 

16 Heinrich Heines Simtliche Werke, hrsg. v. Ernst Elster (Leipzig: Bibliog. Inst., 
{1887-1890]), rv, 287. All subsequent references for Heine are to this edition. 
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with complex auditory and poignant olfactory ones. For him, as for Hoff- 
mann,!” smell was an important sense; “‘iibelriechend”’ is one of his 
characteristic adjectives. He uses odors for their “Stimmungswert”; they 
recall persons and situations to him;'* he speaks of “parfiimierte Erin- 
nerungen,” and sums up his life by saying: 

Ich habe gerochen alle Geriiche 

In dieser holden Erdenkiiche (1, 416). 
He recalls the “‘faulen Schellfischseelenduft” of Hamburg traders, and 
the Cologne dialect, “eine Mundart, die wie faule Eier klingt, fast riecht” 
(vu, 487)—cases of strong olfactory association, rather than of syn- 
aesthesia in the strict sense. 

Heine was, moreover, of a decidedly visual type of mind, not to say 
visionary. Like Tieck, he was readily stimulated by, and to, visual sensa- 
tions. A late but revealing hint of this is his complaint to visitors in Paris 
in 1850 that he must now dictate, instead of doing his own writing as he 
was wont; he has counted on his eye as well as his ear, for German, he 
says, is a plastic language, and he thinks it significant that the German 
calls comprehension ‘‘Einsicht,” the Frenchman, ‘‘entendement.’”!® 

This visual endowment would help to qualify Heine as a synaesthetic, 
for a visual “Veranlagung” is generally considered by modern investi- 
gators to be of primary importance. “Farbenhérer,” like Tieck, for 
example, are, according to Argelander,”® simply high-grade visualizers. 
The commonest form of synaesthesia is synopsy, i.e., the stimulation of 
the visual sense by some other (auditory, olfactory, tactile, or gustatory) 
primary stimulus. The commonest variety of synopsy, in turn, is chro- 
matic (Farbenhéren, audition colorée). 

Another indispensable prerequisite for true synaesthesia is a highly 
developed receptiveness to tone-impressions, an unusual sensitivity to 
music. Investigators have found that “‘color-hearers” were invariably 
very musical persons (though not necessarily trained musicians).”* On 
this count, Heine’s qualification as a synaesthetic is not so clear. That he 
had a fine sense for rhythm and melody in language is obvious to any 
reader; but how much music meant to him is hard to say. One of his most 
striking traits as a boy was a hypersensitivity to noise, which for him in- 

17 F.g., “Blumen und Bliiten dufteten um ihn her, und ihr Duft war wie herrlicher Gesang 
von tausend Flétenstimmen” (Ho. 1, 243); “der Geruch, den sie {die Blumen] verbreiteten, 
stieg aus ihren Kelchen empor in leisen, lieblichen Ténen” (ibid., 298); “‘die wunderbare 
Musik des Gartens ténte zu ihm heriiber und umgab ihn mit siissen lieblichen Diiften” 
(ibid., 300). 

18 As Helene Herrmann has pointed out in Studien zu Heines Romanszero (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1906), 91 ff. 

19H. H. Houben, Gespriche mit Heine (Frankfurt: Riitten & Loening, 1926), 742 f. 
(hereafter cited as “Gespr.”). % Op. cit., 151. %1 Cf. Wehofer, of. cit., 50. 
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cluded piano-playing; he is said to have had no sense for music, and he 
never learned to dance.” His mother made him take violin lessons, but 
they seem to have been of a vicarious nature, the teacher playing while 
the boy lay day-dreaming on the sofa. There is hardly any reference to 
music in Heine’s earlier works save the singing of the stock Romantic 
nightingale.* 

In later life, also, Heine never evinced any great craving for music, 
scarcely ever attended concerts or operas, and, when he did, seemed de- 
cidedly distressed (Gespr. 397). There are various reports of his “musika- 
lische Unwissenheit” ;* what he says of contemporary composers (e.g. 
vi, 441 ff., vir, 301 ff.) is not very penetrating; and certainly his en- 
thusiasm for Le Grand’s drumming and Methfessel’s compositions (vu, 
222 f.), his preference of Polish speech to “‘Mozartsche Klimpereien’’ 
(v1, 201), and his horror of Beethoven (v1, 261) do not argue a deep 
understanding of music. Rather, it seems to have been to him an alien, 
uncomprehended, and often fearsome realm (cf. v1, 259, 261). 

What he wrote to musicians was dictated by various moods and per- 
sonal considerations.* In such letters, and in extended discussions (iv, 
540-561), one finds many bright apercus, but these are rather the notions 
of a supremely intelligent outsider than of one initiated. Ferdinand 
Hiller, who was a good musician, saw a great deal of Heine in the early 
1830’s in Paris; yet Heine never asked Hiller to play for him. He never 
was much moved by music, according to Hiller. The latter once asked 
him whether music ever really interested him, and Heine replied: ‘Only 
in its representatives” (Gespr. 209 f.). 


II 


The most revealing passage in Heine for our present purpose is the one 
in Florentinische Nachte (tv, 342-348) in which, in the person of Maxi- 
milian, he describes his reactions to Paganini’s playing on the violin; 
it has been justly called one of Heine’s greatest prose passages, a marvel- 


Georg Brandes, Heinrich Heine (Hamburg u. Berlin: Hoffmann & Campe, [1922]), 
35. % Hiermann] Walter, Heinrich Heine (New York: Dutton, 1930), 197 f. 

* Gespr., 213 f., 389; Hugo Bieber, Heinrich Heine. Gespriche (Berlin: Welt-Verlag, 
1926), 78 f. 

% He writes, e.g., to a composer of his distress at the lack of a piano on which to have 
his compositions played (Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, hrsg. v. Friedrich Hirth (Miinchen 
u. Berlin: Miiller, 1914 ff.), m1, 171 (hereafter cited as “Briefw.”)—yet he could never 
abide the instrument! Here and elsewhere, his interest in music seems that in an aid and 
embellishment to his poetry. 

% The boy Heine’s angry exclamation on being disturbed by his mother in the revery 
above: “the music gives me ideas—and now they are gone!”’ seems significant (cited by 
Louis Untermeyer, Heinrich Heine (New York: Harcourt & Brace, [1937]), 1, 18). Hiller, 
Gespr. 209, also confirms this intellectual relationship of Heine’s to music. 
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lous example of stylistic virtuosity.2” As Paganini plays, the listener, 
thanks to his alleged “musical second sight,” his gift of seeing, for every 
note he hears, its adequate “Klangfigur,’”* sees pass before his eyes, in 
audible picture-writing, various figures and situations, “allerlei grelle 
Geschichten ... ein farbiges Schattenspiel’” (342-343) which consti- 
stutes a narrative in pantomime. 

Paganini is transformed in person, attire, and setting. Beside him ap- 
pears a woman, singing, but her song is inaudible, it can only be inferred 
from Paganini’s playing, which also voices his own feelings for her, “die 
entziicktesten Melodien, die aus Paganinis Violine hervorstrahlten” 
(344). But then the jealous virtuoso murders his beloved. In a new trans- 
formation he appears as a galley-slave; behind him stands the Devil, to 
whom he has given his soul in return for superhuman dexterity. The notes 
of his violin, ‘immer schermerzlicher und blutender,” conjure up visions 
of fallen angels, of witches, of the Last Judgment. 

Under a new “Transfiguration der Téne’’ (345), Paganini appears to 
the listener as a solitary brown-clad monk, a demonic figure fiddling on a 
rocky promontory in a blood-red sea. The sky takes on a deathly pallor, 
black stars appear; the monk becomes a demon of destruction, his play- 
ing releases the monsters pent up in the ocean deeps: fantastically mis- 
shapen they rise to the surface, clawing at the monk, while the red waves 
tower toward the pallid heavens and almost lap the coal-black stars with 
their bloody foam, and the world seems to burst asunder in a furious 
hurricane of sound (346). To save himself from madness, Heine has to 
stop his ears and shut his eyes; thereupon the visions vanish, and he sees 
again the actual Paganini on the stage, bowing to the applauding audi- 
ence. 

As soon as he resumes playing, the miraculous “transfiguration of 
tones” begins again, though no longer so brightly colored and plastic 
(347); in a majestic cosmic vision, Paganini appears as a human planet 
suspended in space with the universe revolving about him to the music of 
the spheres. In the dim distance move colossal pilgrim forms bearing 
white staves; the golden tips of these, that seemed stars afar off, glow ever 
brighter as the tones of the violin strike them, and they move about the 
player singing heavenly chorales, now scarcely audible, like a mysterious 
whispering on the waters, then again swelling “siiSschauerlich wie Wald- 
hornténe im Mondschein,” and ending in a triumphant crescendo of exul- 
tant harps (348). 

This is a vision of Miltonic grandeur, but it is not, in my opinion, synaes- 

27H. G. Atkins, Heine (New York: Dutton, 1929), 161. 


8 On the “Klangfiguren,” first discovered by Chladni in 1785, and the contrivance for 
producing them, see Wehofer, op. cit., 41 f. 
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thesia. We can trace the source of enough of it to cast doubt upon all of it 
as inspired specifically by a musical experience. To begin with, some of it 
may be plain literary reminiscence. The concept of ‘‘radiant” tones 
(‘‘Melodien, die aus Paganinis Violine hervorstrahlten,” 344) is very fre- 
quent in Hoffmann, for example in Der goldene Toff: ‘‘als strahlten die 
holden Kristallklange durch das Zimmer” or “jeder Laut strahlte in das 
Gefangnis hinein.’””* The picture of sea-monsters clawing at the monk is 
like one in Hoffmarn’s Don Juan: “‘ich sah aus tiefer Nacht feurige 
Damonen ihre gliihenden Krallen ausstrecken—nach dem Leben froher 
Menschen, die auf des bodenlosen Abgrunds diinner Decke lustig tanz- 
ten” (Ho. 1, 90), or one in the Kreisleriana: “‘Seht, er greift mit gliihender 
Kralle nach meinem Herzen!—er maskiert sich [like Paganini] in allerlei 
tolle Fratzen—als  Freijiger—Konzertmeister— Wurmdoktor—ricco 
mercante . . . Siehst du es lauern, das bleiche Gespenst mit den rotfun- 
kelnden Augen—die krallichten Knochenfaiuste aus dem zerrissenen 
Mantel nach dir ausstreckend?’’** 

Hoffmann, as he listened to music, saw figures detach themselves from 
the background and stride towards him." There is more than one instance 
in Hoffmann of the synaesthetic conception of music as a turbulent river 
or sea (Ho. 1, 23; 1, 15). The picture of changeful shapes emerging from 
watery depths under the influence of music occurs in a notable passage 
in Tieck,® and he, as well as Hoffmann, often describes the effect of music 
in terms of monsters and apparitions.* There are also in Heine’s passage 
(341, 345) possible traces of Goethe’s Faust and of Hoffmann’s Capuchin 
Friar, while the pictures of waves and rock may be reminiscences of 
Heine’s own seaside experiences and poems (e.g. the “Runenstein’”’ set- 
ting). 


29 Ho. 1, 300, 319. Similarly, all in the same volume: “‘nun strahlte . . . die glockenhelle 
Stimme empor” (45), “alle Téne . . . spriihen wie funkelnde Salamander blitzend empor 
. . . dass sie wie in einer Feuergarbe . . . zum flammenden Bilde werden” (47), “gliithende 
Strahlen“ and “strahlt das prichtige Thema,” of Beethoven (57, 60), “leuchten wie glii- 
hende Blitze die... Téne” (90), a “Terzett ... das in rein glinzenden Strahlen zum 
Himmel steigt” (92), “die goldnen Strahlen brennen in gliihenden Ténen” (335), “hell und 
glinzend die herrlichsten Téne auffunkelten” (388), “ein einziger Ton, aus heiliger Glut 
seinen Strahl schiessend,”’ and “die Melodie sich entziindete” (389), “in herrlicher Musik 
hervorstrahlen” (415), “‘entziinden sich Téne” (421). 

3° Ho. 1, 393; cf., ibid., 388: “die von dimonischen Krallen zerrissene blutende Brust” 
(of the unhappy musician). 

31 “Aber in solch eine Oper gehe ich immer und immer wieder, und klarer und leuch- 
tender wird es im Innern, und alle Gestalten treten heraus aus dem diistern Nebel und 
schreiten auf mich zu,” etc. (Ho. 1, 415; cf. also ibid., 23, 57, 59, 60, 62-63, 64). 

® Die Tone, cf. Wackenroder’s Werke und Briefe, ed. v. d. Leyen, 1, 296. For examples of 
this phenomenon in Hoffmann, see Margis, op. cit., 96 f. 

33 Examples from Tieck and Hoffmann in Katz, op. cit., 37 f. 
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The most damaging consideration, however, is that the first part of the 
“vision” is quite clearly a reflection of the facts and myths of Paganini’s 
life, which were unquestionably in Heine’s mind, because he rehearses 
them just before this (1v, 340): the unhappy love-affair™* ending in mur- 
der, the convict life on the galley, and the pact with the Devil. Contem- 
porary portraits and accounts® show in the real Paganini many of the 
extravagant traits that impressed Heine; in fact, so much of the my- 
thology Heine uses was in the air at the time that Heine might have writ- 
ten his description of Paganini without ever hearing him play.* According 
to Lewald (Gespr. 154), Heine evinced great interest in Paganini when the 
violinist was in Hamburg for his concert, indeed seemed somewhat jeal- 
ous of the immense stir he caused, and resolved to “write him up.” It is 
consistent with Heine’s interest in musical personalities rather than 
music—which we have noted—that Paganini should appeal to him pri- 
marily as a literary opportunity. It is significant, furthermore, and not 
at all characteristic of synaesthesia, that Heine’s visions never get away 
from Paganini; he remains the central figure of each scene. 

What we have in this remarkable passage, I should say, is not synaes- 
thesia, but simply revery induced and accompanied by music, a sort of 
inverse melodrama, no doubt further elaborated in the writing down, for 
Heine was no addict of the “‘erster Wurf.” If we may trust the report of 
Heine’s niece Maria Emden-Heine (Gespr. 7), Heine at the age of ten was 
inspired to poetic composition by hearing violin-playing; we may picture 
the boy on the sofa lost in the same imaginative revery as that inspired 
by Paganini—the child is father of the man. Surer evidence of this bent 
is contained in Heine’s early poem An eine Sdngerin (1, 51 f.), where we 
see him, while listening to a singer, go off into a dream of chivairy, from 
which he is awakened by the applause of the audience. Since we do not 
know what was being sung—any more than we know what Paganini 
played—we cannot tell how far Heine’s mind wandered from the music; 
but in any case it was a wandering, the day-dreaming of one not con- 
versant with music, a drifting on the stream of inner visions. 

Goethe’s experience was similar. He complained to Eckermann (Janu- 
ary 14, 1827) that he could not read much into (unterlegen) modern 
music, and added: ‘‘Doch das Allegro [of music just heard] hatte Charak- 
ter. Dieses ewige Wirbeln und Drehen fiihrte mir die Hexentainze des 


* Such a definite detail as the priest under the bed (344) could not be inspired by 
music alone. Heine gives himself away here. 

* Cf. Lillian Day, Paganini of Genoa (New York: Macaulay, 1929). 

% Grillparzer seems to have heard Paganini on this same tour, and received a similar 
demonic impression of him; see his poem “Paganini’’ (1828), Sdmtl. Wke., ed. Sauer, 5th 
ed., 1, 180. 
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Blocksbergs vor Augen, und ich fand also doch eine Anschauung, die ich 
der wunderlichsten Musik supponieren konnte.” That is to say, Goethe, 
like Heine, is ‘‘lost” in a concert unless he can engage in pictorial-poetic 
revery. But this is not synaesthesia; it is association; music here, as in 
Otto Ludwig’s celebrated “confession,” is merely a spring-board into a 
visual-chromatic ‘‘Fiille der Gesichte” in which the poet, whose gift is 
“Anschauung,”’ is truly at home. 

This holds especially for Heine, who is strikingly visionary. He sees 
things with his inward eye, rather than with that physical vision which 
brought to other poets the teeming richness of the outer world. For all 
his personal susceptibility to his environment, Heine’s poetic world is not 
“‘naturhaft”; it has the brilliance and the unreality of dreams. It is not 
chance that his pages abound with accounts of dreams. He is not a realist 
in the full sense. He may start with a real person or situation, but from 
this he soon passes to those dream-visions with which he began and ended 
his career, and which run as a hidden stream all through it.*” 


* * * 


When one considers in detail the briefer ‘‘synaesthesias” scattered 
through Heine’s verse and prose, one cannot resist the impression that 
they are not “erlebt,” but ‘“‘angelesen,” chiefly from Hoffmann. Least 
open to doubt, perhaps, are his olfactory combinations, in view of the 
manifest keenness of his sense of smell. When he speaks of 


Worte, siiss wie Mondenlicht 
* Und zart wie der Duft der Rose (1, 182), 


Die Worte klingen wie Musik 
Und duften wie die Rosen (n, 33), 


Und ein Kriuterduft erhebt sich, 
Wie’n Konzert von Wohlgeriichen (1m, 398) 


we are inclined to assume a basis of personal experience.** But with his 
radiant sounds and resonant colors he is on triter ground, and it is not 


37 It seems to me that a similar striking passage on Liszt’s piano-playing (rv, 559) in- 
volves the same mental procedure as that on Paganini, i.e., not a synaesthetic reaction 
but merely a train of thoughts and images with which the poet accompanies, and strays 
from, the course of music which he does not understand. A like passage dealing with 
“Klangfiguren” (m1, 395), is clearly validated, in the immediately preceding words, as 
imaginative revery.—Professor Weigand has since called my attention to a similar obser- 
vation on the Paginini and Liszt passages in E. A. Boucke’s edition of Heine (Berlin: Weg- 
weiser-Verlag, n. d.), rx, 372. 

38 Pronounced smell-impressions, a comparatively rare phenomenon in synaesthesia, 
are found in Hoffmann also (see Note 17, above), and triple sight-sound-smell synaes- 
thesias occur in his works. Examples in Fischer, Archiv. 22, and Margis, op. cit., 93 ff. 
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difficult to find precedents for a good many of his effects.*® He speaks of 
“ein Blumenregen von klingenden Strahlen und strahlenden Klangen” 
(m1, 71) and “harmonische Strahlen und strahlende Harmonien’”’ (v, 415) 
—arrangements suspect in their very symmetry; of Rossini’s ‘‘klingende 
Strahlen ... goldene Tone... melodische Lichter . . . funkelnde Schmet- 
terlingstriume” (11, 250); of Paganini’s radiant notes (1v, 344) and 
the sun’s resounding rays (111, 43). 
We find such phrases as 

Die Lilie soll klingend hauchen 

Ein Lied von der Liebsten mein (1, 68), 

Spriihn einmal verdacht’ge Funken 

Aus den Rosen (1, 218), 


Noch brennt mir im Herzen die ténende Glut (1, 283),*° 


“Tone der Musik ...drangen in sein Gemiit wie Flammen, lodernd, 
verzehrend, grauenhaft’’ (v1, 83), and “klingende Flammenstréme des 
Gesanges” (11, 430). The striking figure of the human voice, like a 
nightingale’s, “eine schéne, seidne Stimme, ein siisses Gespinst der son- 
nigsten Téne” (11, 133), has a forerunner in Tieck’s nightingale that 
spreads out her notes like a garment: 


Hub und breitete ihr Lied aus 
Wie ein Kleid von siissem Wohllaut, 
Deckte Wald mit und Gefilde.* 


The conception of a face as melodious: “Ich schwelge in den Melodien 
ihres Antlitzes” (m1, 137), is like Tieck’s “‘schwingt sich wie Musik der 
Bau der Glieder” and “alles an ihr, Gebirde, Gang und Stimme, er- 
klingt wie Musik.’ Or it might be a reminiscence of Byron’s “Music 
breathing from her face” (The Bride of Abydos, 1, 178), a conceit which, 
defended as it was by a footnote reference to a synaesthetic passage in 
Madame de Staél’s De I’ Allemagne, may especially have struck Heine’s 
attention. 

The auditory-chromatic synaesthesia in the Harzreise, “so daf alle 
Farben einer Gegend wie leise Musik ineinander schmelzen”’ (111, 25), is 


3® See examples in Note 29, above. 

« Cf. Brentano’s “‘Abendstindchen”’: “der Téne Licht,” and Tieck’s Die Téne: “Siehst 
du nicht in Ténen Funken glimmen?” 

“1 Eduard Thorn, Heinrich Heines Beziehungen su Clemens Brentano (Berlin: Ebering, 
1913), 172, cites parallels in Brentano and Hoffmann. Hoffmann on occasion felt un- 
pleasant tones as daggers; cf. Fischer, Archiv, 14. 

“ Cf. Tieck: “lasst erglinzen eure Stimmen,”’ Gedichte (Dresden, 1821-23), m, 15. 

 Tbid., 1, 97. 

“ Cited by Alexander Pache, Naturgefithl und Natursymbolik bei Heinrich Heine (Ham- 
burg u. Leipzig, 1904), 133. 
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again Hoffmannesque, reminding one specifically of “eine wunderherr- 
liche Landschaft, auf der Baum, Gebiisch, Blume, Berg und Gewisser 
wie in lautem, wonnigem Klingen sich regten und bewegten” (Ho. 1, 
125). The fact that Heine mentions Hoffmann in the lines immediately 
following increases the probability that this is an actual borrowing. A 
similar figure occurs in Goethe’s Romantically colored Divan: “ein erklin- 
gend Farbenspiel” (Wiederfinden, 30). 

Synaesthetic language is used in several descriptions of French paint- 
ings: “das Scheffersche Gemiilde ist eine schéne, musikalische Komposi- 
tion; die Farben klingen darin so heiter triibe wie ein wehmiitiges Friih- 
lingslied” (tv, 32); another painter is so appealing ‘dass seine Bilder mir 
nur wie buntes Echo der eignen Herzensstimme erschienen, oder viel- 
mehr, dass die wahlverwandten Farbenténe in meinem Herzen wunder- 
bar wiederklangen” (1v, 40); the coloring of another painting is charac- 
terized as “‘jene deliziése Farbenmusik, die zwar komisch, aber doch 
harmonisch klingt” (1v, 45). But much of this is well within the range of 
accepted “Kunstjargon.” In just this field, synaesthetic phrases have 
become commonplaces: we speak of color-harmonies, of warm reds and 
cold blues, of sour notes, of loud colors, ‘“‘schreiende Farben,” or “‘cou- 
leurs criardes” without realizing that we are speaking a Romantic lan- 
guage that was already a convention in Heine’s time. 

The expression “keine schwarzdumpfen Glocken, sondern rotjauch- 
zende Trompetenténe” would seem at first glance to be genuine synaes- 
thesia, but on closer view we may suspect that Heine has taken the color 
from the palette of Jan Steen, whom he is characterizing as the apostle of 
bright ‘“Weltfreudigkeit” in contrast to the “‘triibkatholisch”’ spirit; for 
“‘katholisch” connotes to Heine gloom and muffled bells, as we see in his 
boyhood memories of the ‘‘dumpfkatholische Klosterschule”’ (111, 26). 
Or it may be a purely literary borrowing from Hoffmann,“ or from 
Tieck,® or even from Madame de Staél, who seems to have “picked up” 
synaesthesia during her first sojourn in Germany and her association with 
A. W. Schlegel—Heine’s later mentor—and who devoted a good deal of 
attention to it in her writings,” which of course Heine knew well. 

A slightly confused musical-pictorial comparison in Lutezia: ‘Die Oper 
von Monsigny mahnte mich unmittelbar an seinen Zeitgenossen, den 


4 Cf. “wie ein jauchzender Frevel klang mir die jubelnde Fanfare im siebenten Takte 
des Allegro” (Ho. 1, 90). 

Lohmann, Die Storungen der Sehfunktionen (Leipzig: Vogel, 1912), 6, quotes a parallel 
from Tieck. 

‘47 Cf. Erhardt-Siebold, PMLA, xtvm (1932), 585 ff. She was also specifically interested 
in the case cited by Locke in his Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690): a man, 
born blind, who had the sensation of scarlet on hearing a trumpet. 
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Maler Greuze,”’ etc. (v1, 460), seems again not synaesthesia but rather 
association of ideas, a recognition of the parallelism of the arts which we 
have come to accept, but which had its inception in such Romantic in- 
tuitions as Tieck’s: 

Zu jeder schénen Darstellung mit Farben gibt es gewif ein verbriidertes Ton- 
stiick, das mit dem Gemiilde gemeinschaftlich nur eine Seele hat. Wenn dann die 
Melodie erklingt, so zucken gewif noch neue Lebensstrahlen in dem Bilde auf 
... und Ton und Linie und Farbe dringen ineinander und vermischen sich mit 
inbriinstiger Freundschaft in eins. 


III 


A device by which Heine sometimes produces the effect of synaesthesia 
—as well as other effects—is the simple device of transfer. “Ein Meer von 
blauen Gedanken” might seem on the face of it a record of synaesthetic 
experience, but when we examine its context: 


An deine blauen Augen 

Gedenk’ ich allerwarts;— 

Ein Meer von blauen Gedanken 
Ergiesst sich iiber mein Herz (1, 211), 


we see that it is nothing more than a shifting of the quality of “blue” 
from eyes, where it is common, to thoughts, where it is novel. So it is 
with “die blauen Geheimnisse des Himmels” (vir, 46). When Heine 
speaks of his father’s “himmelblaue Heiterkeit” (vir, 486), he transfers 
less directly, from the idea “‘fiir ihn war der Himmel stets blau,” and gets 
a result that suggests synaesthesia, but is radically different from a real 
synaesthetic’s sensation of blue, for example, when a flute is played.** 

In “unwahre Naturempfindung und dergleichen griine Liigen” (1, 
304) green-ness is transferred from Nature to pretended feelings about 
Nature. A further step is “erlogene Griinlichkeiten” (ibid.), where the 
color is raised to the status of a comical abstraction. Green grasses tell 
each other “green tales” (111, 51), and the green spring scene even enters 
dreams as a “green echo”’ (1, 218). 

“Die Verniinftigen ...werfen wohlbewiesene Bomben” (11, 183) 
means that the reasoners throw bombshells of well-proved arguments. 
This quality of ‘Vernunft” is transferred from the Berliners to their 
windows, and we get the apt rearrangement: “die alten, aufgeklirten 
Fenster der gesunden Vernunftstadt [= die Stadt des gesunden Menschen- 
verstandes]”’ (111, 216). There are the Protestant churches, ‘‘wo.. . das 
Licht so frech durch die unbemalten Vernunftscheiben hineinschieft” 


8 Die Farben, cf. Wackenroder’s Wke. u. Bfe., ed. v. d. Leyen, 1, 267. 
9 Cf. Tieck’s poem “‘Musik,” in which the Flute sings: ‘Unser Geist ist himmelblau,” 
an equivalence confirmed by modern tests. 
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(m1, 243). And, by the same process: “‘manch dummes, aberglaubisches 
Gebiaude,” “‘alte, skeptisch philosophische Hauser” (11, 216), ‘‘protes- 
tantisch verniinftige Nasen,” “diinne, denkgliubige Beine,” ‘aufge- 
klarte Bauche” (1m, 388). 

Instead of saying that the Cathedral of Milan is undeniably made of 
marble, Heine avers that it is made of undeniable marble, ‘“‘unwiderleg- 
barem Marmor” (111, 272). He endows the gods, consistently but incon- 
gruously, with “unsterblichem Husten” (1, 168). A troublesome person 
who asks superfluous questions is given an “‘iiberfliiSRiges Gesicht” (11, 
36). By a more remote borrowing we get “ein siiflich zerquetschtes, 
eingemachtes Gesicht”’ (vi, 451). 

The effect of such transposition is often very descriptive and, one 
might say, impertinently pertinent. The Progressive nightwatchman’s 
slogan is applied to his legs: ““Nachtwichter mit langen Fortschritts- 
beinen”’ (1, 304, alluding to Dingelstedt). We are made to see the Kantian 
Rationalist Dr. Ascher, “mit seinen abstrakten Beinen, mit seinem trans- 
zendentalgrauen Leibrock” (111, 39), whose pursuit of a positive doctrine 
brings him finally to a cold, “positive” grave (111, 40). In “lachelnde 
Beinchen”’ (v1, 185) and “lachelnder Gang” the shift is from face to legs. 
““‘Duftende Rosen erzihlen sich Mirchen” becomes 


Heimlich erzahlen die Rosen 
Sich duftende Marchen ins Ohr (1, 69). 


In a dream, the poet hears “eine niedlich duftende Veilchenstimme’”’ 
(111, 253). This is not, as would appear, an acoustic-olfactory synaesthe- 
sia, but a mere transfer of the attributes of prettiness and fragrance from 
a humanized violet to its voice. The same thing is done in 


Die jungen Blumen schauen mich an 
Mit bunten, duftenden Augen (1, 180). 


The already fanciful assertion “die dunklen Hauser stehen wie Traum- 
gestalten” is heightened to 


Wie dunkle Traume stehen 
Die Hauser in langer Reih’ (1, 128). 


London is called “dieser steinerne Wald von Hausern” (111, 438)—a 
wilderness of stone houses, or a petrified forest of houses, with a sense of 
the vastness and, to Heine, forbidding coldness of London and its people. 
This hovering, multivocal, suggestive effect attained by shifting a word 
to a new position, while retaining the lingering effect of its old position, 
and withal the economy of killing several birds with one stone—all this 
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is after Heine’s own heart. As a writer he strives for brevity and concen- 
tration.*° Brandes called Heine’s poems veritable résumés.™ 

This transfer-technique, then, is in keeping with Heine’s prodigious 
economy, his desire to achieve the maximum effect with the minimum 
means. Art, he declares, is symbolical, and “wer mit den wenigsten und 
einfachsten Symbolen das meiste und bedeutendste ausspricht, der ist 
der grésste Kiinstler” (1v, 43). He says the same thing, by implication, 
in the Harzreise: “Eben wie ein grosser Dichter, weiss die Natur auch mit 
den wenigsten Mitteln die gréften Effekte hervorzubringen”’ (11, 25). 
Like a thrifty builder, Heine does not bring in new material when he can 
use some already on the spot. 

Thus the descriptive color in “‘dunkles Lied” (1, 174) is apparently 
taken over from the singer’s raven locks, the illuminating “héflich” is 
removed from formal society to its cuffs: “‘weisse, héfliche Manschetten” 
(1, 151). In the same way we obtain “demokratisch schwarze Fricke” 
(v1, 297), “geistreiche Hiiften,” and “diimmster Kattun” (11, 247). The 
white snow telling its woes to the winds is effectively transposed into 


Und den fiihllos kalten Winden 
All sein weisses Elend klagte (1, 387). 


A woman’s breasts are described as “zwei schweigende Blumen... die 
wie weisse Poesie hervorleuchteten,” her eyes as “zwei schwarze plétz- 
liche Augen” (11, 314). Piety is transferred from the simple mountain- 
folk to their habitations: “die frommen Hiitten” (1, 151). 
Thoughtlessness becomes more impressive when extended from youth 

to sticks: “die Jugend . . . schligt zu mit ihren gedankenlosen Stécken” 
(tv, 369), and priestly shrewdness more apparent when incorporated in 
chapels: “bei jenen Quellen, die das Heidentum als giéttlich verehrte, 
baute der christliche Priester sein kluges Kirchlein” (tv, 409). The swal- 
lows are shrewd builders, too: 

Sie wohnen in klugen Nestern 

Wo Liebchens Fenster sind (1, 97). 


One of Heine’s deliberate aims as a writer was to produce novel, strik- 
ing effects. He does it by means of unheard-of rimes; he does it through 
the “Sturzbad” of irony at the close of many a poem; and he does it, 
most easily of all, by mere verbal ‘‘Umstellung.” There is a piquant flavor 
of illegitimacy in his combinations. A reviewer of 1833 speaks aptly of 
Heine’s “‘Adjektive, die mit den Substantiven in wilder Ehe leben.” He 


% The prolixity that invades some of his late poems, such as “Schlachtfeld bei Hastings” 
and “Vitzliputzli,” is all the more striking in its lapse from his normal terseness. 
“ Brandes, Heine, 74. % Quoted by Elster, v, 210 
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likes to startle, he likes to turn suddenly from the commonplace to the 
“frappant”; he achieves the “epithéte rare’’ without even needing to 
reach for rarity, simply by rearranging the ordinary. He vivifies the in- 
struments of the Spanish Absolutists and orthodox religionists by lending 
to these things the party titles: “das absolute Beil und das orthodoxe 
Feuer” (tv, 500). By shifting an adjective or adverb he gets a weird 
picture: “wo die Blutzeugen ein rasches Schafott fanden oder den jubeln- 
den Holzsto®” (m1, 421). Similarly: “um sich langsame Schitze zu er- 
knickern” (vu, 239), “aufs traumerische Polster hinstrecken” (vr, 278), 
“ein schnelles Universalreich improvisierte” (v1, 281). An adverb be- 
comes an adjective: “wenn man eben seinen vergniigten Kaffee getrun- 
ken” (rv, 539); “in den Handen tragen sie nachlassige Waffen” (rv, 41); 
“die Tiirken . . . streichen ihre ernsthaften Barte’’ (111, 37). 

In the “kleines, kicherndes Herz” of the little Chinese princess (v, 
307), and the “kleine, horchende Herzen” of children (1, 164) we have a 
transfer from persons to hearts. Catharine in Henry V has “kleine, weisse, 
neugierige Hande”’ (v, 419), and the poet thinks of the time when he was 
little as “‘jene kleine Zeit” (vir, 304). In “‘aschgraue Betrachtungen”’ (11, 
70) the color is transplanted from the seasick poet’s face to his thoughts. 
The same disagreeable hue is assigned to the detested Duke of Welling- 
ton, “eine aschgraue Seele in einem steifleinenen Kérper’’ (111, 492). An 
innkeeper hastening about is said to wear “einen hastig griinen Leibrock”’ 
(111, 255), which lends an uncommon animation to his person. 

In “die Waisenkinder mit . . . ihren lieben, unehelichen Gesichtchen”’ 
(111, 77), a special force of appeal is derived from the shifting of the sec- 
ond adjective: we are reminded, as Heine was, that these faces are just 
as dear as legitimate ones. Instead of saying “die abgedankten Ratsher- 
ren gingen so langsam umher,” Heine says “die Ratsherren gingen so 
abgedankt und langsam umher’”’ (m1, 146): out of a lifeless adjective re- 
cording a past action he has made a brand-new adverb that vivifies a 
present action. Or again: “ihr Gang war... nicht mehr so seufzend 
entsagungsselig .. . sie trat siegreich einher, jeder Schritt ein Trompe- 
tenton”’ (111, 408). One of Heine’s sharpest adjectives is sharpened further 
by such transfer: “ein iibelriechendes Licheln spielte um den Mund” 
(111, 220). 

In the “kurzes, angstlich violettes Seidenkleidchen”’ of a pathetic little 
Mignon-figure in Italy (11, 249), the trait of timidity is obviously trans- 
ferred from wearer to garb, but it adds an extraordinary descriptive 
value to the pale color of the dress and to the whole consistent and adroit 
portraiture. Though no new element is added in such cases, the whole 
somehow becomes greater than the sum of its parts. 

The cold mists of autumn might fancifully be thought of as Nature’s 
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dreams; but of this can be made the more striking ‘‘cold dreams’: 
“Spatherbstnebel, kalte Traume” (1, 221). In “die jetzige kaltfeuchte 
Prosa von England durchfréstelte mich” (1v, 61), the character of the 
English weather is made to stand for the prosaic atmosphere of contem- 
porary England. In “ein schwarzes, missmutiges Gebiaude” (11, 455), 
Heine’s own moroseness is attributed to the Old Bailey; and in “gih- 
nende Strassen” (tv, 359) his ennui is flung back at the London streets 
which caused it. 

In the phrase “‘diese seidnen, schaurigen, verblutenden Téne” (111, 
264), which again looks like true synaesthesia, the ‘‘seiden” may well be 
taken from the singer’s dress, and the “verblutend” from the preceding 
lines in which she is likened to a dying nightingale. Similarly, in “‘so 
bittend, so flehend, so verblutend” (1v, 511), and ‘‘so schmelzende, so 
verblutend siife Klageténe” (v1, 263), the chief attribute seems borrowed 
from the context, just as in “‘Téne, die immer schmerzlicher und bluten- 
der aus der Violine hervorquollen” (tv, 345), it is suggested by the 
“bleeding heart” of the despairing Paganini. 

Heine’s pseudo-synaesthetic description of the performance of a Ger- 
man singer in Paris: “dieses ruhige Ausseufzen des Gemiites, diese blau- 
augigen, schmachtenden Waldeinsamkeitsténe, diese gesungenen Linden- 
bliiten mit obligatem Mondschein” (v1, 265), is another clear instance of 
association. The blue eyes are either the singer’s or the typical German 
ones, and the song suggests to Heine certain popular aspects of German 
Romanticism, which he re-attaches in his wonted fashion. ‘‘Seufzende 
Farben der Sehnsucht”’ (111, 265) is an equally transparent rearrangement 
and improvement of the personified abstraction “‘seufzende Sehnsucht.” 

Sometimes, on the other hand, a personal quality is made into an ab- 
straction, as in the “feiste Ironie” of Italian priests (111, 387) or the 
“wohlhabende Sinnlichkeit” of Hamburg women (iv, 99).% “Schéne 
Frauen sahen mich . . . an mit so bleichem Schmerze”’ (tv, 421) involves 
a similar change. “Ein feinéhriger, spitziugiger Priester mit lauschen- 
der Nase” (tv, 58) interchanges properties of various organs without 
destroying the essential characterization, yet with arresting effect. 
“Eine Person mit weissen Haaren und blonden Zihnen” (Iv, 93) is 
another startling interchange of the usual, and by the same process a 

53 Of a flute, as in Brentano’s “Abendstandchen”: “Hor,’ es klagt die Flite wieder . . . 
holdes Bitten, mild Verlangen.”’ 

Or from the “bleeding heart” of the sympathetic listener, as in one of Heine’s early 
reviews (vu, 165), where he speaks in like terms of the dialogue in a play. 

5 Goethe’s “des Knaben lockige Unschuld” (“Das Géttliche’’) is an example of this by 
no means uncommon practice. 

% By a like extension, Otto Ludwig says of Christiane in Zwischen Himmel und Erde: 
“ihre Stimme klang bleich” (Sdmil. Wke., ed. Merker, m1, 112). 
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stinging as well as comic point is made in “der arme Mann, ein Schneider 
von Nation und seines Handwerks ein Deutscher” (tv, 533). 

Often what seems synaesthesia is simply borrowed from the context. 
Thus “schneidend blau” (1v, 105, of the sky) is suggested by a piercing 
wind just mentioned, and the synaesthetically spurious “kaltrot” (ibid.) 
is due to the wintry landscape and mood which Heine is aiming at here. 
An “unbeschreibbar eiskalter Schmerzlaut” (1v, 106) is found to come 
from swans imprisoned in ice; Heine has transferred the iciness from their 
actual environment to their cries, and gained a suggestion of the “‘chill” 
that the listener feels. ‘‘Liszt . . . lieferte eine seiner brillantesten Schlach- 
ten. Die Tasten schienen zu bluten’”’ (1v, 365 f.) is an evident exten- 
sion of the idea of “‘blutige Schlacht.” Just so the bell-shape of mush- 
rooms suggests the further idea of a bell-sound: “hohe Pilze wie goldene 
Glocken wachsen klingend empor”’ (v, 287). 

Attributes are shifted about among persons and things, and abstrac- 
tions take on new life; for example: “gelblederne Magd” (111, 19), ‘‘lésch- 
papierener Eindruck” (m1, 27), “schnurrbirtige Liebenswiirdigkeit” 
(111, 38), the “hélzerne, steifleinige Gesprache’’ of hibernating bathing- 
machines (111, 107), “staatspapierene Herrlichkeit” (vu, 195), ‘“perga- 
mentene Staatsarchivare”’ (111, 228), “lachelndes, frisierendes und duften- 
des Gewerbe” (v, 37 f.), “griinangestrichener Winter’ (111, 246), 
“schweinslederne Witze” (vu, 674), “tanzende Moralitat” (v1, 298), 
‘“‘lachender Nymphentanz” (1v, 223), “groSe, katholische Augen”’ (111, 243), 
“‘spuckende Gewissenhaftigkeit”’ of portraiture (111, 229; cf. Schiller’s ““‘Wie 
er rauspert und wie er spuckt’’), “‘nasskalte Besorgnisse”’ (Briefw. 1, 632), 
“schén gekimmte, frisierte Gedanken” (vu, 452), ““weiche baumwollene 
Gedanken”’ (vm, 185), “‘tonsurierte Gedanken” (v, 271, of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s Catholicizing lectures), and the dirty rabble’s “schmutzige 
Symposien” (v1, 41). The Royalists shed “die legitimsten Tranen” (v1, 
288), the loyal Germans bind up their “treue Wunden”’ (v, 20); but these 
good-natured people will at last revolt “und die gutmiitigste Scharpie von 
den alten Wunden abreissen” (v, 92). 

The phenomenon which we have been observing in Heine is not un- 
known to other writers. Jean Paul speaks somewhere of “eine feinge- 
kleidete Frage” and “ein plattgemahter Herbsttag.” In Goethe’s Divan 
occur the lines: 


Und, smaragden durchs Gestriuche 
Tausendfaltiger Karfunkel (Vollmondnacht), 


where “‘smaragden,” ostensibly an adverb, is really an adjective removed 


57 Cf. Hoffmann: “es war, als erténten die Bliiten wie aufgehangene Kristallglickchen” 
(Ho. 1, 241), a comparable extension. 
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from “‘Gestraiuche”: the red light of the full moon, low on the horizon, 
is breaking through the green foliage. Brentano does the same thing in 
his Abendlied: 

Schlank schaut auf der Felsenwand 

Sich die Glockenblume um, 


where also the displaced adjective (from “die schlanke Glockenblume’’) 
gains a new emphasis through its position and its pseudo-adverbial 
aspect.* Tieck’s lines: 

Wie die Téne sich entziinden 

In des Mondes goldnem Schweigen (Genoveva), 


show how trite elements like silence and golden moonlight can be en- 
hanced by transposition. 

Such things, then, can be found elsewhere; but their frequency in Heine 
argues a close organic connection with his poetical character. His quest 
for novelty and striking effects, his poetic economy, have already been 
noted. There is also his wit, which is of a cold, cerebral sort, lacking the 
warmth that one ordinarily associates with German humor. An intellec- 
tual delight in the incongruous, in absurd notions, in ludicrous juxta- 
positions, in short, what Untermeyer has called ‘“‘the fun of displace- 
ment,’’® in large part motivates Heine’s transfer-technique. 

Heine was one of the most conscious artists, not to say artificers, in the 
whole range of German literature, a master of intelligent calculation. He 
saw visions, but he did not dream dreams, at least not in the metaphysi- 
cal, Romantic sense. He never lost himself in the ‘‘Nachtseite der Natur,” 
and it plays no part in his works. Dreams were for him not the mys- 
terious ““Hereinragen”’ of another world, as they were for Schubert and 
Kerner and Hoffmann, but an entirely explicable psychological fact and, 
beyond that, a rewarding literary device. 

Synaesthesia and transfer were other such devices, deliberately em- 
ployed by a writer who never lost sight of his public, and who had about 
him much of the actor: the instinct for the impressive, the love of mise 
en scéne, the ability to change character and costume and move his audi- 
tors with feelings to which he is only momentarily or vicariously subject. 

If synaesthesia had been an integral part of his personal experience, 


58 In C. F. Meyer’s poem “Das tote Kind,” “die blaue Winde klettert schlank empor” 
is a less startling displacement. 

5* Incidentally, another precedent for Heine’s conception of music as flame. Cf. also 
Brentano’s Godwi: “Leise, wie ein Lied des Dankes, ziindete sich Eusebios Stimme am 
Monde an.” 6 Op. cit., 1, 307. 

1 Ilse Weidekampf, Traum und Wirklichkeit in der Romantik und bei Heine (Leipzig: 
Mayer & Miiller, 1932), 28. 
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we should expect to find at least traces of it in his private letters. But 
even in the few oases that dot the sandy wastes of this correspondence 
we find nothing that could be called synaesthesia. When he speaks of 
“siisse, rosige, leuchtende Bulbul-Sprache” (Briefw. 1, 282) he is pretty 
certainly transferring qualities from the speaker (an imaginary Persian 
beauty) to her speech; and in “wir... haschten nach... blauen 
Blumengeriichen”’ (Briefw. 11, 567) the color is simply slipped from flower 
to odor. In a letter from Norderney he speaks vaguely of an amorous 
adventure on the moonlit strand, in which no word was spoken, “nur. . . 
der Mond machte die Musik dazu” (Briefw. 1, 428). This suggests a light- 
sound synaesthesia, but even more, it suggests an element of melodra- 
matic theatricalness such as Barker Fairley has pointed out in Heine’s 


' work.® This is, one suspects, a stage moon, and the whole incident is 


stagey and unconvincing.™ 

If then we attach credence to that which shows through in Heine’s 
letters, and doubt that which does not, we may conclude that the habit 
of transfer was germane to Heine’s nature, and synaesthesia was not. This 
and the other evidence we have considered, circumstantial though it all 
needs must be, goes to show that Heine did not really experience synaes- 
thesia, but employed it as he employed other literary devices in the 
course of his changeful career. 

WALTER SILz 
Swarthmore College 


82 So he has Shakespeare’s Helena speak “in rosigsten Scherzen” (v, 396), and he does 
the same with Portia: “wie bliihend, wie rosig, wie reinklingend ist all ihr Denken und 
Sprechen” (v, 459). 

63 ““Heine’s Vaudeville,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 11 (1934), 185-207. 

64 Cf. also “obligater Mondschein” in v1, 265, and a similar obligato in Briefw. 1, 537. 
Tieck describes nightingales singing in the woods, keeping time “mit der Musik des 
Mondscheins”; see Schriften (Berlin, 1828 ff.), xv1, 84. 
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XXX 


SHELLEY VS. SOUTHEY: NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD QUARREL 


_ the relationship of Shelley and Southey has several 
times been traced,’ it has not been sufficiently emphasized that 
Shelley’s attitude toward the older poet went through two fairly distinct 
successive stages: a period from 1811 to1817 of mild friendship and regard 
in spite of strong differences in opinion; and a period from 1817 to Shel- 
ley’s death of an almost unmixed dislike and mistrust. It is the purpose 
of this article to outline this change in Shelley’s attitude toward Southey, 
to advance a hitherto unnoted reason for it, and finally to speculate upon 
its bearing on Adonais. 

Shelley and Southey, as is well known, first met at Keswick in Decem- 
ber, 1811. Southey immediately, and with some enthusiasm, assumed 
the role of guide, philosopher, and friend to his young and ardent contem- 
porary.” Shelley, less enthusiastic, often sharply criticised the future 
Laureate’s reactionary views on politics and religion in his letters; but he 
expressed admiration for Southey’s powers as a poet and paid tribute to 
his kindliness and other pleasing personal qualities. When Shelley left for 
Ireland a few months later, they parted on terms of mutual friendship.‘ 

So far as we know, this attitude of admiration for Southey as a man 
persisted until the year 1817. That it continued until at least March, 
1816, is indicated by Shelley’s letter to Southey on that date accompany- 
ing a copy of his Alastor volume. 

I shall never forget the pleasure which I derived from your conversation, or the 
kindness with which I was received in your hospitable circle during the short 
period of my stay in Cumberland some years ago. The disappointment of some 
youthful hopes, and subsequent misfortunes of a heavier nature, are all that I 
can plead as my excuse for neglecting to write to you, as I had promised from 
Ireland. The true weight of this apology you cannot know. Let it be sufficient 


1 See Walter E. Peck, Shelley, his Life and Work (Boston, 1927); Carl Grabo, The Magic 
Plant: The Growth of Shelley’s Thought (University of North Carolina Press, 1936); New- 
man I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940). The main references can be traced most easily 
in all three works by consulting the index to each. 

2 See his letter to Grosvenor Bedford, January 4, 1812, The Life and Correspondence of 
Robert Southey, ed. Charles Cuthbert Southey (London, 1850), m1, 325-326; and his 
letter to John Rickman, January 6, 1812, quoted in White, Shelley, m1, 619. 

3 See, for instance, Shelley’s letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, December 26, 1811, The 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck, Julian Edition 
(London, 1926), vit, 223; see also vim, 236. 

*“QOur short personal intercourse has always been remembered with pleasure ... We 
parted, I think, with feelings of mutual kindness’—To Robert Southey, June 26, 1820, 
Julian Edition, x, 178. 
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that, regarding you with admiration as a poet, and with respect as a man, I send 
you, as an intimation of those sentiments, my first serious attempt to interest 
the best feelings of the human heart, believing that you have so much general 
charity as to forget, like me, how widely in moral and political opinions we dis- 
agree, and to attribute that difference to better motives than the multitude are 
disposed to allege as the cause of dissent from their institutions.® 


- Sometime between the writing of this letter and November, 1817, the 
change in Shelley’s attitude took place, for on November 6 Crabb Rob- 
inson records the following meeting with Shelley (at Godwin’s house): 


Mr. Shelley was there. I had never seen him before. His youth and a resemblance 
to Southey, particularly in his voice, raised a pleasing impression which was not 
altogether destroyed by his conversation, which is vehement and arrogant and 
intolerant. He was very abusive towards Southey, whom he spoke of as having 
sold himself to the Court, and this he maintained with the usual party slang. 
His pension and his laureateship, his early zeal and his recent virulence, are the 
proofs of gross corruption. On every topic but the last the friends of Southey are 
under no difficulty of defending him.*® 


Clearly there is no hint here of the friendly spirit of the letter of March, 
1816. One would imagine that the vituperation against Southey, poured 
out in a stream of “party slang” (a strange picture of Shelley), must have 
been almost entirely unmitigated in order to have so shocked the kindly 
Crabb Robinson. 

Nor did this dislike of Southey decrease with Shelley’s departure a few 
months later for Italy. There, indeed, it not only increased but also 
assumed the new and strange form of an idée fixe, that every anonymous 
attack on him in The Quarterly Review was by Southey. The first mani- 
festation of this suspicion occurred in connection with the review of 
Hunt’s Foliage in May, 1818, Quarterly, which contained a few slurring 
remarks on Shelley.’ Shelly wrote to Hunt accusing Southey of being the 
author of the article, and commenting on the “dreadful hatred” (of 
Shelley) which he displayed. Such an imputation of authorship—as 
Southey himself later pointed out*—was decidedly strained in view of the 
fact that the author of the article mentions that he was at Eton with 


5 To Robert Southey, March 7, 1816, Julian Edition, rx, 146. 

6 The Diaries of Henry Crabb Robinson (London, 1938), p. 212. 

7 Review of Leigh Hunt’s Foliage, Quarterly Review, xvim (January, 1818), 328-329. 
The comments of The Quarterly Review will be found in part in White, The Unextinguished 
Hearth (Duke University Press, 1938), pp. 124-125. The review was probably written 
either by Croker or John Taylor Coleridge. 

8 To Leigh Hunt, December 22, 1818, Julian Edition, x, 9-10. 

® Robert Southey, To the Editor of The Courier, December 8, 1824, quoted in Appendix 
I, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero (London, 1901), vt, 
396. 
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Shelley, as Southey, of course, was not. Hunt wrote back assuring Shelley 
that he was mistaken; Southey was not the author.’® 

This assurance from Hunt, a man for whose opinion Shelley had a 
high regard, and who, as a prominent editor in London literary circles, 
was much more likely to have information on the point than Shelley in 
Italy, did not prevent Shelley from falling into exactly the same kind of 
error the following year. He once again jumped to the conclusion that 
Southey was the author of an anonymous attack on him in The Quarterly, 
the notorious review of The Revolt of Islam in the April, 1819, issue." 
Once again he wrote an indignant letter to Hunt,” and he also began a 
letter to The Quarterly, which apparently was intended as an attack on 
Southey.” A year later he wrote to Southey himself, asking whether or 
not he were the author and taking the opportunity for delivering some 
rather thinly veiled thrusts at the renegade laureate. Southey replied in 
an acrimonious vein, assailing Shelley’s character and conduct, and Shel- 
ley answered in a similar strain, this time making his attack more direct." 


10 Leigh Hunt, To Mary Shelley, March 9, 1819, quoted in Shelley and Mary (photo- 
static copy in Library of Congress), m, 368. 

1 Reprinted in White, The Unextinguished Hearth, pp. 133-142. 

2 To Leigh Hunt, November 2, 1819, Julian Edition, x, 103. 

3 Julian Edition, x, 97. That in his comments on “the author of the article” Shelley 
had Southey in mind is indicated by the fact that he at that date still believed Southey 
to be the author. The culprit actually was John Taylor Coleridge. When, a year later, in 
June, 1820, Shelley wrote to Southey on this article he stated: “Some friends of mine per- 
sist in affirming that you are the author. . . ."—Julian Edition, x, 178. Who were these 
“friends”? We have no records of any such suggestions in letters to Shelley, although it is 
not impossible that they may have existed in letters now lost. The previous year however, 
when Shelley first jumped to the conclusion of Southey’s authorship, there is no mention 
of such “friends.” As soon as he saw the Quarterly attack, he wrote to the Olliers: “Southey 
wrote the article in question, I am well aware”—To Charles and James Ollier, October 15, 
1819, Julian Edition, x, 95; and to Hunt a few weeks later: ‘“‘As to the perverse-hearted 
writer of these calumnies, I feel assured that it is Southey”—To Leigh Hunt, November 2, 
1819, Julian Edition, x, 103. Shelley, it seems to me was trying to trap Southey into a 
confession of authorship by pretending that he had received inside information. And 
Southey, we might note, would probably have fallen into the trap if he had really been the 
author, for in his second letter to The Courier during his controversy with Byron in 1824, 
he stated that Shelley said he had been “induced to ask the question by the positive 
declaration of some friends in England, that the article was mine” —To the Editor of The 
Courier, December 8, 1824, quoted in Appendix I, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and 
Journals, v1, 396. Shelley, however, said nothing about friends “in England.” He said 
simply “some friends of mine persist ... ,” and left Southey to believe that he had re- 
ceived authoritative word from London. 

% To Robert Southey, August 17, 1820, Julian Edition, x, 203-205. Professor Grabo 
comments on this letter: “An excoriating reply to Southey’s smugness and deserved. 
Letters so severe are rare in Shelley” —Grabo, op. cit., p. 330. Southey’s correspondence 
with Shelley is included in The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, 
ed. Edward Dowden (London, 1881), pp. 359-366. 
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Southey again replied—more bitterly even than in his first letter—and 
with this the incident closed. 

What is the explanation for Shelley’s change in attitude toward 
Southey and of his suspicions in regard to the Quarterly attacks? One 
reason is to be found in the fact that Shelley believed that Southey was 
one of those who had spread gossip about him in London," but this seems 
inadequate in itself to explain his actions, for the fact that a man is one of 
a number spreading gossip is hardly sufficient ground on which to accuse 
him of writing two anonymous articles in The Quarterly Review. One 
might expect that Shelley would perhaps name Southey along with such 
well-known Quarterly reviewers as Croker, John Taylor Coleridge—who 
was at Eton with Shelley—Milman, Gifford,” Rogers, Canning, Barrow 
as a possible'author, but hardly that he would point the finger of accusa- 
tion at him with such promptitude and certainty, not once but twice, 
and the second time after he had been assured that he was wrong the 
first time. 

The main reason both for Shelley’s suspicions of Southey in relation 
to anonymous attacks in The Quarterly and his change in attitude to- 
wards him is to be found, I believe, in The Quarterly Review for January, 
1817 (published in April, 1817). In that issue of The Quarterly there ap- 
peared one of Southey’s best-known political articles entitled On the Rise 
and Progress of Popular Disaffection. At the head of this article he listed 
in separate lines, as if for review, the three following works: the Report of 
the Secret Committee, presented to Parliament on the activities of the 
radical and reform movement of the day;!” an anonymous reform pam- 
phlet On the Present State of Public Affairs, which has apparently, like 
most of its ilk, vanished irrevocably; and a second octavo pamphlet, A 
Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote throughout the Kingdom, by the 
Hermit of Marlow. The author of the last-named of these works, the 
Hermit of Marlow, was none other than Percy Bysshe Shelley, and the 
work was his first reform pamphlet. 

That Shelley would miss reading an article thus listing a work of his 
own in the leading literary journal of the day seems most unlikely in view 


% To Leigh Hunt, December 22, 1818, Julian Edition, x, 9-10, and to Leigh Hunt, 
November 2, 1819, Julian Edition, x, 103. Southey was one of those who spread the story 
of Shelley’s signing “‘atheos” in the guest book at Mont Anvert. He was also accused of 
circulating a story of a “league of incest” among Byron, Claire, Shelley, and Mary; but 
this he denied. 

16 Shelley does tentatively suggest Gifford in his letter to Hunt of December 22, 1818, 
but rejects him in favor of Southey—Julian Edition, x, 10. 

17 There were actually two Secret Committee Reports, one presented to the Lords and 
one to the Commons. See T. C. Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates from the Year 1803 
to the Present Time, xxxv (1817) 411-420; 438-447. 
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of his extreme sensitivity to all mention of himself or his works in print.'® 
And in this pamphlet, indeed, he seems to have taken a special interest. 
He ordered that copies of it be sent to the editors of The Morning Chroni- 
cle, The Independent Whig, and The Statesman, to the London Hampden 
Club and the Birmingham Hampden Club, and to thirty-six prominent 
individuals in the liberal and reform movement,'* and kept twenty more 
for personal distribution. He declared that he was willing to give up one- 
tenth of his annual income to the cause of reform if a plan approximating 
that which he advocated were put into effect.”° 

If, however, Shelley himself by some chance failed to see this particular 
issue of The Quarterly—and the shipments of The Quarterly to him issue 
by issue in Italy indicate that he was a regular reader of it—the article 
would certainly have been drawn to his attention by Mary, for Mary 
records reading The Quarterly on May 29 and May 30, 1817." As the 
January issue did not appear until April, it would be at this date the 
latest issue, and so is probably the one indicated. 

There can be little doubt, then, that Shelley read this article. More- 
over, he would be likely to read it with some avidity, eagerly on the alert 
for any overt or covert references to himself; for his pseudonym “The 
Hermit of Marlow” was not one that was difficult to penetrate, as he was 
clearly the only inhabitant of the little village of Marlow capable of 
producing such a work. That he was, indeed, not too eager to keep his 
identity a secret is shown not only by the fact of his sending the pamphlet 
to almost every prominent liberal in London (an act which would be sure 
to arouse discussion as to the identity of the author), but also by his 
sharing his “‘secret” with at least the following individuals, none of them, 
we might note, famed for discretion, and several of them notorious liter- 
ary gossips: Hogg, the Olliers, J. J. Stockdale, William Hone, Leigh Hunt 
and John Hunt, Thomas Hookham, Peacock, and Godwin.” Shelley, 


18 Shelley read, and read avidly, every article on himself or his works that was avail- 
able to him. When he heard that the Quarterly review of The Revolt of Islam was appear- 
ing, he wrote to his publishers asking them to cut it out and send it to him (in Italy) by 
letter post so that he might get it sooner—To Charles and James Ollier, September 6, 
1819, Julian Edition, x, 79. 

19 These included Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Brougham, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, Lord 
Grosvenor, Douglas Kinnaird, Lord Cochrane, William Cobbett, Major Cartwright, 
Francis Place, Alderman Waithman, Robert Owen, and the Lord Mayor of London.— 
To Charles Ollier, c. March 14, 1817, Julian Edition, 1x, 222-223. 

20 Julian Edition, v1, 67. 

21 Shelley and Mary, 1, 203-204. We may note also that The Quarterly Review appears in 
Mary’s annual reading list for the first and only time in the year 1817, as though she 
deemed this particular volume of special interest. 

2 For Hogg see his letter to Shelley, June 15, 1821, quoted in Shelley and Mary, m, 
640; for Stockdale and the Olliers see Shelley’s letter to Charles Ollier, February 22, 
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apparently, following a custom common at the time, intended his author- 
ship of the work to be an open secret. 

In the spring of 1817, moreover, Shelley was in a particularly sensitive 
mood, for his affairs had become at that time, as Southey remarked, 
matters of “public notoriety,”* owing to a rather startling series of 
events—the break-up of his marriage with Harriet, his elopement with 
the daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft and William Godwin, the suicide 
of Harriet—brought to a focus in the winter of 1817 by the trial for the 
custody of his children. This mood, we may reasonably assume, would 
be heightened into suspicion when he learned that Southey, a man of the 
opposite party, who had a personal interest in him, was the author. 

When, therefore, Shelley came across three paragraphs in Southey’s 





1817, and ca. March 14, 1817, Julian Edition, rx, 221, 223; for Hone, To William Hone, 
April 20, 1817, Julian Edition, rx, 225; and also To Charles Ollier, ca. March 14, 1817, 
Julian Edition, 1x, 223; for the Hunts see H. Buxton Forman, The Shelley Library: An 
Essay in Bibliography, Shelley Society Publications, ser. 4, Miscellaneous, no. 1 (London, 
1886), p. 66; for Hookham, To Charles Ollier, ca. March 14, 1817, Julian Edition, 1x, 
223. Presumably Peacock and Godwin were informed also, for Peacock was living in 
Marlow at the time, and both Shelley and Mary paid frequent visits to the Godwin house- 
hold in London (where in all probability the loquacious Mrs. Godwin heard of it as well). 

% “The earliest facts [i.e., on Shelley’s life] I stated upon his own authority, as I had 
heard them from his own lips; the latter were of public notoriety” —To the Editor of The 
Courier, December 8, 1824, quoted in Appendix I, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and 
Journals, v1, 397. See also Southey’s second letter to Shelley in 1820, The Correspondence 
of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 364. 

% Southey’s authorship of the article would, I presume, be immediately obvious from 
the fact that it follows the same pattern as the article which he had published in the 
previous issue of The Quarterly (and which was attacked as his in the House of Commons), 
especially as he indulges in a vigorous defense of this previous article—Quarterly Review, 
xvi (January, 1817), 547, p. 

According to The Edinburgh Review, in its comments on the first of these antireform 
articles, Southey never attempted to conceal the authorship of his work in The Quarterly: 
“The truth is, that the writers of one half of the articles in a review are impatient to be 
known, and take effectual measures to be so. This we take to be the case of Mr. Southey. 
We have understood that he makes no secret of his having written the papers in question, 
—or indeed of anything else with which he illuminates the public:—and, to be sure, 
though a dilettanti contributor may be a little shy of acknowledging his pieces and desirous 
of the protection of his mask, it is hardly to be imagined that a professional bookmaker, 
when he publishes anonymously, has any desire to be really concealed; and accordingly, 
he and his publishers commonly take good care that the fame of his name shall suffer no 
obscuration” —Edinburgh Review, xxvut (1817), 158. 

This contention of The Edinburgh seems to be borne out by the fact that Wordsworth 
was writing quite openly about the 1817 article as Southey’s by June 22: “Southey’s last 
article in the Q. R. I have not yet seen. We have repeatedly conversed upon the state of 
the country with little difference of opinion; except that in his vivid perception of the 
danger to be apprehended by the disaffected urging on of the Rabble. . . .’—The Letters 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 1937), 1, 793. 
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article—an article listing a work of his own as though for review—in 
which Southey rather conspicuously turns aside from his remarks on 
political radicals to attack young “literary adventurers” and one young 
“literary adventurer” in particular, there can be little doubt that he 
would take them as directed largely at himself. Southey’s attack opens 
as follows: 


Itis a difficult as well as a delicate task, to advise a youth of ardent mind and aspiring 
thoughts in the choice of a profession; but a wise man will have no hesitation in 
exhorting him to chuse anything rather than literature. . . . It is not of his earthly 
fortunes alone that a man may make shipwreck upon this perilous course; his moral 
nature may be sacrificed, and his eternal hopes desperately hazarded. Boyse in his 
blanket, Savage in a prison, and Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses 
with charcoal upon the walls of a madhouse, are mot the most mournful examples 
which might be held up as a warning to kindred spirits. There are even more pitiable 
objects than Chatterton himself with the poison at his lips. His mighty mind brought 
with it into the world a taint of hereditary insanity, which explains the act of 
suicide and divests it of its fearful guilt. But it is when literary adventurers com- 
mit the act of moral suicide that they render themselves objects of as much compassion 
as is compatible with abhorrence,—when they become base in the basest way, and 
acting as panders to the lowest vices or the worst passions of man’s corrupted 
nature, deal in scandal, sedition, obscenity, or blasphemy, whichever article may 
be most in demand, according to the disease of the age.* 


It seems impossible to doubt that Shelley would feel that this was a 


personal attack upon him. It is almost equally impossible to doubt that 
Southey so intended it. 

The attitude of Shelley scholars towards Southey’s article has been 
that Southey was not aware of the identity of the Hermit of Marlow, 
and that it was mere chance that he chose a pamphlet by Shelley.* This 


% Quarterly Review, xv1 (January, 1817), 538-539. Italics mine here and elsewhere, un- 
less otherwise stated. 

Following his comments on exhorting the “youth” to “chuse anything rather than 
literature,” Southey goes into a brief digression on trades and professions that are prefer- 
able as a career. Here, he may be thinking partly of his own struggles as a man of letters. 
When, however, he turns a few lines later on, to his picture of the “degeneration’”’ of such 
a youth, it is clear that he is no longer, even in part, thinking of himself. As his Letter to 
William Smith reveals, he was very anxious to clear himself of any such charges: “For 
while I imbibed the republican opinions of the day, I escaped the Atheism and the leprous 
immorality which generally accompanied them’”’—Appendix to The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Robert Southey (ed. Charles Cuthbert Southey), rv, 378. 

That a certain blending of his own case with that of Shelley may have taken place is 
shown by his letter to Grosvenor Bedford, January 4, 1812, The Life and Correspondence 
of Robert Southey, 11, 325-326. See also note 27 below. 

% See Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1886), m, 110, n.; 
335, n.; Forman, ed., A Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote, p. 11; Peck, op. cit., 1, 523; 
White, The Unextinguished Hearth, p. 363. 
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is, of course, not impossible, but it does strike one as rather strange that 
out of the hundreds of radical political pamphlets then circulating in 
London, Southey should somehow happen to pick this particular one— 
a pamphlet so obscure that it received only one brief review and that in 
The Examiner, whose editor was a personal friend of Shelley’s—and place 
it at the head of a main article in, of all periodicals, The Quarterly. It 
seems more likely that Southey had found out that the Hermit of Marlow 
was Shelley and made use of the pamphlet deliberately. 

This assumption gains support from the fact that Southey makes an 
attack upon a literary radical, for the works under consideration were 
ostensibly the productions of professional political writers. No such 
attack, we might note, occurred in Southey’s similar article in the previous 
issue of The Quarterly. 

These suspicions receive rather striking confirmation by a compara- 
tive analysis of the picture here given of the corrupt “youth of ardent 
mind” and the picture of Shelley given in Southey’s letters. The two 
pictures correspond in detail. When Southey and Shelley were neighbors 
at Keswick in 1812 the relationship between the two men was similar to 
that hinted in the article. Shelley was then a “youth” of unquestionably 
“ardent mind and aspiring thoughts” and Southey set himself up as his 
adviser. On January 4, 1812, he commented to his friend Grosvenor 
Bedford: 


Here is a man at Keswick, who acts upon me as my own ghost would do. He is 
just what I was in 1794. ... He is come to the fittest physician in the world. 
At present he has got to the Pantheistic stage of philosophy, and, in the course 
of a week, I expect he will be a Berkeleyan, for I have put him upon a course of 
Berkeley. It has surprised him a good deal to meet, for the first time in his life, 
with a man who perfectly understands him, and does him full justice. I tell him all 
the difference between us is that he is nineteen, and I am thirty-seven; and J dare 
say it will not be very long before I shall succeed in convincing him that he may be a 
true philosopher, and do a great deal of good, with 6000£ a year... .?" 


27 To Grosvenor Bedford, January 4, 1812, The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey, 11, 325-326. The final reference to advice on how Shelley should conduct himself 
on his £6000 a year seems to indicate that Southey not only advised Shelley in regard 
to his beliefs, but also on his career, or “profession.” See also Southey’s letter to John 
Rickman, January 6, 1812, quoted in White, Shelley, 1, 619. 

This identification of himself with Shelley would perhaps, it is interesting to note, seem 
even more striking a few years later when Shelley eloped with the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Southey in his youth had been quite a devotee of Mary Wollstonecraft 
and had favored her with a rather ogling dedication in his Triumph of Woman, in 1795. 
Byron asserted in the course of his quarrel with Southey in later years that Southey 
“loved Mary Wollstonecraft” and “did his best to get her and could not,” but whether he 
had any basis for his remarks I have not been able to ascertain—To John Murray, May 20, 
1820, Letters and Journals, v, 28; and “Reply to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” 
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That Southey found this task, approached not without a touch of com- 
placency, undeniably a “difficult as well asa delicate” one, is implied in 
his later rather chagrined comments to Caroline Bowles: 

He came to this place with his wife immediately after his marriage; I saw a good 
deal of him then, and hoped that he would outgrow the insane opinions which had 
their root, as I then thought, in mere ignorance, not in a corrupt heart and will. And 
I know a great deal of his accursed history since.** 


The general picture of degeneration which Southey next gives is also in 
accordance with his views on Shelley: 

Shortly afterwards you came to Keswick . . . your feelings at that time were hu- 
mane and generous, and your intentions good .. . everything might be hoped from 
your genius and your virtues. Such was my opinion of you when we parted. What 
I heard of your subsequent conduct tended always to lower it, except as regarded your 
talents . . . that you yourself at that time looked forward to a breach of the con- 
nexion with Harriet, I do not believe. J think still too well of your original nature 
to believe it... . No, sir, you were not depraved enough to think you could ever 
desert her when you talked of it as a possible event; and if you had not tampered 
with your own heart with speculations upon such possibilities, and contemplating 
them as lawful and allowable, her confidence in you could not have been de- 
ceived. ...Some men are wicked by disposition, others become so in their 
weakness, yielding to temptation; but you have corrupted in yourself an excellent 
nature.?® 


That as a result of his radical principles and his treatment of Harriet, 
Shelley had not only made a “shipwreck” of his life, but had also “‘sacri- 
ficed” his “moral nature” and “desperately hazarded” his “eternal 
hopes,” is clear from these letters. Southey inquires as to Shelley’s 
opinions: “Do they enable you to look backward with complacency or 
forward with hope? ...Or rather, have they not brought immediate 
misery upon others, and guilt, which is all but irremediable, on yourself?’’* 
In another passage he warns Shelley that “there will be seasons of mis- 
givings, when that most sacred faculty the soul which you have laboured to 
destroy makes itself felt.’ 

The rather peculiar and significant emphasis upon suicide found in the 
article may have reference to the recent suicide of Harriet, and to 
Southey’s belief that Shelley was responsible for it. In the case of Chat- 
terton, Southey intimates, there was some excuse for suicide, but usually 





Appendix 1x, Byron’s Works: Letters and Journals, tv, 483. Southey, it seems to me, must 
have seen in Shelley a man who adopted both in his life and his opinions a course which 
Southey had himself begun and later revolted from; and in this, perhaps, we have part 
of the explanation for his hatred of the younger poet. 

*8 To Caroline Bowles, July 7, 1822, The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline 
Bowles, pp. 272-328. 

°° Tbid., pp. 364-365. % Tbid., p. 360. 3 Tbid., pp. 365-366. 
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it is attended with a “fearful guilt,’ and there are those who “are even 
more pitiable objects than Chatterton himself with the poison at his 
lips.” In the letters he writes accusingly of Shelley: “It is a matter of 
public notoriety that your wife destroyed herself . . . ask your own heart, 
whether you have not been the whole, sole, and direct cause of her destruc- 
tion,”’® 

As for the comments on the works of the “literary adventurers” deal- 
ing with “scandal, sedition, obscenity, or blasphemy,” these may be in 
part references to Queen Mab and A Letter to Lord Ellenborough, both of 
which had been produced at the trial as evidences of Shelley’s social and 
religious radicalism. Certainly they are comments which fit in with 
Southey’s opinions on Shelley’s works as “productions so monstrous in 
their kind and so pernicious in their tendency” that Southey felt no 
desire to see more of them.* 

That Shelley, as a result of all these things, had become for Southey 

n “object of compassion’”’ is also clear: “I reply to you, sir, because J 
mia think of you without the deepest compassion” ** “T can think of you 
only as of an individual whom I have known, and of whom I had once 
entertained high hopes—admiring his talents—giving him credit for good 
feelings and virtuous desires—and whom I now regard not more with con- 
demnation than with pity.’”** That this attitude toward Shelley became 
quite strongly fixed in his mind is shown by the fact that four years later, 
in 1824, he reiterated it in the course of his controversy with Byron: “But 
when I ceased to regard him with hope, he became to me a subject for 
sorrow and awful commiseration. .. .””* 

If we look over this passage from Southey as a whole in the light of 
these views of Shelley from his letters, the impression is that Southey in- 
tended it as a warning to the “Hermit,” contrasting the promise of his 
past with the evils of his present. It is a private remonstrance rather than 
a public attack, a remonstrance that only Shelley himself and those of 
his radical friends who were “in the know” would ~erceive, an attack, 
moreover, to which Shelley could not directly reply, « 1d which he would 
not be likely to publicize. 

Southey, however, is not yet finished. After a digression of a few sen- 
tences at the end of this paragraph, on those reformers who edit libelous 
journals (a train of thought apparently suggested by the idea of works 
that spread “sedition,” etc.), he gives a picture of a young French radical 
who bears some rather striking resemblances to Shelley: 


% Tbid., p. 364. 
% Ibid., p.359. And in his second letter to Shelley, Southey refers to “the detestable... 
Cenci”—ibid., p. 365. % Tbid., p. 359. % Tbid., p. 360. 


% To the Editor of The Courier, December 8, 1824, ene é in Appendix I, The Works 
of Lord Byron: Letters and —" vi, 397, n. 
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A Frenchman who at the age of nineteen, and in the first years of the Revolution, 
entered Paris for the first time, meaning to live by his literary talents, describes 
his own feelings and his conduct on his arrival in a very memorable manner. 
After wondering awhile at the Louvre, till a sense of weariness and hunger made 
him think it necessary to look out for food and lodging, ‘Je fus distrait,’ he says, 
‘de ma stupidité contemplative par un appétit dévorant, qui me rappela en un 
clin d’oeil mon isolement, le peu de moyens pécuniaires que j’avais, la disgrace et 
Vexhérédation dont j’allais étre puni.’ “Te voila donc 4 Paris sans état, sans 
fortune, sans parens, sans connoissances.””—D’aprés ce soliloque, je perche mon 
chapeau au bout de ma canne; je le fais tourner, attachant ma destinée 4 la 
direction de la corne droite qui se fixe 4 |’ E. S. E. Me voila dans la Rue Saint 
Jacques’. Many are the literary adventurers who choose their part in political war- 
fare with no iruer compass to direct their course... .™ 


In a footnote on the young Frenchman, Southey informs us that he 

was a M. Pitou who wrote Memoirs,** and then goes on, quife irrelevantly 
it would seem, to mention that in these memoirs he recounts the death of 
one Collot d’ Herbois: 
He expired vomiting froth and blood, calling upon the Virgin Mary and upon 
that God whom he had so often renounced, crying out for a priest, and despairing 
of mercy while he implored it. M. Pitou describes him as not naturally wicked, but 
made so by the Revolution;—il avait d’excellentes qualités du cété du coeur, 
beaucoup de clinquant du cété de l’esprit; un caractére foible et irascible a 
l’excés, généreux sans bornes, peu attaché 4 la fortune, bon ami, et ennemi im- 
placable. La révolution a fait sa perte.®® 


Here again we have, I believe, a thinly veiled warning to the recalcitrant 
“Hermit of Marlow” to mend his ways. Shelley, like the Frenchman, was 
young. When Southey first met him, in fact, he was nineteen, and this 
age, let us note, seems to have struck in Southey’s memory: “Eight years 
ago you were somewhat displeased when I declined disputing with you 
upon points which are beyond the reach of human intellect—telling you 
that the great difference between us was, that you were then nineteen and 
I was eight-and-thirty.’’*° Shelley, like the Frenchman, was a revolution- 
ary. He had been, if not exactly “disinherited,” at least alienated from 
his father to the extent of having his allowance cut off, and Southey had 
interceded with Sir Timotiy on his behalf.“ He rushed, Southey believed, 


37 Quarterly Review, xvi (January, 1817), pp. 540-541. 

38 Louis-Ange Pitou, the revolutionary poet. For a brief account of him see Alfred 
Allinson, The Days of the Directoire (London, 1910), pp. 143-149. 

3° Quarterly Review, xvi (January, 1817), 540, n. Collot d’Herbois was a Jacobine and 
a member of the notorious Committee of Public Safety. He was exiled in 1795 and died the 
following year. He features as a character in The Fall of Robespierre. In the phrase “not 
naturally wicked” Southey italicizes “not.” 

4 The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 359. It is interesting, 
too, to note that Pitou was actually eighteen, and not nineteen at the time—Allinson, 
op. cit., p. 145. “ The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 364: 
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into revolutionary doctrines with the same cavalier manner and with the 
same ignorance of the nature of the issues at stake. He had the same care- 
less attitude toward money. In addition to these facts mentioned in 
Southey’s excerpts, Pitou bears some other points of resemblance to 
Shelley. He was not only a radical, but was also a poet. He had been in- 
tended for the priesthood, but after six months at a seminary ran away 
to Paris, escaping from the clutches of his relatives—the “disgrace”’ 
mentioned above in connection with “l’exhérédation” ;* Shelley had re- 
counted to Southey at some length his expulsion from Oxford and subse- 
quent journey to London. 

As to the death scene of the atheist, who in his misery called ‘“‘upon 

that God he had so often renounced,” let us look at Southey’s admoni- 
tions to Shelley, whose atheism was notorious: 
. «you may yet live to bless God for any visitation of sickness and suffering 
which, by bringing you to a sense of your miserable condition, may enable you 
to hope for forgiveness, and teach you where to look for it. God in his infinite 
mercy bring you to this better mind!“ 


And again: “I repeat, that any affliction which might bring you to a 
better mind would be a dispensation of mercy.” 

And Shelley, too, Southey regarded as “of naturally wicked” (the 
emphasis, let us note, is Southey’s): “Some men are wicked by disposi- 
tion, others become so in their weakness, yielding to temptation; but 
you have corrupted in yourself an excellent nature.” Southey’s com- 
ments seem especially interesting in view of the fact that this whole 
digression on the atheist has little to do with his main arguments and 
gives the impression of being deliberately inserted as a suggestive object 
lesson. 

In the second ‘part of this paragraph in the article, Southey shifts, as 
he had done before, into the plural (a device not uncommon in innuendo 
controversies) and although it is intended in some of its aspects to have a 
general application to literary radicals, it seems also intended to cast 
slurs at the “Hermit of Marlow.” The paragraph continues: 


Many are the literary adventurers who choose their part in political warfare 
with no truer compass to direct their course,—and without the honest intentions 
of the Irishman, who seeing two parties of his countrymen warmly engaged in 
bludgeon work, and being utterly unable to refrain from joining in the sport, 
exclaimed, as he rushed in among them, ‘God grant I may take the right side!’ 
But the general tendency of men who thus throw themselves upon the world to 
live by their wits is soon determined by the disappointment which they almost uni- 


® Allinson, op. cit., p. 145. 
8 The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 360. 
“ Thid., p. 365. % Thid., p. 365. 
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versally experience at their outset, for disappointment brings with it discontent, which 
is the parent of disaffection; and envy, which the unsuccessful are too prone to 
entertain towards all who are more fortunate than themselves, is inseparable 
from hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. Thus it is that of mere men of 
letters, wherever they exist as a separate class, a /arge proportion are always en- 
listed in hostility, open or secret, against the established order of things. From the 
first their bias is on the wrong side; vanity, presumption, and half-knowledge, make 
them believe that they are wiser than their elders, and capable of reforming the world ; 
add to these errors by which youth is so easily beset, false philosophy to which they 
lead, and irreligion in which that philosophy ends, and you have a revolutionist 
complete. 

The next paragraph, after three sentences of more general comment, 
resumes the attack: 

The discontent which would have its seat at home if they had courage or virtue 
to look into their hearts, and set about the rigorous duty of self-examination is pro- 
jected by an easy effort of self-love; they impute their failure in life to any cause 
rather than to the want of talents, or of discretion, or of character; the game has 
gone against them, and they wish to shuffle the cards and cut for the winning 
seats.‘” 


The parallels between these comments and Southey’s known opinions 
of Shelley are again quite striking. Shelley, like the “literary adven- 
turers,’ does not understand the great issues on which he has formed 
such radical opinions: “You rejected Christianity before you knew— 
before you could possibly have known—upon what evidence it rests” ;* 
“when you were a mere youth at college you took up atheistical opin- 
ions.””** Shelley, Southey believed, as we have seen, thought he was 
“wiser than his elders’ on these great questions: ‘Eight years ago you 
were somewhat displeased when I declined disputing with you upon 
points which are beyond the reach of human intellect—telling you that 
the great difference between us was, that you were then nineteen and 
I was eight-and-thirty.’®* Shelley, too, rejected more orthodox views, 


Quarterly Review, xv (January, 1817), pp. 540-541. 47 Tbid., p. 541. 

“8 The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 360. * Tbid., p. 363. 

5° Tbid., p. 359. See also his letter to Grosvenor Bedford in January, 1812: “I tell him 
all the difference between us is that he is nineteen, and I am thirty-seven. . . ."—The Life 


and Correspondence of Robert Southey, ut, 325-326. The remark seems to have annoyed 
Shelley at the time, for he repeated it in a letter to Elizabeth Hitchener on January 7, 
1812: “Southey did not think the reasoning conclusive; he has a very happy knack when 
truth goes against him, of saying: ‘Oh! when you are as old as I am, you will think with 
me,’ this talent he employed in the above instance. Nothing can well be more weak” — 
Julian Edition, vi, 235-236. He repeats it also to Godwin on January 16: “He says, 
‘You will think as I do when you are as old.’ I do not feel the least disposition to be Mr. 
S’s Proselyte”—Julian Edition, vi11, 244. See also Southey’s letter to Rickman quoted in 
White, Shelley, 1, 619. 
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not from half-knowledge only, but from “presumption” as well. In the 
sentence following that just quoted on Shelley’s rejection of Christianity, 
Southey comments: “How utterly unlike in this, and in every other 
respect to the superstitions and fables of men’s devices with which you in 
your presumptuousness have classed it.’”’® Further, Shelley adhered to 
these ideas not from “presumption” alone but also from “vanity’’: “Do 
not let any feeling of pride withhold you from acknowledging to yourself 
how grievously and fatally you have erred.’ 

That Southey was of the opinion that Shelley believed himself set on 
reforming the world”’ is implied in these letters, and stressed in the con- 
cluding sentence of his letter on Shelley to Bedford in 1812: “God help 
us! the world wants mending, though he did not set about it exactly in the 
right way.” 

Southey’s remarks on “disappointment” may possibly be intended as 
an answer to Shelley’s comment in his 1816 letter to Southey (quoted 
above) on the “disappointment of some youthful hopes,”™ (which is 
apparently intended as a delicate reference to the break-up of his mar- 
riage with Harriet, for whom, we might note, Southey had considerable 
admiration). Southey’s final comments that the cause for the “failure in 
life” of the young radical litterateurs is to be found in their own short- 
comings, and his plea that they “look into their hearts,” are parallel with 
passages in the letters, in which he emphasizes that the cause of Shelley’s 
“failure” in his married life is due to himself alone and urges him to the 
task of self-examination: “. . . ask your own heart, whether you have not 
been the whole, sole, and direct cause of her destruction.” And again: 
“...it appears that deadly as your principles have proved, they have 
not yet hardened your heart. Attend, I beseech you, to its warnings.’”™ 

If now, for purposes of convenience, we take these three paragraphs 
from Southey’s article together, we get the following rather striking 
similarities between the picture he gives there and his known conception 
of Shelley: the person under fire is a “youth of ardent mind” who is 
difficult to advise—Shelley was a “youth of ardent mind” whom Southey 
had tried to advise without success; the “youth” is an aspiring man of 


51 The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, p. 360. 

8 Tbid., p. 360. Southey is also hitting at Shelley’s “vanity” when in the final para- 
graph of his second letter he remarks that “any affliction which might bring you to a better 
mind would be a dispensation of mercy”—ibid., p. 365. 

53 The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, m1, 326. 

% To Robert Southey, March 7, 1816, Julian Edition, rx, 146. That Southey seems 
to have kept this letter is indicated by his comment during the controversy with Byron: 
“T have preserved his letters, together with copies of my own”—To the Editor of The 
Courier, December 8, 1824, Appendix I, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, 
vi, 397. 5 The Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline Bowles, pp. 364, 360. 
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letters—as was Shelley; he turns from literature to politics and entertains 
high hopes of “reforming the world”—as did Shelley; he becomes morally 
corrupt—as Southey believed Shelley had done also; he has no real 
knowledge of the great subjects upon which he writes—Southey levelled 
a similar charge against Shelley; he becomes an atheist—as did Shelley; 
his soul has been put in jeopardy as a result of his materialist philosophy 
and immoral actions—Southey believed this of Shelley also; he is some- 
how connected with suicide and its “fearful guilt”—Southey accused 
Shelley of being responsible for the suicide of Harriet; he has become, 
for Southey, an “‘object of compassion”—so, too, had Shelley; his writ- 
ings are immoral, blasphemous, and objects of abhorrence—so Southey 
regarded Shelley’s; he thinks he is “‘wiser than his elders’—Southey 
told Shelley that the only difference between them was that he was 
thirty-eight and Shelley nineteen; he has no real knowledge of the great 
issues he attempts to solve—Southey believed the same of Shelley; he is 
full of “presumption”—Southey attacked Shelley’s “presumptuousness”’; 
he has been “disappointed”—Shelley wrote of his early “disappoint- 
ment” to Southey; he is not only an atheist but also a revolutionist— 
Shelley informed Byron that, as a result of the trial, he had been publicly 
proclaimed “a REVOLUTIONIST and an Afheist’” ;** his “failure in 
life” is due to himself alone—Shelley’s failure in regard to his marriage 
is due to his own principles; if he examines his own heart he will realize 
that this is so—Shelley was urged to “ask your own heart” if he alone 
were not to blame. 

If we add to this the innuendoes in connection with the young French 
poet of “nineteen,” who was “‘disinherited,”’ careless in money matters, 
and entered radicalism without any real knowledge of what he was 
doing, and those on the dying French atheist, ‘‘wo# naturally wicked,” 
who calls on God, it is clear that the picture fits Southey’s conception of 
Shelley in rather extraordinary detail.” 

If we now look at Southey’s article as a whole, the following conclu- 
sions are indicated: the article is mainly an attack on the contemporary 
radical and reform movement, presented as a historical sketch of its 
“rise and progress” and listing three typical works illustrating the spirit 
of that movement on its title page, presumably as having provided its 
inspiration; in the midst of the article Southey includes three paragraphs 
containing veiled references to the author of one of these works, the 
Hermit of Marlow, alias Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


% To Lord Byron, January 17, 1817, Julian Edition, rx, 219. 

57 Shelley might also suspect covert references to himself in some of Southey’s other 
comments, especially those on atheists, e.g.: Quarterly Review, xv1 (January, 1817), 522, 
527, 528, 536-537. 
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One objection can be raised to this conclusion. When Shelley wrote to 
Southey in 1820 asking whether or not he was the author of the Quarterly 
review of the The Revolt of Islam, Southey repied: “I have never in any 
of my writings mentioned your name, or alluded to you even in the re- 
motest hint, either as a man or as an author.” If one accepts Southey’s 
declaration as true, then one must conclude that the resemblance be- 
tween the young “literary adventurer” in Southey’s article and the 
author of one of the pamphlets under consideration is the result of co- 
incidence. My own inclination is to discount Southey’s assertion, for it 
seems to me that he would not hestitate to prevaricate about his author- 
ship of an oblique attack, when it could never be proven that he had 
intended it to refer to Shelley, and especially when he was not being 
questioned about it at all, but about a review which he had not written. 
He prevaricated similarly in regard to his authorship of the article on 
parliamentary reform in the October, 1816, Quarterly, and was assailed 
for his duplicity by the Edinburgh Review: 

But, says Mr. Southey, you could not know, except by report, that I wrote the 
passage quoted from the Quarterly Review; and J will not tell you whether I 
wrote them or not. This, we think is not very manful; but it is sufficiently in- 


telligible. If Mr. Southey had not written these passages, he would have told us 
plainly enough. 


In his controversy with Byron in 1824 Southey attempted to misrepre- 
sent the nature of the 1820 correspondence between himself and Shelley— 
which was decidedly acrimonious in tone—indicating that it was es- 
sentially friendly.® 

If, however, one wishes to accept Southey’s statement at its face 
value, and to believe that the similarities brought out above are the result 
of a chain of rather strange coincidences, this does not invalidate the 
fact that Shelley, morbidly sensitive as he was to adverse criticism, com- 
ing across Southey’s remarks in an article listing his pamphlet at its head, 
would take them as directed at himself, even if Southey had not so in- 
tended them.® It is in this belief of Shelley’s that we have the most 


58 Edinburgh Review, xxvut (1817), 158. 

59 To the Editor of The Courier, December 8, 1824, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters 
and Journals, v1, 397. Nor should we forget Southey’s rather shabby treatment of Words- 
worth and Coleridge in 1798, when he published a damning review of the lyrical ballads 
before they appeared, without the knowledge of his friends, the authors. That Shelley 
himself had little faith in Southey’s integrity and willingness to admit he had been in the 
wrong, is clear from his comment: “I cannot hope that you will be candid enough to feel, 
or, if you feel, to own that you have done ill in accusing, even in your mind, an innocent 
and a persecuted man... .”—To Robert Southey, August 17, 1820, Julian Edition, x, 
205. 

*9 It seems likely that Shelley mentioned this 1817 article of Southey’s in his diatribe to 
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satisfactory explanation for his prompt attribution of two further anony- 
mous attacks in The Quarterly Review to Southey, and for that strong 
dislike of the Laureate that Shelley exhibits from 1817 until the year of 
his death. It is in this belief, too, that we have a clue to some rather 
interesting aspects of Shelley’s great elegy of 1821, Adonais. 


Shelley’s agitation over what he considered the persecution of Keats 
by the reviewers is well known. That it was largely motivated, as Pro- 
fessor Newman I. White suggests," by an identification of his own similar 
persecution with that of Keats can hardly be doubted. It seems to me, 
however, that it was not merely the reviewers in general of whom Shelley 
was thinking, but also and mainly, of Southey, a reviewer who, as we have 
noted, had spread gossip about him, who was the author of the 1817 
Quarterly article just quoted, and whom he believed to be the author of 
one further Quarterly article attacking him.” That Shelley thus identified 
himself with Keats and the attacks on Keats with Southey’s attacks on 
himself seems to be indicated, in the first instance, by a letter which he 
wrote to the editor of The Quarterly Review in the fall of 1820, protesting 





Crabb Robinson, for Robinson records among the main points of Shelley’s attack on 
Southey: “his pension and his laureateship, his early zeal and his recent virulence”—The 
Diaries of Henry Crabb Robinson, p. 212. When we inquire into what writings of Southey’s 
could be called “recent virulence” in November, 1817, we find that there are only two, the 
article in The Quarterly, which had appeared in April, and the Letter to William Smith, 
also published in April. 

It is not impossible that Shelley also has Southey in mind in his attack on critics in the 
preface to The Revolt of Islam. He is there attacking with an unusual bitterness “our great- 
est Poets” who, bribed with “worthless adulation,” have descended to a low species of 
criticism and become “accomplices in the daily murder of all genius.” Such comments in 
the works of a radical author, whether it be Hunt, Hazlitt, Byron, or Shelley can refer 
only to the perennial Tory trio of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. As neither Cole- 
ridge npr Wordsworth, however, had attacked Shelley, it seems not unlikely that he had 
Southey mainly in mind. For the relevant passages from the preface to The Revolt of 
Islam, written, it is important to note, in the fall of 1817, see Julian Edition, 1, 245. 

61 White, Shelley, 1, 296-297. 

62 Just when Shelley began to doubt whether Southey really was the author of the 
Quarterly review of The Revolt of Islam is not certain. That he was not convinced at the 
time of his second letter to Southey (August 17, 1820) that Southey was not the author 
seems indicated by his ironical comment: “I recollect expressing what contempt I felt, 
in the hope that you might meet the wretched hireling, who has so closely imitated your 
style as to deceive all but those who knew you into a belief that he was you”; and his re- 
mark already noted: “‘I cannot hope that you will be candid enough to feel, or, if you feel, 
to own that you have done ill in accusing, even in your mind, an innocent and a perse- 
cuted man. . . .”—Julian Edition, x, 203-205. On June 11, 1821, he writes to Ollier that 
he has “discovered” (wrongly) that the author was Milman, and on July 16, 1821, he in- 
forms Byron that he believes it to be either Milman or Gifford” —Julian Edition, x, 275, 
284. He may, therefore, have considered Southey as a possibility as late as June, 1821. 
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the Quarterly’s attack on Keats in the April, 1818, issue. This letter, 
however, begins—interestingly enough—not with a reference to Keats at 
all, but to the Quarterly’s attack on Shelley’s own Revolt of Islam: 


Should you cast your eye on the signature of this letter before you read the con- 
tents, you might imagine that they related to a slanderous paper which appeared 
in your Review some time since. I never notice anonymous attacks. The wretci; 
who wrote it has doubtless the additional reward of a consciousness of his motives, 
besides the thirty guineas a sheet, or whatever it is that you pay him... . I feel, 
in respect to the writer in question, that “I am there sitting, where he durst not 
soar.”’!% 


As this letter was written in a period when Shelley still believed, or at 
least professed that he believed, Southey to be the author of the Quar- 
terly review of The Revolt of Islam, it seems clear that by “the wretch who 
wrote it” he meant Southey. This is indicated also in the charge that the 
“wretch” is writing for pay, a charge which was most commonly launched 
at Southey by Whig and radical writers. (Peacock, for instance, lampoons 
him as “Mr. Feathernest” in Melincourt.)* It is indicated also in the 
extremely high rate of pay mentioned—thirty guineas a (printer’s) 
sheet—a price which one would expect only the Laureate to receive. 

Shelley then goes on in his letter to attack the persecutor of Keats, 
whom, as we shall see, literary rumor associated with Southey. It is, 
moreover, interesting to note that Shelley wrote this letter during the 
period of his controversy with Southey (summer and fall of 1820) and 
that he displays interest only in the Quarterly attack on Keats, and 
neglects the more vicious attack in Blackwood’s. Always it seems to be 
The Quarterly Review and always Southey. 

When, a few months later, he came to pen the preface to Adonais, we 
have a similar phenomenon; for there the evidence clearly indicates that 
he had Southey in mind as the critic whom he singles out for especial 
attack. One of the most striking pieces of evidence, and one which for 
some reason seems to have been overlooked by Shelley’s critics, is that 
Southey himself declared that Shelley was attacking him in this preface: 


In the preface to his Monody on Keats, Shelley, as I have been informed, asserts 
that I was the author of the criticism in the Quarterly Review upon that young 
man’s poems, and that his death was occasioned by it. There was a degree of 
meanness in this (especially considering the temper and tenour of our cor- 


8 To William Gifford (?) November, 1820), Julian Edition, x, 218. 

* Byron and Hazlitt never tire of making similar charges. See, for instance, Don Juan, 
m1, 80; Thomas Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron (London, 1824), p. 238; “Appendix 
to The Two Foscari,” quoted in Appendix I, The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, 
v1, 388. For Hazlitt see The Collected Works of William Haslit#t, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold 
Glover (London, 1902), m1, 202, 203, 222. 
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respondence) which I was not then prepared to expect from Shelley, for that he 
believed me to be the author of that paper, I certainly do not believe.“ 


When we turn to Shelley’s discarded first draft of the preface, we find 
some confirmation of Southey’s statement, for Shelley there writes of 
the attackers of Keats: 


At what gnat did they strain here after having swallowed all those camels? Mr. 
Southey and Mr. Gifford well knew what true poetry is; Mr. Southey especially, 
who has edited the remains of Kirke White, knows; they could not have been 
mistaken with respect to the indications afforded by portions of this poem of 
such astonishing descriptive power which they will have observed in the Hyperion. 
Surely such men as these hold their repute cheap in permitting to their sub- 
ordinate associates so great a licence, not of praise which can do little mischief, 
but of censure which may destroy—and has destroyed one of the noblest speci- 
mens of the workmanship of God.* 


It is clear that Shelley held Southey and Gifford responsible for the 
attack on Keats on the grounds that even though neither of them might 
actually have penned it, they were the directing figures in Quarterly 
literary policy. That Shelley, moreover, is thinking rather of Southey 
than of Gifford seems also to be indicated in the use of the phrase “Mr. 
Southey especially,” and by the fact that Shelley nowhere exhibits a 
hatred of Gifford sufficient to produce a diatribe of this nature. (In fact, 
he seems even to have considerable respect for Gifford.)*’ Shelley does, 
however,—for instance, in his letter of August 17, 1820—exhibit a hatred 
of Southey quite adequate to produce such an attack, and, indeed, 
Southey is the only critic whom Shelley mentions at all continuously in 
his works and letters in such a strain of opprobrium as this.®* If, then, 
Shelley considered Southey as mainly responsible for the review of 
Endymion, it is more likely that he would attack Southey the ringleader, 
rather than the mere “subordinate associate’? who had been given the 
task of penning the article. 

Let us now place beside the above excerpt from Shelley’s discarded 


% To the Editor of The Courier, December 8, 1824, quoted in Appendix 1, The Works of 
Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, v1, 397, n. Italics Southcy’s. 

* Cancelled passages of Adonais, Julian Edition, n, 407. 

87 See Shelley’s letter to William Gifford, ? November, 1820, Julian Edition, x, 218. 
See also his comments on Gifford in his letter to Hunt of December 22, 1818—Julian 
Edition, x, 10. Shelley may have been influenced by Byron’s admiration for Gifford. 

88 For some of Shelley’s adverse comments on Southey see his letters to Hunt of De- 
cember 22, 1818, and November 2, 1819—Julian Edition, x, 9-10, 103; and his letters to 
Southey of June 26 and August 17, 1820—Julian Edition, x, 178, 203-205. Shelley also 
wrote a fragmentary verse diatribe on Southey entitled Satire on Satire, and took some 
blows at him in Swell foot the Tyrant (1. i. 37-38, and possibly also in 1. i. 365-371, and u. i. 
25-30), and A Defence of Poetry—Julian Edition, vu, 138. 
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first draft of the preface the passage which corresponds to it in the final 
draft: 


If may well be said that these wretched men know not what they do. They scatter 
their insults and their slanders without heed as to whether the poisoned shaft 
lights on a heart made callous by many blows or one like Keats’s composed of 
more penetrable stuff. One of their associates is, to my knowledge, a most base 
and unprincipled calumniator. . . . What gnat did they strain at here after hav- 
ing swallowed all those camels? Against what woman taken in adultery dares the 
foremost of these literary prostitutes to cast his opprobrious stone? Miserable man! 
you, one of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of the noblest specimens of 
the workmanship of God. Nor shall it be your excuse, that murderer as your are, 
you have spoken daggers, but used none.*® 


The indication from a comparison between these two drafts is clearly 
that by “these wretched men” Shelley means mainly Gifford and 
Southey, and that by the “foremost of these literary prostitutes’ and 
“the miserable man” he means Southey. 

That this is indeed so is apparently given rather dramatic confirmation 
by the following passage from Shelley’s letter to Southey of August 17, 
1820: 


You accuse me, on what evidence I cannot guess, of guili—a bold word, sir, 
this, and one which would have required me to write to you in another tone had 
you addressed it to anyone except myself. Instead, therefore, of refraining from 
Retin ge , ss ‘ 

judging that you be not judged,” you not only judge but condemn, and that to 
a punishment which its victim must be either among the meanest or the loftiest 
not to regard as bitterer than death. But you are such a pure one as Jesus Christ 
found not in all Judea to throw the first stone against the woman taken in adultery!” 


Shelley here directly assails Southey as “‘such a pure one as Jesus Christ 
found not in all Judea to throw the first stone against the woman taken 
in adultery.” In the preface he attacks “‘the foremost of these literary 
prostitutes” in the same terms. 

Even without this parallel in phrasing, however, the most likely inter- 
pretation of “the foremost of these literary prostitutes,” coming in the 
work of an anti-Tory writer is that it refers to Southey, who, as Laureate, 
was the foremost literary supporter of the Tory administration.” The 
phrase reiterates the old Whig and radical charge that Southey had sold 

*° Preface to Adonais, Julian Edition, 1, 387-388. 

70 Julian Edition, x, 203-205. Shelley italicizes “guilt.” 

71 In one of Hazlitt’s attacks on Southey in The Examiner, of which Shelley was a regu- 
lar reader, he speaks of the Laureate as “decked out in the trappings of his prostitution” 
and comments that “A woman is more liable to prostitute her person at nineteen—a man 


is more likely to prostitute his understanding at forty”’—‘“The Courier and ‘The Wat 
Tyler’,” The Collected Works of William Hazlitt, m1, 203, 202. 
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himself to the court, and is the same as that aimed by Shelley at the 
“wretch” and his “thirty guineas a sheet’’—i.e. Southey himself—in the 
letter to The Quarterly just quoted.” 

Nor was Shelley alone in his belief that Southey was responsible for the 
attack on Keats. That literary gossip had circulated rumors to this 
effect is indicated in a letter to The Morning Chronicle of October 3, 1818, 
signed J. S.—John Scott or James Smith?—which suggests Southey as 
one of the most likely authors of the Endymion review.” It is well-known, 
too, that Byron in “Who Killed John Keats?” similarly mentions Southey 
as one of the most likely authors of the attack.” 

If now, we turn to the poem itself, we find the same phenomenon as in 
the preface. Shelley makes an attack upon Tory reviewers—the “herded 
wolves” the “obscene ravens,” the “vultures to the conqueror’s banner 
true’””*—and then narrows down this attack to one particular reviewer: 


Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh! 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown. .. . 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’er flow; 

Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee; 

Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now. 


7 See also Shelley’s letter to Southey of June 26, 1820, where he hints that Southey is 
a “wretched hireling”—Julian Edition, x, 178. 

73 Quoted in The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton Forman (New York, 1935), 
p. 221. 

% It is interesting to note that in Byron’s little jingle: 

Who shot the arrow? 
The poet-priest Milman 
(So ready to kill man), 
Or Southey, or Barrow.— 
the only name that is not inserted for obvious reasons of rhyme is Southey’s. 

It seems likely that Byron was influenced in his belief by Shelley. On August 6, 1821, 
Shelley visited Byron at Ravenna and sat up until five in the morning talking with him. 
On August 7, we find Byron, who previously had been sceptical on the point, writing with 
assurance to Murray of “poor Keats now slain by the Quarterly Review” —The Works of 
Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, v, 338. Shelley had attempted to convince Byron pre- 
viously in his letter of April 16, though not at that time, apparently, with complete 
success. % Adonats, 244-246. 
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Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 
Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. . . .” 


If the reviewer under attack in the preface is Southey, then the re- 
viewer under attack here, in the poem itself, is unquestionably Southey 
also. And this is, indeed, indicated clearly by the similarity in conception 
and phrasing between the two attacks. The “miserable man .. . one of 
the meanest,”’ of the preface, who has “destroyed one of the noblest 
specimens of the workmanship of God’ becomes in the poem the “‘note- 
less blot on a remembered name,” the “nameless worm” who has killed 
the immortal poet. The “murderer” of the preface becomes the “viperous 
murderer” of the poem. 

There are, moreover, two independent pieces of evidence in favor of 
this conclusion. Shelley, in the poem as well as in the preface,” intimately 
identifies himself and his literary persecution with Keats and Keats’s 
persecution. In view of this, it is interesting to note that in the above 
stanzas Shelley writes of the reviewer who attacked Keats, “Thou canst 
not soar where he is sitting now,” and that in his letter to The Quarterly 
of the previous year (quoted above) he had written of himself and the 
reviewer of The Revolt of Islam (whom he then believed to be Southey), 
“But I feel, in respect to the writer in question, that ‘I am there sitting, 
where he durst not soar’.’’’§ 

An even more interesting parallel occurs in Byron’s comments on 
Southey as recorded by Medwin when Byron was Shelley’s neighbor at 
Pisa a few months after the composition of Adonais:"* 

I might well say he [Southey] had impudence enough, if he could confess such 
infamy. I say nothing of the critique itself on ‘Foliage’; with the exception of a 
few sonnets, it was unworthy of Hunt. But what was the object of that article? 
I repeat, to vilify and scatter his dark and devilish insinuations against me and 
others. Shame on the man who could wound an already bleeding heart,—be 
barbarous enough to revive the memory of a fatal event that Shelley was per- 
fectly innocent of,—and found scandal on falsehood! Shelley taxed him with 
writing that article some years ago; and he had the audacity to admit that he had 
treasured up some opinions of Shelley’s, ten years before; when he was on a visit 
at Keswick, and had made a note of them at the time. But his bag of venom was 


% Adonais, 316-319, 325-333, 334-337. 

™ As Professor White indicates—Shelley, 1, 296-297. 

78 Adapted from Milton, Paradise Lost, tv, 828-829. 

7 This conversation must have taken place sometime between Medwin’s arrival at 
Pisa in November, 1821, and Shelley’s departure the following April, probably—from its 
place in Medwin’s narrative—closer to the first than the last of these dates. Adonais was 
completed in June, 1821. 
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not full; it is the nature of the reptile. Why does a viper have a poison-tooth, or the 
scorpion claws?*° 


The striking parallel between these final comments of Byron on 
Southey, and Shelley’s comments on the “viperous murderer”—“To 
spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow”’—most probably indicates that 
the two poets had talked over Shelley’s attack in Adonais, and had talked 
it over as an attack directed at Southey.™ 

Horace Smith, also, seems to have understood the attack on the critic 
to be aimed at Southey. On receiving a copy of Adonais he commented 
to Shelley: It reminded me of ‘Lycidas,’ more from the similarity of the 
subject than anything in the mode of treatment. 

You must expect a fresh stab from Southey whenever he has an op- 
portunity.” 

Shelley’s stigmatization of the “‘viperous murderer” in the poem con- 
tinues, and rises to a climax in the stanzas in which he is commanded to 
go to Rome and there crawl before the tomb of the genius he has mur- 
dered: 

Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, come forth, 
Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 
Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth... . 


... too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of a tomb.* 


If all the above facts in relation to both the preface and the poem are 
taken together, it seems clear that Southey is the reviewer whom Shelley 
is attacking in Adonais.“ That distrust and hatred of Southey, and 


% Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron, pp. 182-183. The “infamy” mentioned in the 
first sentence refers to Southey’s circulation of the story of Shelley’s signing “‘Atheos”’ 
in the guest-book at Mont Anvert. 

8! The comment “wound an already bleeding heart” may be an echo of Shelley’s descrip- 
tion of himself in the poem as one stabbed by a spear which “Vibrated, as the ever-beating 
heart Shook the weak hand that grasped it”—Adonais, 294-295. 

® Letter to Shelley, Aug. 30, 1821. Shelley and Mary, m1, 690. 

88 Adonais, 415-417, 455-458. 

™ Shelley may or may not have seen Southey’s attack on him and Byron in the preface 
to The Vision of Judgment before writing Adonais. The following dates, however, seem 
rather suggestive: Shelley had heard of Keats’s death (February 23) at least by April 16— 
when he wrote of it to Byron; but he probably did not begin Adonais until late in May or 
early in June—To John and Maria Gisborne, June 5, 1821, Julian Edition, x, 270. The 
Vision of Judgment was published on April 11, and so, if sent to Shelley, would have ar- 
rived sometime late in May. Byron, at any rate, had a copy, for by September 4 he had 
completed a reply to Southey, and he may well have sent on to Shelley a work in which 
they were linked as fellow villains. 
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especially Southey in conjunction with attacks in The Quarterly Review, 
which we have already traced, came to a dramatic culmination in 
Adonais and its preface, as Shelley not only projected himself partially 
into the character of Keats, but also linked the persecution of Keats by 
The Quarterly and (he seemed determined to believe) by Southey, with 
his own similar persecution. From 1817 until 1821 Shelley was, it seems 
to me, seeking an occasion to answer Southey’s veiled and rather under- 
handed attack on the Hermit of Marlow in the January, 1817, Quarterly. 
With the death of Keats—whose persecution he had as early as the fall 
of 1820 linked with his own—he found his opportunity to make an attack 
of the nature he desired, as veiled and as indirect as that which Southey 
had made on him. 
KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 


Indiana University 





XXXI 


SOURCES FOR POE’S ARTHUR GORDON PYM, 
“HANS PFAAL,” AND OTHER PIECES 


T is probable that much yet remains to be understood about Poe’s 
interest in science, in the South Pole, and in stories of the cosmic- 
voyage type, an interest manifested as early as ““Hans Pfaal” and as late 
as Eureka. The sources proposed in this article throw light on this 
interest. 
I. ARTHUR GORDON PYM 


That Poe drew upon a large number of sources in the construction of 
Arthur Gordon Pym has been demonstrated. The opening chapters are 
generally believed autobiographical. Once Pym is at sea, the narrative 
concerns mutiny, shipwreck, and famine. Professor McKeithan demon- 
strated the large extent of Poe’s indebtedness for this part of his voyage 
to The Mariner’s Chronicle.! He demonstrated also that the portion which 
deals with the South Seas is taken largely from Morrell’s A Narrative of 
Four Voyages.*? Poe mentions Captain Cook’s A Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, from which he drew details.* Professor Rhea has pointed out the 
extent of Poe’s indebtedness to J. N. Reynolds’s speech in the House of 
Representatives.‘ 


Poe’s indebtedness to these sources is chiefly for piecemeal develop- 
ment, or elaboration of details. None of them indicates the whole plan of 
the novel or suggests what Poe may have had in mind for the unfinished 
portion. Professor Almy, however, has demonstrated a connection be- 
tween Arthur Gordon Pym and Symmes’s theory of the hollow earth.’ 


1D. M. McKeithan, “Two Sources of Poe’s ‘Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym’,” Texas 
Studies in English, No. 13 (July 8, 1933), 116-137. 2 Tbid., p. 137. 

® Robert Lee Rhea, “Some Observations on Poe’s Origins,” Texas Studies in English, 
No. 10 (July 8, 1930), 135-146. * Tbid., p. 135. 

5 Robert F. Almy, “J. N. Reynolds: A Brief Biography with Particular Reference to 
Poe and Symmes,” The Colophon, New Series, u, No. 2 (Winter, 1937), 227-245. Symmes’s 
theory made a good deal of noise in the 1820’s. In 1818 Captain John Cleves Symmes of 
Ohio issued a circular to institutions of learning in Europe and America stating that the 
earth is hollow and open at the poles. In 1823, he petitioned Congress to send an exploring 
expedition to test his theory, and got twenty-five affirmative votes. With James McBride 
as collaborator he published in 1826 Symmes Theory of Concentric Spheres. In 1827 he 
lectured at Union College, where he met Jeremiah N. Reynolds and converted him tem- 
porarily to the theory. 

Symmes believed the earth is composed of five hollow, concentric spheres, with spaces 
between each, and habitable upon both convex and concave surfaces. At the North Pole, 
he supposed an opening four thousand miles in diameter; at the South, six thousand. The 
sea extends through the openings, and seals, whales, and fish pass through. Around each 
opening is a hoop of ice, but within the hoop the climate is mild and even hot. Ocean 
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Professor Almy did not suppose a fictional source. Most probably Poe 
did have general acquaintance with Symmes’s theory. But a great many 
parallels show that his specific source for the Symmesian material was a 
novel, Symzonia, by Captain Adam Seaborn.’ This novel, erroneously 
described in most bibliographical references’ as a burlesque on Symmes’s 
theory, was published in 1820, before Symmes’s theory was widely 
known; it is not a burlesque, but a utopistic development® of Symmes’s 
theory, describing an adventure into the hollow interior of the earth. 

Whether Poe meant to follow Symzonia by taking Pym into the interior 
of the earth must remain conjecture, with, I think, more evidence pro 
than con. But parallels between Symzonia and Arthur Gordon Pym 
demonstrate that Poe was using Symzonia as a source. Over and over 
again, Pym promises scientific discoveries that will amaze the world. 
Symzonia opens with this promise.*® Poe refers to Cook to substantiate 





currents flow into the openings; volcanoes fringe the openings in some places; the Aurora 
Borealis appears in the south. Sunlight is refracted into the hollow earth because of the 
inclination of the poles. 

The connection with Poe (says Almy) seems to be through Reynolds and Poe’s brother 
Henry. In 1827, Symmes and Reynolds went out together on a lecture tour. They soon 
separated, and Reynolds went on to Baltimore and lectured there. Edgar was not there 
but Henry was. Almy, on the basis of these facts, conjectures that Henry, excited by 
Reynolds’s lectures, probably in turn excited Edgar. Henry may have communicated with 
Edgar in Boston in 1827 or have talked with him in 1829. 

After Symmes died in 1829, Reynolds apparently gave up Symmes’s theory, but he 
continued to be interested in exploration of South Polar regions. In 1834 he addressed 
Congress. Poe reviewed the address. The address was fifteen hundred words long; Poe 
used seven hundred of them in Arthur Gordon Pym (see Rhea, op. cit.). Reynolds was 
often engaged in controversy, and Poe wrote much in defense of Reynolds, especially 
an article in Graham’s Magazine in 1843 not yet collected in Poe’s Works; see “A Brief 
Account of the Discoveries and Results of the United States’ Exploring Expedition. New 
Haven. B. L. Hamlen,” Graham’s Magazine, xxi, No. 3 (Sept., 1843), 164-165. Reynolds 
practised law in New York after 1841 during the time Poe lived there. Whether they met 
personally is not known, though a good deal of conjecture has been based upon the fact 
that Reynolds’s name was the last upon Poe’s lips as he lay dying. See also John Wells 
Peck, ‘Symmes’ Theory,”’ Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, xvim (1909), 
28-42. 

* Captain Adam Seaborn (pseud.? perhaps Symmes himself), Symzonia; A Voyage of 
Discovery (New York: J. Seymour), 1820. A relationship between Symzonia and Arthur 
Gordon Pym was first suggested, though not fully developed, by Professor Theodore Hunt 
in Le Roman Américain (Paris, 1937), pp. 82-83. 

7 See, for instance, the Library of Congress catalogue card. 

8 Probably the first full-blown American utopia. See Nelson F. Adkins, “An Early 
American Story of Utopia,’’ Colophon, New Series, 1, No. 1 (Summer, 1935), 123-132. 
This article says that [Mrs. Mary Griffith’s] “Three Hundred Years Hence” in Camper- 
down; or, News from our Neighbourhood ... (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, 
1836)—is the first American utopia. Symzonia is sixteen years earlier. 

® P. 13—the opening page of the narrative. 
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certain findings in the South Seas. Symzonia refers to Cook for exactly 
the same purpose.’® As Pym comes to a close, distant volcanoes are de- 
scribed. Symzonia describes no volcanoes, but the land discovered just 
inside the rim is mountainous, and islands on the rim are volcanic in 
origin." 

When Pym is on board the Jane Guy, Captain Guy sails southward in 
search of some islands called the Auroras, reported to have been dis- 
covered in 1762 and since seen by several navigators. Their precise loca- 
tion is given in the fifty-second parallel of latitude. On the other hand, 
various other navigators have visited the spot and reported that no 
islands were there. Determined to find out, Captain Guy sails over the 
exact spot and sights no land of any kind.” After this disappointment, he 
then sets out to look for some other islands similarly in dispute in latitude 
sixty. He cruises for three days over the spot, but finds no traces of any 
islands."* Poe’s reason for interrupting his story to describe these searches 
is obscure. But Symzonia provides the key to what Poe was doing at this 
point. When Captain Seaborn sails over the rim of the earth without tell- 
ing his officers where he is going, they figure the latitude and find them- 
selves not where they thought, but quite far to the north. 


November 21st, 1817, [says Seaborn] the sun’s altitude corrected for refraction 
placed us in a more northern Jatitude than we had left, which my officers con- 
sidered as evidence of our having passed the pole and made some progress north- 
ward, and they accordingly congratulated me on the occasion. I knew better, 
and was perfectly aware that if the poles were open, of which I had no doubt, we 
must necessarily change our apparent latitude by observation very fast; and on 
turning the edge of the opening have a vertical sun, an equal division of day 
and night, and all the phenomena of the equator. 


In Symzonia, when Captain Seaborn is on the rim near latitude ninety, 
the first mate is positive they are in latitude twenty-eight. Poe seems to 
be preparing a mystification, with the intention of later coming upon the 
very islands that were not there in the very latitude that Guy had ex- 
plored. The explanation might eventually come out that they had gone 
over the rim of the world and that the navigators originally reporting 
the islands had almost discovered the internal world—without knowing it. 

In Pym just before the Jane Guy reaches the island of black natives, 
the voyagers pick up: 
... the carcass of a singular-looking land-animal. It was three feet in length, and 
but six inches in height, with four very short legs, the feet armed with claws of 

10 P, 38. 11 See pp. 83-84, 99, and 217. 

12 James A. Harrison, ed., The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1902), m1, 162-164. Hereafter I shall refer to this edition as 
Works. 8 Tbid., m1, 165. “Pp. 76. 
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a brilliant scarlet, and resembling coral in substance. The body was covered 
with a straight silky hair, perfectly white. The tail was peaked like that of a rat, 
and about a foot and a half long. The head resembied a cat’s, with the exception 
of the ears—these were flapped like the ears of a dog. The /eeth were of the same 
brilliant scarlet as the claws. 


Captain Seaborn likewise discovers the carcass of a strange animal on the 
land he reaches just before he goes over the rim. The difference between 
the imaginative fecundity of Poe and Seaborn" is indicated in the com- 
monplace nature of the carcass in Symzonia as compared with that in 
Pym. The carcass is simply: 


. .. Some enormous bones, possible of a whale, which . . . might at some former 
period have got on shore in this high latitude, after the fashion of the other 
visitants from the internal world. As they were very large I called them mammoth 
bones of course, had them all carefully taken on board, and packed in boxes, as 
an invaluable acquisition to the scientific world.!” 


Similarly, just before Pym and his group get to the island of the black 
natives they discover: 


. .. half-buried in a pile of loose stones, a piece of wood, which seemed to have 
formed the prow of a canoe. There had been evidently some attempt at carving 
on it, and Captain Guy fancied that he made out the figure of a tortoise, but 
the resemblance did not strike me very forcibly.'* 


This discovery parallels one that Seaborn makes on the first land he 
reaches in the internal world: 


I found part of the frame of a vessel of some sort, of about one hundred tons 
burthen, the form of which satisfied me that it was no drift from the external 
world. The stem raked inwards, instead of out, as we construct them, giving the 
forward part of the vessel the form of a double ploughshare. . . . But the most 
singular part was a piece of planking, which remained attached to the frame, and 
which was actually sewed on with a white elastic wire.!® 


In this instance, the discovery in Symzonia is stranger than that in Pym, 
but Poe probably intended his major wonders to come later.”° But both 
items are prows; both focus upon a loose piece of wood with something 
strange about it. 

In Pym Captain Guy plans to sail on southward from the island of 


18 Works, m1, 179-180. 

16 In general, except for its one bold imagination of a world inside the earth, Symzonia 
is bare and matter-of-fact. One may surmise that Poe was struck by the possibilities in the 
basic idea, but that he had to go elsewhere (see the sources cited supra) for details to create 
the emotional reality he desired. 

17 P, 69. 18 Works, mm, 177. 19 P, 87. 

20 See the many promises of wonders to come, Works, 11, 109, and passim. 
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black natives, but to leave part of his crew there to prepare a cargo of 
béche de mere. Houses are erected for this crew to spend the winter; 
Captain Guy plans to return for the men and the cargo. In Symzonia 
Captain Seaborn leaves a crew on the island at the entrance to the in- 
ternal world to engage in sealing. He builds them houses for the winter; 
and when he returns he picks them up along with the enormous number 
of seal-skins they have acquired. 

In Pym, after the massacre of Captain Guy and his party, the black 
islanders attack and burn the ship. They ignite the gunpowder, and there 
is a terrific explosion. It frightens them beyond all damage done—which 
is enormous. They set up a shout of “Tekeli-li! Tekeli-lil’’ which Poe 
later says applies to all things white and seems to refer to a land beyond 
the point where the novel breaks off. The blacks discover the carcass of 
the strange animal (presumably, even without the suggestion of Sym- 
zonia, from the land beyond), exhibit abject fear of it, stake out a circle 
around it, and scream, “Tekeli-lt! Tekeli-li!”’ 

A passage in Symzonia suggests an explanation for this strange be- 
havior. The white Internals had set up a Utopia by driving away mem- 
bers of their society who exhibited anti-social traits. These exiles had 
departed to the lands at the rim of the internal world, where, because 
they were exposed to constant sunshine, they had become black. The 
white Internals kept them in fear by means of a great flying machine 
that produced intense flames and threw them, like flame-throwers, for 
half a mile. To the extent that Poe planned to follow Symzonia, the 
flaming explosion followed by the discovery of the strange carcass sug- 
gested to the black natives (who correspond to the blackened exiles of 
Symzonia at this point) the flame-throwing apparatus of the Internals— 
and the carcass, apparently from the inner world, clinched the identifica- 
tion. 

Another parallel is that Captain Seaborn stops his story for several 

pages to describe in picturesque detail a colony of penguins. He describes 
their cities and the nests in the cities, with regular streets between the 
nests. He describes the appearance of the penguins in detail. He describes 
how they walk: 
... bolt upright, with a firm step like a grenadier, and have the appearance, when 
formed in squadrons, of soldiers, in a uniform of black coats, white underdress, 
and black gaiters ... they parade in regular order. They then march off, two 
abreast, and in close order, preceded by a leader, to the diving place. 


He describes how some of them keep watch, while others swim and dive. 
When the leader lands, they form in regular order, march to the square, in the 
same manner as they left it, divide into squadrons, and file off to their respec- 
tive stations to relieve guard. 
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Poe likewise stops his narrative to describe the penguins. His description 
includes albatrosses, and he evidently uses an additional source for de- 
tails. But the following portion of the description seems to echo a figure 
of speech from Symzonia: 


At the same time a crowd of penguins are to be observed, some passing to and 
fro in narrow alleys, and some marching with the military strut so peculiar to 
them, around the general promenade ground which encircles the rookery.” 


According to Symmes’s theory, the verge of descent into the interior 
of the earth comes, at the South Pole, at about ninety degrees of latitude. 
Pym and Peters escape from the black natives into a latitude exceeding 
eighty-four degrees.” 

In Symzonia, beyond a hoop of ice, the polar regions are warm. Sea- 
born’s sailors even complain of the excessive heat of the region at the 
polar opening.” Poe goes to great pains to show that Captain Morrell 
and others found the Antarctic Circle warm, especially beyond the sixty- 
fifth latitude.“ The farther south they went, the warmer the temperature 
became.” After Pym and Peters leave the island of black natives, they 
experience increasingly warm weather.” Below latitude eighty-four even 
the water is warm.”’ At the very end of the story, “the heat of the water 
was extreme, even unpleasant to the touch.’”* And finally, “the hand 
could no longer be endured within it.”* 


%1 The digression describing the penguins takes up pp. 30-34 in Symzonia; it takes up 
Works, m1, 155-157, in Arthur Gordon Pym. Poe did not follow Seaborn’s phrasing and 
evidently did not rely upon Seaborn for details. The “cities” differ. Seaborn described only 
penguins, their nests, and their habits; Poe described both penguins and albatrosses, the 
latter nesting in the same “city” as the penguins. It seems likely that Poe got his idea for 
the digression and a figure of speech from Symzonia, but got his details elsewhere. In gen- 
eral, Poe’s use of Symzonia suggests that he read the book and held its story in mind, but 
did not consult it for phrasing. The unimaginative flatness of the style, the absence of any- 
thing like emotional color in the book may have both stimulated Poe to follow the story 
and turned him away from its phrasing. The imaginative possibilities in the basic idea may 
have excited Poe to tell the same story, but to tell it more vividly. His adding of the 
albatross (of romantic connotation) to the penguin-colony seems typical. 

2 Cf. [Jeremiah N. Reynolds?] “A Review of ‘Symmes’s Theory of Concentric Spheres. 
...’ By a Citizen of the United States,” The American Quarterly Review, 1, No. 1 (March, 
1827), 235-253 (attributed to Reynolds by Robert F. Almy, op. cit.), and Works, m1, 236. 

3 P. 84, % Works, mm, 169. 

% Tbid., m1, 177. % Tbid., m1, 236. 27 Tbid., m1, 238. 28 Tbid., m1, 240. 

2° Tbid., 11, 241. In both Symmes’s theory and Reynolds’s address to Congress strong 
ocean currents are indicated (Rhea, op. cit., p. 137). In Pym, a noticeable current, “setting 
southwardly at the rate of half a mile per hour’’ is encountered in latitude eighty-one; it 
soon increases in rate to three-quarters of a mile per hour (Works, m1, 175). A little later, 
soundings show it to be a mile per hour (Works, m1, 179). After Pym and Peters leave the 
island, they are caught in a “very strong current.” (Works, 111, 238.) A little later they find 
themselves “hurrying on to the southward, under the influence of a powerful current.” 
(Works, m1, 240). 
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Another characteristic of the region that Pym and Peters approach is 
the curious whiteness: the milky water, the white flakes that fall into it, 
the snow-white birds, the black man’s fear of everything white, and 
finally the great white mist and the vast white figure. Mrs. Mozelle 
Allen traces this contrast of black natives and the white land beyond to 
a passage in Voltaire that states it as a law of nature that white and black 
are eternal enemies.*® We need not look to Voltaire for the source of this 
idea. In Symzonia the inhabitants of the internal world are extremely 
white; their buildings are white and their garments are white. Seaborn 
says that: 


I am considered fair for an American, and my skin was always in my own country 
thought to be one of the finest and whitest. But when one of the internals placed 
his arm, always exposed to the weather, by the side of [the inside of my arm, 
(which was always excluded from the sun,)] . . . the difference was truly mortify- 
ing. I was not a white man, compared with him. 


The cloth of their garments, “being exquisitely white . . . corresponds 
admirably with the delicate complexions of the people.”*? Poe apparently 
gets the whiteness from Symzonia, but he adds something mystic to the 
“realism” of that book: white mists, white volcanoes, milky water.* 


80 ““Poe’s Debt to Voltaire,” Texas Studies in English, No. 15, pp. 68-69. 

81 P, 110; the phrase inside brackets is taken from an earlier position in the paragraph. 

2 P. 160. 

% As Pym and Peters were drawn southward, they approached a region of white vapor 
that flared up in “all the wild variations of the Aurora Borealis.”” And then we come to the 
very end of the book: 

The darkness had materially increased, relieved only by the glare of the water thrown 

back from the white curtain before us. Many gigantic and pallidly white birds flew con- 

tinuously now from beyond the veil, and their scream was the eternal Tekeli-li/ as they 
retreated from our vision. .. . And now we rushed into the embraces of the cataract, 
where a chasm threw itself open to receive us. But there arose in our pathway a shrouded 
human figure, very far larger in its proportions than any dweller among men. And the 

hue of the skin of the figure was of the perfect whiteness of the snow. (Works, m1, 238 

and 242.) 

Here I believe Poe is making use, at least in part, of the Magellanic clouds described in 
Symmes’s theory. 

They are three in number, of an irregular shape, and observed by night in the South 

Atlantic, and the south-east parts of the Pacific oceans, (reversed from New-Holland 

and New-Zealand,) but never visible in the eastern parts of the Indian ocean: their 

colour is like that of far-distant mountains, on which the sun is shining. . . . They are 
stationary, appearing perpetually fixed at a certain height, and in a particular situation. 

({Reynolds?], op. cit., p. 252). 

Symmes said that these Magellanic clouds are: 

... the reflections in the sky of New Zealand, New Holland, and Van Dieman’s land 

seen across the rim! As the planets reflect light, so do these great continental islands. 

They are located just about on the southern verge or rim. To one . . . looking across the 

verge or polar opening the reflections of these lands in the sky present the phenomena 

known as the Magellanic clouds. (Peck, op. cit., p. 37.) 
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These resemblances show that Poe used Symzonia as a source. They 
suggest to me very strongly that the sources previously cited were sources 
for elaboration of details, but that Poe’s general plan was based on 
Symzonia. 

In the foregoing, I sought to exclude conjecture and to draw only that 
conclusion clearly indicated by the evidence. But Poe’s use of Symzonia 
suggests some tentative conclusions—or surmises—for which explicit 
evidence is lacking. 

It seems likely that several times during the construction of Arthur 
Gordon Pym Poe changed the direction of his story according to the 
source he was following at the moment, but that his basic intention was 
always to follow the plan of Symzonia by taking Pym into a world inside 
the earth. Evidence of change of plan is everywhere through the book. 
Originally Poe planned for Pym and Augustus (not Peters) to adventure 
together. At the point in the story describing how Pym escaped from the 
hold of the ship, it is said that Augustus heard Pym when he dropped a 
bottle and came to his rescue. But Poe writes: 


Many years elapsed, however, before I was aware of this fact. A natural shame 
and regret for his weakness and indecision prevented Augustus from confiding to 
me at once.™ 


But “many years elapsed”’ makes no sense, for Augustus is dead within a 
few months. When Augustus is dead, Peters becomes Pym’s companion. 
This is not the original plan, for Peters is at first characterized as half- 
insane, queer, and frightful. Later he is resolute, wise, and commonplace 
—apparently the réle intended for Augustus. At the time Poe wrote of 
the islands reported by some ships, but unable to be found in the given 
latitude, he said nothing of a region of mist—and apparently had not 
planned it. Peters and Pym drift alone into the southern ocean on the 
wreck of their ship. Then there is an interlude in two parts—the peaceful 
part in which they are picked up by the Jane Guy, followed by the 
violent part that destroys everybody in the party except Peters and Pym 
and leaves them again as they were, drifting alone to the south. The 
change of plan occurs where Pym and Peters are picked up and (following 
Symzonia) Captain Guy prepares to sail into the polar regions, leaving 
men behind to collect béche de mere among the peaceful black natives; 
then the plan returns to Pym and Peters alone. 

These changes are apparently related to the sources Poe was using for 
the elaboration of details. The book opens, like Symzonia, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, but as Poe reads the Mariner’s Chronicle, it seems to get out of 
hand with unreal horrors. Then apparently as Poe reads Morrell and 


* Works, m1, 64, 
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Reynolds, he brings the novel back to the matter-of-fact—and proceeds 
along the route of Symzonia, somewhat embellished. The black natives 
are peaceful, sub-Utopian people.® Then Poe reads Arabia Peiraea and 
apparently in excitement about the Hebrew passage forbidding entrance 
to Edom® gets an idea for something mystic. The peaceful black natives 
change character to savages who massacre all the party except Pym and 
Peters. They escape in a cave, where they discover the “‘Arabic’”’ writing. 
Poe may plan to take Pym and Peters into the internal world (of Sym- 
zonia) to discover the civilization suggested by the “‘Arabic’’ symbols,*” 
but he abandons the plan.** 

Internal evidence strongly suggests that Poe meant to take his ad- 
venture on into the inner world. The title page promises “Incredible 
Adventures and Discoveries still Further South” than the island of the 
black natives. The Preface states that Pym has been reluctant to write 
because “the incidents to be narrated were of a nature so positively 
marvellous, that . . . they would not be believed.’** The narrative itself 
states that the adventures in the south occupied nine years. Pym speaks 
of: 


. .. the thousand chances which afterward befell me in nine long years, crowded 
with events of the most startling, and, in many cases, of the most unconceived 
and unconceivable character.* 


Actually, the length of the time covered in the book is nine months, from 
June, 1827, till March, 1828. When Pym died, according to Poe’s ““Note” 
at the end, only two or three chapters remained to be written. He had 


% See footnote 8, supra. % See Works, x, 81-85, 178-181, and xv1, 63-66. 

37 It is possible to surmise (rather wildly?) that Poe thought for a while of finding the 
Lost Tribes of Israel in the internal world. The title of the ruler of the islands is Tsalemon 
(Works, m1, 239). The “Arabic” writing, misleadingly discussed by Poe in his “Note,” 
contains the Arabic for Zahara (“‘reddish-white, brown” or “Sahara” Desert), and the 
“Tekeli-li” may be corrupt Arabic for “Trust to me.” There are other evidences of his in- 
terest in the Jews at this time. Using material from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, he wrote an essay 
on Palestine at about the time he may have been writing this part of Pym (Works, xv1, 
1-5). In the preparation of this essay, Poe consulted at least fifteen articles in the Cyclo- 
paedia and quoted from them verbatim. (See my article, “Poe’s ‘Palaestine,’ ”’ American 
Literature, x11 [March, 1941], 44-58). He may have read also the article on the “Jews,” 
which speaks of the Lost Tribes as divided into the Black Jews and the White Jews, who 
would correspond to Poe’s black natives and the white internals suggested by Symzonia. 
The Cyclopaedia says: “The White Jews look upon the Black Jews as an inferior race, and 
not as of a pure cast.” See Abraham Rees, The Cyclopaedia (Philadelphia: Bradford, 
Murray, Fairman, and Co., n. d. [1810-1824]), the article on “Jews,” xrx, unpaged. 
Though not evidence, all these coincidences are suggestive. 

38 Perhaps through exhaustion, confusion, or need of money? Perhaps the present ending 
is a symbol suggested by Jehovah’s interdiction against Edom? 39 Works, m1, 1. 

© Works, m1, 109. 
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covered one-twelfth of the time and had merely got in sight of the 
“positively marvellous” toward which the book was moving—and yet 
says only two or three chapters remain! 

Pym is full of promises of something to come. Poe apologizes for devot- 
ing a long digression to the penguins, saying: “‘I shall have occasion here- 
after to speak of the penguin and albatross,’ but he does not. In describ- 
ing Dirk Peters, early in the book, he says that the 


. .. latter portions, will be found to include incidents of a nature so entirely out 
of the range of human experience, and for this reason so far beyond the limits 
of human credulity, that I proceed in utter hopelessness of obtaining credence 
for all that I shall tell, yet confidently trusting in time and progressing science 
to verify some of the most important and most improbable of my statements.” 


Such predictions run through the book,® especially promises to open the 
eye of science to “one of the most intensely exciting secrets which has 
ever engrossed its attention.”“ Pym promises a “vast chain of apparent 
miracles with which I was destined to be at length encircled.’ But the 
“vast chain” does not appear, and could not appear in two or three 
chapters.“ 

Though the book at no point says the adventures will occur in the in- 
terior of the earth, these promises of marvels of interest to science, to- 
gether with Poe’s use of Symzonia as a source, strongly suggest this 
destination. 

II. “HANS PFAAL” 


Poe’s sources for “Hans Pfaal’’ are complex. Poe turned to a variety 
of sources in both science and fiction for material used in this story. 
Professor Campbell has pointed out that Poe wove information from 
Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic into “Hans Pfaal.’’*” Professor Posey 
has pointed out Poe’s indebtedness to Herschel for scientific informa- 
tion;** he pointed out also that Poe used Rees’s Cyclopaedia.*® 

But Posey indicated that he believes Poe’s main source to be a review 
of Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon. In his “Note” appended to “Hans 
Pfaal’” in 1840, Poe mentions a “criticism” of a voyage to the moon 
published in the third volume of the American Quarterly Review. This 


“t Works, m1, 155. Perhaps the white birds flying through the mist at the very end of the 
book adumbrate some use planned for the albatross. 

@ Works, m1, 53. 4 See, for instance, Works, m1, 170. 

“ Works, 1, 178. “ Works, m1, 187. 

# See the promise of further adventure, Works, m1, 223. 

‘7 Killis Campbell, ‘““Poe’s Reading,” Texas Studies in English, No. 5 (October 8, 1925), 
187, 

48 Meredith Neill Posey, “Notes on Poe’s Hans Pfaall,” MLN, xiv, No. 8 (December, 
1930), 501-507.  Tbid., p. 507. 
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“criticism”’ is a review-and-summary of A Voyage to the Moon by “Joseph 
Atterley,” a pseudonym for Professor George Tucker of the University 
of Virginia.®° Posey finds many of the ideas in ‘“Hans Pfaal”’ in the review 
and concludes that this review is the main source of the story.™ 

But I believe not the review, but Tucker’s book, to be Poe’s main 
source.” The review, twenty-seven pages long in small type, quotes 
profusely from the book. The review contains much of the material 
used in “Hans Pfaal.”’ I believe, however, that the book itself is the source 
because I found items common to both Tucker’s book and Poe’s story, 
but not in the review. The review makes no reference to the following 
incident in Tucker’s book: 


About 11 o’clock it was necessary to get a fresh supply of air, when my companion 
cautiously turned one of the stop-cocks to let out that which was no longer fit 
for respiration, requesting me, at the same time, to turn the other, to let ina 
fresh supply of condensed air; but being awkward in the first attempt to follow 
his directions, I was so affected by the exhaustion of the air through the vent now 
made for it, that I fainted; and having, at the same time, given freer passage to 
the condensed air than I ought, we must in a few seconds have lost our supply, 
and thus have inevitably perished, had not the watchful Hermit seen the mischief, 
and repaired it almost as soon as it occurred.* 


Poe develops, apparently from this suggestion of fainting at the loss of 
air, an elaborate episode of several pages describing Hans’s suffering 
before he gets his condenser set up. The following extracts illustrate Poe’s 
use of this idea: 


I began to find great difficulty in drawing my breath. My head, too, was exces- 
sively painful; and, having felt for some time a moisture about my cheeks, I at 
length discovered it to be blood, which was oozing quite fast from the drums of 
my ears. . . . I was suddenly seized with a spasm which lasted for more than five 
minutes, and even when this, in a measure, ceased, I could catch my breath only 
at long intervals, and in a gasping manner,—bleeding all the while copiously at 
the nose and ears, and even slightly at the eyes. . . . [After letting blood:] The 
difficulty of breathing, however, was diminished in a very slight degree, and I 
found that it would soon be positively necessary to make use of my condenser. . . . 


5© New York: Elam Bliss, 1827. The review was written by Professor Robley Dunglison 
of the University of Virginia (so Dean James Southall Wilson of the University of Vir- 
ginia informs me by letter), though it was not signed. 

51 Posey, op. cit., p. 501. That Poe did know the contents of the review, at least by 1840, 
is clear from the fact that his “Note” for the 1840 edition of “Hans Pfaal” discusses books 
compared, in the review, with Tucker’s book. 

8 Poe’s “Note” to the 1840 edition refers to the review, but not to the book. Perhaps 
Poe wished partly to conceal his source by making only this oblique reference to it. He 
seems insincere in his citation. He was able to cite the volume number of the magazine in 
which the review appeared, but he says he does not remember the title of the book, which 
is simply A Voyage to the Moon. 8 P, 48, 
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At a quarter past eight, being able no longer to draw breath without the most 
intolerable pain, I proceeded, forthwith, to adjust around the car the apparatus 
belonging to the condenser.” 


The review makes no mention of an incident even more strikingly 

parallel between Tucker’s book and “Hans Pfaal.” After the bouleverse- 
ment, Atterley looks through the wrong telescope and is startled because 
what he takes to be the earth is really the moon: 
The earth’s appearance I found so diminished as not to exceed four times the 
diameter of the moon, as seen from the earth, and its whole face was entirely 
changed. After the first surprise, I recollected it was the moon I was then regard- 
ing, and my curiosity was greatly awakened.® 


Hans makes the same mistake, though Poe develops his surprise into 
melodramatic shock: 

What, therefore, must have been my amazement, on awaking from a brief and 
disturbed slumber, on the morning of this day, the seventeenth, at finding the 
surface beneath me so suddenly and wonderfully augmented in volume... . I 
was thunderstruck! No words can give any adequate idea of the extreme, the 
absolute horror and astonishment, with which I was seized, possessed, and alto- 
gether overwhelmed. . . . [Etc., etc.] .. . The latter [earth] was indeed over my 
head, and completely hidden by the balloon, while the moon—the moon itself 
in all its glory—lay beneath me, and at my feet.* 


Just after Atterley reaches the moon, he briefly sketches the geography 

of the moon. Then the book contains the following item, of which no 
mention is made in the review: 
This brief sketch must content the reader for the present. I refer those who are 
desirous of being more particularly informed, to the work which I propose to 
publish on lunar geography; and, in the mean time, some of the most striking 
peculiarities of this people, in opinions, manners, and customs, will be developed 
in this, which must be considered as my personal narrative.” 


Just after Hans reaches the moon, at the end of “Hans Pfaal,” Poe like- 
wise promises revelation of scientific data, “‘... intelligence for the 
private ear of the States’ College of Astronomers,’’®* and likewise defers 
any discussion of these data for personal reasons: “I am pining for a re- 
turn to my family and to my home.’ 

Tucker’s book, but not the review, discusses the fact that there is no 
absolute darkness on the moon, because the earth, ten times (he says 
elsewhere twelve times) bigger than the moon, reflects “‘as much light as 
we terrestrials have a little before sunrise, or after sunset.’’®° As Hans does 


4 Works, 1, 70-75. 5 Tucker, op. cit., p. 84. 
5% Works, 1, 93-94. 57 Tucker, op. cit., p. 93. 
58 Works, 11, 99. 59 Works, 1, 100. 6 Tucker, op. cit., p. 107. 
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not describe spending any time on the moon, he does not get a chance to 
include this item, but he prepares to do so. On the way to the moon, he 
describes how the earth becomes a pale yellow and shines with a brilliance 
painful to the eye. Later the earth becomes a great shield of light.” 

Evidently, then, Poe did use Professor Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon 
first-hand as a major source for “Hans Pfaal.’’ But, as I have pointed 
out above, Poe’s sources were complex. I have another source to suggest 
for a detail in “Hans Pfaal.” Professor Almy has pointed out that the 
long entry in Hans’s diary for April 7 is clearly a reference to Symmes’s 
theory concerning a hollow earth. I have pointed out above, in discuss- 
ing Arthur Gordon Pym, Poe’s use of the novel Symzonia in this connec- 
tion. Apparently Poe drew upon Symzonia not only for Pym, but for an 
important detail in ‘““Hans Pfaal.” To get to the moon, Tucker’s voyager 
discovered a metal that was anti-gravitational—that is, it tended to fly 
off the earth toward the moon. He used it to propel his car to the moon. 
Hans Pfaal used a balloon filled with gas made from “a quantity of a 
particular metallic substance, or semi-metal which I shall not name, and a 
dozen demijohns of a very common acid.’”™ Posey believes that Poe’s use 
of a “particular metallic substance, or semi-metal’’ indicates indebted- 
ness to the review of Tukier’s book.® It does not indicate primary in- 
debtedness to Tucker, for Poe definitely rejected the principle Tucker 
employed. 

But in Symzonia, the inhabitants of the internal surface of the hollow 
earth fly enormous cylindrical balloons. Seaborn says that they are filled 
“with an elastic gas, which was readily made by putting a small quantity 
of a very dense substance into some fluid, which disengaged a vast quan- 
tity of this light gas.’’*’ Here is Poe’s principle. For “a small quantity of 
a very dense substance” he says “a quantity of a particular metallic 
substance’’—perhaps through suggestion that Tucker had used a metal 
—and for “‘ftuid” he says “a very common acid.” 

These similarities indicate that we must add to the already accepted 
sources for “Hans Pfaal’’ Professor Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon and, 


6! Works, 11, 89. 2 Works, m1, 99. 

* Whether Poe saw Tucker’s manuscript while at the University of Virginia or came 
across the book while visiting Elam Bliss, the publisher of both Tucker’s book and Poe’s 
Poems of 1831, or found it in a bookstall or library is a matter for conjecture. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 227-245. & © Works, m1, 52. 

5 Op. cit., p. 501. Posey says: “But the most significant detail which the two possess in 
common is that of the employment, as a means of overcoming resistance to aerial travel, 
of a metal, spoken of in the earlier story as lunarium and described by Poe as a particular 
metallic substance or semi-metal. Poe’s metal is one of the materials for making the gas in 
the balloon, whereas lunarium, being lighter than air, itself had lifting power.” 

87 Op. cit., p. 114. 
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for an important detail, Seaborn’s Symzonia. The sources so far discussed 
are concerned with the edition of 1835, published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger. In the edition of 1840, Poe made a number of changes, and 
for these changes still another source (or complex of sources) is indicated. 

Among the Poe manuscripts in the possession of Mrs. W. M. Griswold 
were four and a half pages of pencil-written notes in Poe’s handwriting, 
signed with several scribbled signatures of Poe in ink. In another hand- 
writing, these notes were labeled “Notes on Eureka.” In publishing them, 
Harrison stated: “Apparently they are outgrowths of Poe’s studies for 
‘Hans Pfaal’ or ‘Eureka,’ with probability inclining to the latter.’ 
Posey suggests that these “Notes” were taken from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
but he does not positively trace them to the Cyclopaedia, and he does not 
positively connect them with “Hans Pfaal” —rather than Eureka.®® 

Margaret Alterton, however, in Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory,” uses 
parallel columns to demonstrate that these ‘““Notes” were prepared for 
the 1840 edition of “Hans Pfaal.” She points out that the passage in 
“Hans Pfaal” beginning ‘““He observed the moon, when two days and a 
half old . . . ” and running for five sentences to “ . . . 5376 feet” is taken 
verbatim from the “Notes.” She might have continued the parallelism 
through the following: 


From the “Notes”: 

At an occultation of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the third disappeared after having been 
about 1” or 2” of time indistinct; the 
4th became indiscernible near the limb; 
this was not observed of the other two. 
Phil. Trans. Vol. 82 pr. 2. art 16.7 


From “Hans Pfaal’”: 

My ideas upon this topic had also re- 
ceived confirmation by a passage in the 
eighty-second volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, in which it is 
stated that, at an occultation of Jup- 
iter’s satellites, the third disappeared 
after having been about 1” or 2” of the 
time indistinct, and the fourth became 
indiscernible near the limb.” 


She points out also that “Another long passage in Poe’s notes, beginning 
‘Hevelius writes that he has several times found, in skies perfectly 
clear... .’ appears, too, in the form of the author’s notes, in the later 
(1840) form of ‘Hans Phaall’.”” Yet another footnote in “Hans Pfaal,” 
not indicated by Margaret Alterton, is taken from the “Notes”: 


88 Works, xvi, 354. 6° Ob. cit., p. 507. 

7 University of Iowa Humanistic Studies, 1, No. 3 (Iowa City, 1925), pp. 134-138. 

1 Works, xv1, 349-350. 2 Works, u, 96. 

% Cf. Works, xvi, 351-352, and Works, u, 96-97. This comparison will indicate that 
“Hans Pfaal” has maculae and Cassini where the “Notes,” as Harrison edits them, have 
macula and Cossini. Rees’s Cyclopaedia (discussed below) has maculae and Cassini. The 
discrepancy may be due to Harrison’s misreading of Poe’s handwriting. 
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From the “Notes”: From “Hans Pfaal,” footnote: 

The zodiacal light was probably what The zodiacal light is probably what 
the ancients called Trabes. Emicant the ancients called Trabes. Emicant 
trabes quos docos vocant. Pliny Lib.2, Trabes quos Docos vocant. Pliny lib. 
p. 26. 2, p. 26.75 


The passages parallel with the “notes,” both those cited by Margaret 
Alterton and those given above, are not in the 1835 edition of “Hans 
Pfaal.’”’ They appear for the first time in the 1840 edition. It seems that 
these ““Notes’”’ must have been prepared as a part of Poe’s work on “Hans 
Pfaal.” They may have been prepared for the 1835 edition, but not used 
verbatim. Or they may have been prepared for the 1840 edition, possibly 
as part of a plan to continue this “unfinished” story into a second part. 
Almost certainly they were not prepared for Eureka, for there is no evi- 
dence that Poe had thought of Eureka at the time he quoted from the 
“Notes,” that is, in 1840. That the “Notes” were prepared for “Hans 
Pfaal” rather than for Eureka likewise seems clear from their contents. 
The “Notes” are almost altogether about the moon; so is “Hans Pfaal.”’ 
Eureka is not primarily about the moon. I find no item in the “Notes” 
that fits into Eureka, but could not fit into “Hans Pfaal,’’ especially as 
the “second part” of the story that Poe said he had intended to write” 
may reasonably be conjectured.”” 


™% Works, xvt, 353. 

% T do not have the 1840 edition at hand. This version is what I make out from Harrison’s 
collation, Works, 1, 344. But the Latin, as Harrison reprints it from the Griswold edition, 
reads: “Emicantet trabes quas docos vocant.”” (Works, 1, 64.) Here is a curious puzzle, for 
the original in Rees’s Cyclopaedia (discussed below), under “‘Zodiacal Light,” reads: “Some 
have supposed, that this phenomenon is the same with that which the ancients called 
trabes ... thus Pliny (lib. ix) says, emicant trabes, quos docos vocant.’ ” The “Notes” 
apparently follow the Cyclopaedia, but how did Poe get the “p. 26”? The “p. 26” is correct. 
Perhaps Poe found the whole passage, with the “p. 26” included, elsewhere in the Cyclo- 
paedia. (Over and over, articles in Rees quote and paraphrase one another.) The versions 
differ from one another, but all differ from Pliny, who has: “Emicant et trabes simili modo, 
quas Soxous vocant;...’’ C. Plinii Secundi, Naturalis Historiae, Lib. u, 26 (London, 
1826), 1, 398-399. 

% In an article on Richard Adams Locke, Works, xv, 135. In the closing pages of “Hans 
Pfaal’”’ Poe indicates this intention, though the “‘promise”’ here is in a piece of fiction. 

™ The “Notes” discuss the appearance of the moon to indicate the presence of an atmos- 
phere, and a method for computing its height; the altitude of the tides on the moon; the 
fact that the same face of the moon is always toward the earth; a scientist’s statement that 
the asteroid Juno has a variable atmosphere; the size of spot on the moon visible through a 
telescope magnifying 1000 times; a citation that an astronomer discovered a lunar edifice 
resembling a fortification and roads; a scientist’s conjecture about a great city on the moon, 
canals, and fields of vegetation, with a remark that another scientist disputes this conjec- 

ture; the construction of instruments to see whether the moon is inhabited, with a discus- 
sion of what was wrong with Herschel’s telescope; the relative gravity of the earth and the 
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Poe’s source for the ‘‘Notes,”’ then, is to some extent his source for the 
1840 edition of ‘“‘Hans Pfaal.”” Margaret Alterton uses parallel columns 
to demonstrate that seven of the eighty-eight sentences (or fragments) 
in the ‘‘Notes” were taken from the Transactions of the Royal Society and 
that two of the sentences were taken from Dr. Dick’s “The Celestial] 
Scenery.”’?® No doubt the nine sentences she cites do ultimately derive 
from the sources indicated. But I doubt whether Poe found them in these 
sources. 

Posey suggests’ that Poe made his “Notes” from Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 
but he does not offer detailed evidence. Close examination reveals that a 
large proportion of the “Notes” were taken almost verbatim from Rees. 
Rees, in turn, is based upon scientific writings of all kinds; the fact that 
Rees quotes extensively from the Transactions may explain Margaret 
Alterton’s find of seven of Poe’s sentences in the Transactions. 

If fragmentary jottings are counted as sentences, the “Notes” contain 
eighty-eight sentences. I have found that sixty of these sentences were 
taken verbatim, or nearly so, from various articles in the Cyclopaedia, but 
chiefly from the article “Moon” and its sub-articles. Of the remaining 
twenty-eight, some are fragmentary jottings of titles to be consulted; 
some seem to summarize material from the Cyclopaedia without quoting 
verbatim; and some I have not yet found. The following five sentences 
(sentences 40—45 of the “‘Notes’’) illustrate Poe’s use of the Cyclopaedia: 


From Poe’s “Notes”: 

40) As the earth turns round its axis, 
the several continents, seas, and is- 
lands appear to the moon’s inhabitants 
like so many spots of different forms 
and brightness moving over its surface, 
but much fainter at some times than 
others, as our clouds cover or leave 
them. 


From the Cyclopaedia: 

As the earth turns round its axis, the 
several continents, seas, and islands 
appear to the moon’s inhabitants like 
so many spots of different forms and 
brightness, moving over its surface; 
but much fainter at some times than 
others, as our clouds cover or leave 
them. 





moon; the area of the moon and the eccentricity of its orbit; transition from light to dark- 
ness on the moon as it looks to lunar inhabitants; and phosphorescent substances on the 
moon that afford a twilight. There is the note: “Make the invisible half of the moon our 
hell.” (Works, xv1, 349-350.) The “Notes” go on to discuss how the Lunarians, inhabitants 
of the moon, measure time by the earth’s rotation into days of twenty-four hours; the 
point of bouleversement between the earth and the moon; a peculiar phenomenon that makes 
the moon sometimes invisible when stars are visible; whether there is an inconstant, dense 
matter around the moon; the height of the mountains on the moon; the appearance of the 
heavens to a Lunarian; a scientist’s attempt to establish the existence of an atmosphere on 
the moon; the discovery of volcanic eruptions on the dark part of the moon, and the appear- 
ance of the volcanoes; and the force of gravity on the moon with reference to bodies pro- 
jected from the moon. 78 Op. cit., pp. 135-138. 79 Op. cit., p. 507. 
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41) By these spots the Lunarians can 
determine the time of the earth’s diur- 
nal motion, just as we do the motion of 
the sun; and perhaps they measure 
their time by the motion of the earth’s 
spots; for they cannot have a truer dial. 
42) Their day would then be 24 hours. 
43) Her real day and night taken to- 
gether are as long as our lunar month 
—a fortnight day, do. night. 

44) Dr. Hooke, accounting for the 
reason why the moon’s light affords no 
visible heat, observes that the quan- 
tity of light which falls on the hemi- 
sphere of the full moon is rarefied into a 
sphere 288 times greater in diameter 
than the moon, before it arrives at us; 
and, consequently, that the moon’s 
light is 104,368 times weaker than that 
of the sun. 

45) It would, therefore, require 104,- 
368 full moons to give a light and heat 
equal to that of the sun at noon.®? 
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By these spots the Lunarians can de- 
termine the time of the earth’s diurnal 
motion, just as we do the motion of the 
sun; and perhaps they measure their 
time by the motion of the earth’s spots; 
for they cannot have a truer dial. 

[I find no verbatim source.]} 

... her day and night taken together 
are as long as our lunar month. 


Dr. Hooke, accounting for the reason 
why the moon’s light affords no visible 
heat, observes that the quantity of 
light, which falls on the hemisphere of 
the full moon, is rarefied into a sphere 
288 times greater in diameter than the 
moon, before it arrives at us; and, con- 
sequently, that the moon’s light is 
104,368 times weaker than that of the 
sun, 

It would, therefore, require 104,368 
full moons to give a light and heat 
equal to that of the sun at noon.* 








The “Notes,” then, were evidently made from Poe’s reading of various 
articles in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. These “Notes” were apparently prepared 
before 1840, for some use was made of them in the 1840 edition of “Hans 
Pfaal.” 

In the foregoing, I sought to exclude conjecture and to draw only those 
conclusions clearly indicated by the evidence. But this re-examination of 
“Hans Pfaal’”’ suggests some tentative conclusions—or surmises—for 
which explicit evidence is lacking. 


8° Works, xv1, 350. 

81 These items are from the article “Moon” and its sub-articles, such as “Moon, Phe- 
nomena of the,” Rees, op. cit., xxv, unpaged. The items taken for the ‘“‘Notes” are not 
consecutive in the order of the Cyclopaedia. But I have been able to find the sentences of 
the “Notes” in the Cyclopaedia as follows: Sentences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (a citation) under 
“Moon”; 8 not found; 9 under “Moon’’; 10 not found; 11 under “Moon”; 12 and 13 not 
found; 14 and 15 under “Planet”; 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 not found; 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28 (not verbatim), 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 under “Moon”; 35 (“Make the invisible 
half of the moon our hell.”) not found; 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41 under “Moon”; 42 not 
found; 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, and 67 under “Moon”; 68 and part of 69 under “Volcano”’—the last part of 69, a long 
sentence, not found; 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74 not found; 75, 76 (a Latin quotation), and 77 
(citation of Pliny) under “Zodiacal Light”; 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, and 88 
not found; 84-88 are citations of titles of books, charts, or articles in the Cyclopaedia. 
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530 Sources for Poe 


A. It seems likely that the central portion of “Hans Pfaal,” describing 
the trip to the moon, was written earlier than the date usually supposed, 
1835. Mr. Latrobe, one of the judges who awarded Poe the Saturday 
Visiter prize in July, 1833, before the Messenger was founded,® inter- 
viewed Poe immediately after the award. He stated in 1877: 


Of this interview, the only one I ever had with Mr. Poe, my recollection is very 
distinct, indeed . . . I asked him whether he was then occupied with any literary 
labor. He replied that he was then engaged on A Voyage to the Moon, and at once 
went into a somewhat learned disquisition upon the laws of gravity, the height 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and capacities of balloons, warming in his speech as 
he proceeded. Presently speaking in the first person, he began the voyage... 
leaving the earth and becoming more and more animated, he described his sensa- 
tion as he ascended higher and higher . . . where the moon’s attraction overcame 
that of the earth, there was a sudden bouleversement of the car and great con- 
fusion among its tenants. By this time the speaker had become so excited, spoke 
so rapidly, gesticulating much, that when the turn upside-down took place, and 
he clapped his hands and stamped with his foot by way of emphasis, I was carried 
along with him. . . . When he had finished his description he apologized for his 
excitability, for which he laughed at himself.* 


Professor Woodberry discredits Latrobe’s account because Latrobe says 
Poe mentioned the Messenger, not founded until later. We may suppose 
that Latrobe, after forty years, might forget which magazine Poe men- 
tioned. 

Poe himself contradicts Latrobe’s statement. “(Hans Pfaal’”’ was pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger for June, 1835, along with a 
review of The Infidel and apparently other notices by Poe totaling thirty- 
four columns. Editor White sent Poe $20. Poe wanted White’s favor; he 
wanted a job. He usually expressed gratitude and remarked that he felt 
well paid. But this time he wrote: 


Look over Hans Phaal [sic, the first of four spellings Poe used], and the Literary 





Margaret Alterton finds Sentence 14 in Dr. Dick’s “The Celestial Scenery.” The com- 
plete sentence is not in Rees’s article “Planet.” As various articles in Rees contain identical, 
verbatim, or paraphrased material, the complete sentence may be in some other article in 
the Cyclopaedia—or it may not. Poe’s source may, indeed, be a first-hand consultation of 
Dick. Miss Alterton finds sentences 68, 69, 70, and 71 in Vol. xv1 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. Sentence 68 (not quite verbatim) and a part of 69 are in the article “Volcano” in 
Rees; I have not found sentences 70 and 71 in Rees. Miss Alterton finds sentences 72, 73, 
and 74 in Vol. xvm of the Philosophical Transactions; I have not found these sentences in 
Rees. Perhaps Poe did consult the Transactions at this point. Miss Alterton finds sentence 
79 in Dick’s “The Celestial Scenery”; I have not found sentence 79 in Rees. 

82 The prospectus was dated May 1, 1834; see David K. Jackson, Poe and the Southern 
Literary Messenger (Richmond: Dietz Co., 1934), p. 16. 

83 Hervey Allen, Israfel The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1927), 1, 350-351. 
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Notices by me in No. 10, and see if you have not miscalculated the sum due me. 
... Hans Phaal cost me nearly a fortnight’s hard labour and was written espe- 
cially for the Messenger.™ 


Yet it may be more reasonable to believe Latrobe than Poe.™ Poe says 
“nearly a fortnight,”’ but if he had worked only two weeks he should 
have been pleased with $20, for he was later glad to get work on the 
Messenger at $10 a week. Perhaps his pride would not let him confess to 
White that he had worked on this tale seriously—and conferred with 
Kennedy about it*—for some time, that is, for two years or more, if we 
accept Latrobe’s statement. His egoism would make him shorten the 
time, as he later did in his well-known assertions about ‘The Raven.” 
But on the other hand, his sense that he was wronged and underpaid 
with $20 for a story he had treasured for a long time would not let him be 
silent. 

And if we look at Latrobe’s statement, it seems to bear the marks of 
truth—even after forty years. He says his recollection is very distinct 
indeed. Poe’s source was Tucker’s A Voyage to the Moon, and that is the 
title Latrobe says Poe gave for his own story. Poe’s dramatics must have 
amazed Latrobe. If Latrobe’s statement is true, Poe must have had the 
story written (or planned in some detail) by 1833, except the facetious 
enveloping plot. 

B. It seems likely that the facetious “enveloping plot” of “Hans 
Pfaal” is an afterthought, either suggested to Poe by J. P. Kennedy after 
Kennedy had read (or heard) the central narrative and somewhat dis- 
approved of it as “extravagant,” or invented by Poe after a talk with 
Kennedy. Poe grossly violates his own principles of unity. The tone of the 
central narrative is serious; the tone of the envelope is facetious. The 
outer unit discredits the core of the story. 

Several reasons may be surmised for Poe’s violation of unity and de- 
preciation of his tale. Perhaps, needing money, he had to round off the 
story somehow and get it to an editor. But evidence suggests another 
reason, the advice of Kennedy. In this later discussion of Richard Adams 
Locke, Poe says that the advice of a friend induced him to give a 
facetious tone to “Hans Pfaal.” He says that he talked about “Hans 
Pfaal” with Kennedy.*’ The story was published in June, 1835, and in 
September an extant letter from Kennedy advises “some farces after the 
manner of the French Vaudevilles.”®* Again on February 9, 1836, a 
letter from Kennedy advises Poe to write in a more facetious vein, saying: 


Letter of July 20, 1835, in Works, xvm, 12. 

85 T call to mind Poe’s frequent, incorrigible ‘mystifications.” 
5 See discussion below, and Poe’s statement, Works, xv, 128. 
8? Works, xv, 128. 88 Works, xvu, 19. 
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Your fault is your love of the extravagant. Pray beware of it. . . . Some of your 
bizarreries have been mistaken for satire—and admired too in that character. 
They deserved it, but you did not, for you did not intend them so. I like your 
grotesque—it is of the very best stamp, and I am sure you will do wonders for 
yourself in the comic, I mean the serio tragi comic.®® 


It seems likely that Kennedy read ‘Hans Pfaal” (or heard Poe read it?) 
and, with kind intentions, crushed Poe to earth with ridicule*—and 
lifted him up with advice to ridicule it himself, and market it. 

If we suppose it unlikely Poe would abandon a serious design on the 
advice of Kennedy, we may remember Poe’s extravagant reliance upon 
Kennedy, indicated in: “I am wretched and know not why. Console me 
—for you can.... Persuade me to do what is right.’ Kennedy had 
done just that from 1833 onward. It would seem easy for Kennedy to 
persuade Poe that a voyage to the moon was wild and childish. To the 
good intentions of Kennedy, then, may be due Poe’s abandonment of a 
serious plan to describe the moon and its inhabitants (as promised in the 
story) and the employment of a facetious envelope that discredits a 
central story serious in tone.” 


89 Works, xvi, 28. 

%© Compare Poe’s reaction to criticism of a story written while at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Allen, op. cit.,1, 174-175. 

* John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe His Life, Letters, and Opinions (London: John Hogg, 
1880), 1, 128. In this connection, it would seem that Poe looked upon Kennedy somewhat 
as a father and felt awe of him. When Poe was a boy, Allan had crushed his extravagancies. 
He even had “peculiar notions of what Edgar should read.” J. H. Whitty, The Complete 
Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917), ““Mem- 
oir,” pp. xxiii-xxiv. Poe still felt awe for “Dear Pa,” a man of common sense, authority, 
worldly wisdom. In 1835 he had no “Pa” except Kennedy. 

82 All the sources so far found have concerned the central narrative; none has been sug- 
gested for the facetious envelope. It is possible to surmise, where evidence is lacking, that 
Poe may have written this envelope as disguised autobiographical allegory. Poe used 
Tucker’s Voyage as his inspiring source. Tucker must have been writing his book in 1826, 
for he published it in 1827. There is no evidence whether Poe heard of Tucker’s book in 
manuscript, though Hervey Allen conjectures: “Poe not infrequently visited the faculty 
at home and such things as lunar voyages may have been discussed. It was a topic upon 
which Edgar would love to enlarge.” (Op. cit., 1, 175.) Poe makes no reference to Tucker by 
name, and Tucker none to Poe. But in discussing Locke’s moon hoax, Poe later said: “A 
grave professor of mathematics in a Virginia college told me seriously that he had no doubt 
of the truth of the whole affair!” (Works, xv, 134). Tucker did not teach mathematics, and 
any remark that anybody made about the “moon Hoax” had to be made after “Hans 
Pfaal” was published; but the fifty-one-year-old chairman (and oldest member) of the 
faculty may have seemed very grave to Poe (once “questioned” by the faculty), and the 
“no doubt of” the “grave professor of mathematics” may be an oblique reference to 
Tucker’s having written a voyage to the moon. 

Latrobe said Poe told his tale in the first person. The years 1831-35 were Poe’s starving 
years, following the failure of the Poems of 1831 to attract attention. Perhaps Poe’s hero 
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C.*It seems likely that Poe’s original plan for “Hans Pfaal’’ was not to 
describe a trip to the moon, but to describe life on the moon as viewed 
through a telescope. Writing to Kennedy on September 11, 1835, Poe 
comments on Locke’s “‘Discoveries in the Moon,” by means of a tele- 
scope, saying: “It is very singular, but when I first purposed writing a 
Tale concerning the Moon, the idea of Telescopic discoveries suggested 
itself to me.’’* Years later, in writing about Locke, he repeats the idea: 
The theme excited my fancy, and I longed to give free rein to it in depicting my 
day-dreams about the scenery of the moon—in short, I longed to write a story 
embodying these dreams. The obvious difficulty, of course, was that of account- 
ing for the narrator’s acquaintance with the satellite; and the equally obvious 
mode of surmounting the difficulty was the supposition of an extraordinary 
telescope.™ 
Poe goes on to say that Kennedy persuaded him to give up the idea of a 
telescope—but if we credit Latrobe’s account, we see that he gave up the 
telescope before he ever met Kennedy. He wrote to Kennedy about the 
telescope after he had published the story. Kennedy’s advice, therefore, 
concerned another matter, probably the extravagance of the whole 
scheme. 

Whether Poe did originally intend to use a telescope may rest on more 
solid evidence. There was a telescope on Allan’s balcony, and Poe liked to 
gaze through it at the moon. Further, Poe’s “Notes” for “Hans Pfaal’’ 
contain speculations about a telescope.™ It seems likely, then, that Poe 





(who is “I” in the central narrative) may be pronounced “Hans Fail” in sardonic reference 
to himself. Hans writes that, in despair at the failure of his business of bellows-mender and 
pursued by creditors, he meditated suicide. Poe was pursued by creditors and arrested for 
debt. But Hans took a new interest in life when, at a bookstall, he came across a treatise on 
speculative astronomy written by a foreign professor. This treatise “in conjunction with a 
discovery in pneumatics, lately communicated to me as an important secret by a cousin 
from Nantz” (Works, u, 50) gave him an object of unceasing pursuit. Perhaps Hans’s oc- 
cupation of bellows-mender is facetious for Poe’s work as hack-writer and critic. Perhaps 
the treatise in a bookstall is Tucker’s book. Perhaps the discovery in pneumatics communi- 
cated by a cousin from Nantz is Symzonia (containing the formula for the gas) communi- 
cated to Edgar by brother Henry from Baltimore (while Edgar was in Boston). Tucker’s 
Voyage had used a machine for condensing air to make it breathable on the way to the 
moon. Hans used the same device, invented by a man named Grimm. Perhaps Grimm is a 
reference to Tucker, chairman of the Virginia faculty and (perhaps) the “grave professor 
of mathematics.” 

These surmises are only hypothetical, but Poe’s tendency to write autobiographical alle- 
gory has been noticed in Pym, “Usher,” ‘“‘William Wilson,” and “The Literary Life of 
Thingum Bob.” 88 Woodberry, op. cit., 1, 140. % Works, xv, 127-128. 

% Works, xvi, 348-349. This fact would suggest that the “Notes” were prepared for the 
1835 edition, though not quoted until the 1840 edition. It may also be noted, though it is 
ex post facto, that inhabitants of the future in ““Mellonta Tauta” view doings on the moon 
through a telescope. 
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534 Sources for Poe 


did first intend to use a telescope. If the story uses a telescope, there is 
no trip to the moon; the whole story concerns what is seen on the moon. 
Then what we have is only a preface to the story Poe originally planned. 
D. It seems likely that Poe gave up with reluctance a plan to describe 
life on the moon and during the rest of his life contemplated returning to 
“Hans Pfaal” to write a “second part.” The story promises a sequel, 
and as late as 1846 Poe refers to the possibility that he will write it. The 
text of 1835 says that disclosures of scientific interest would be made; as 
none were made, Poe revised the 1840 edition to cut out the reference.” 
The 1835 edition states that astronomical knowledge and “some of an- 
other kind, came afterwards in the course of an eventful period of five 
years.”*’ In the 1835 edition, Poe had written that Hans had to retain 
ballast in his balloon “for reasons which will be explained in the sequel.’ 
As there was no sequel,*® Poe substituted in 1840 a somewhat trumped 
up reason for keeping the ballast. Furthermore, when Hans arrives on 
the moon, he writes: “But my adventures remain yet to be related.’ 
Commenting on Richard Adams Locke in 1846, Poe said: 


The first part of “Hans Phaall,” occupying about eighteen pages of “The Mes- 
senger,” embraced merely a journal of the passage between the two orbs. .. ; 
the second part will most probably never appear, I did not think it advisable 
even to bring my voyager back to his parent earth.’™ 


Poe had kept his “‘Notes”’; he still thought it possible to write his “second 
part,” but by 1846 he conceded that it would “probably never appear.” 


Ill. OTHER PIECES 


The impression made upon the mind of Poe by Symzonia and Tucker’s 
A Voyage to the Moon seems to be reflected in several other pieces, though 
the evidence of parallel passages is lacking. 

A. It seems likely that “MS. Found in a Bottle” was an early experi- 
ment in following Symzonia toward adventure inside the earth. In that 
story, the mariner drifts farther to the south than any previous navigator 
and he is amazed at the warmth of the region. Then he is caught in a 
current that sweeps him still farther south past barriers of ice. He gets 
onto a phantom ship that I shall not attempt to explain—and the story 
ends with the phantom ship: “... plunging madly within the grasp of 
the whirlpool—and amid a roaring, and bellowing, and thundering of 
ocean and of tempest, the ship is quivering, oh God! and—going down.”!” 
“Going down” does not mean sinking, for the ship is light and porous. It 


% Works, u, cf. pp. 59 and 335. 
% Works, 1, cf. pp. 68 and 336. 
*° No reasons are explained in the latter part of the published story. 
108 Works, u, 14-15. 


87 Works, u, 333. 


10 Works, 11, 99. 101 Works, xv, 135. 
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may be going inside the earth through the Southern Pole. The story seems 
a fragment of something larger and unfinished—worked on in the mind, 
but not worked out. 

B. It seems likely, in the absence of any other proven source for Poe’s 
most startling theory in Eureka, that his source for a conception of an 
anti-gravitational force is an idea found in Tucker’s A Voyage to the 
Moon and also in Symmes’s theory of a hollow earth. Poe states that the 
science of Eureka rests upon Von Humboldt’s Cosmos. But the Cosmos 
does not describe a repulsive or anti-gravitational force sustaining the 
heavenly bodies. Eureka hypothecates two principles, of gravitational 
attraction and anti-gravitational repulsion. In A Voyage to the Moon 
Tucker says: 

There is a principle of repulsion as well as gravitation in the earth. It causes 
fire to rise upwards. It is exhibited in electricity. It occasions water-spouts, 
volcanoes, and earthquakes.'* 


Or Poe may have got his idea from Symmes’s theory: 


Space is filled with microscopically invisible hollow spheres of aether—which by 
their elasticity hold the planets of the universe in place. In other words we live 
in a sort of rubber ball universe in which the elastic hollow spheres of aether 
are so pushed by their elasticity to hold in place the heavenly bodies. This ex- 
pansive quality in the molecules which constitutes the aerial fluid creates a 
pushing instead of a pulling power which is the real principle of gravity.‘ 


Eureka has a great deal that develops the ideas in these quotations, as 
follows: 


Discarding now the two equivocal terms, “gravitation” and “electricity,” let us 
adopt the more definite expressions, “attraction” and “repulsion.”’ The former is 
the body; the latter the soul: the one is the material; the other the spiritual, 
principle of the universe. No other principles exist. All phaenomena are referable 
to one, or to the other, or to both combined. So rigorously is this the case—so 
thoroughly demonstrable is it that attraction and repulsion are the sole properties 
through which we perceive the Universe—in other words, by which Matter is 
manifested to Mind—that . . . we are fully justified in assuming that matter 
exists only as attraction and repulsion. . . .1% 
J. O. Bartey 


The University of North Carolina 


108 P, 34, 1% Peck, op. cit., p. 32. 106 Works, xv1, 213-214. 
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XXXII 
THE NATURALISTIC THEORIES OF LEOPOLDO ALAS 


O NE of the most interesting chapters in the literary career of Leopoldo 

Alas (Clarin) deals with his advocacy of naturalism and the creation 
and defense of his most famous original work, La Regenta. Early in his 
literary life Alas placed himself in the forefront of the Spanish followers 
of Emile Zola and for many years was one of the most vigorous advocates 
of naturalism in Spain. He came to the movement with abundant en- 
thusiasm, defended it in many fiery polemics, but maintained throughout 
his life very definite reservations which reveal a Leopoldo Alas scarcely 
ever recognized by his contemporaries. 

To his friends, and doubly so to his enemies, Clarfn was a rash and 
tempestuous man who wielded his cutting pen in the vanguard of every 
literary innovation and who peered disdainfully with his myopic eyes 
at every conservative who crossed his path. Such opinions are always 
relative and depend on the point of view of the moment. Below the 
superficial aspects of his character and writings Alas was a somewhat dif- 
ferent, if not totally distinct, person. 

As early as 1876, when he seemed but little short of bearding the devil 
and was horrifying his father’s conservative political friends and the 
much shocked clergy, he outlined in brief his philosophical Weltanschau- 
ung,' which, if carefully analyzed, reveals a very serious and none too 
radical young man. He admonished the youth of the nation to pause in 
their headlong flight after new and dubious knowledge and to look back 
to see whether or not they were not losing something infinitely more 
valuable. He revealed a fundamental attitude characteristic of him 
throughout his life—a vague distrust of science and an essentially con- 
servative philosophical outlook. In the three following paragraphs one 
does not find the slightest prognostication that a few years later Alas will 
be vigorously defending naturalism. 

Esta juventud que hoy crece en Espaifia, Avida de ejercicio intelectual, casi 
avergonzada de nuestro retraso cientffico, busca, con m4s anhelo que discerni- 
miento, las nuevas teorias, la diltima palabra de la ciencia, temerosa, mAs que 
del error, de quedarse atr4s, de no recibir en sus pasmados ojos los mAs recientes 
destellos del pensamiento europeo. El positivismo, 6 lo que por tal palabra se 
significa vulgarmente, ese conjunto de teorfas que, tal vez opuestas entre sf, 
convienen en rechazar la posibilidad de toda ciencia de lo absoluto y communi- 
cacién con lo metafisico, va ganando terreno entre nosotros, y aun los que han 
comenzado sus estudios filos6ficos en las escuelas mAs exageradamente idealistas, 


1 Part of the research represented by this article has been made possible by the grant of 
the Albert Markham Fellowship by the University of Wisconsin. 
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William E. Bull 537 
buscan conciertos y relaciones con esa tendencia experimentalista que amenaza 
hacerse universal. .. . 

Sin embargo, antes de dejarnos arrastrar definitivamente por esa via, debemos 
mirar atr4s y ver si 4 nuestra espalda queda algo grande, sublime, que con nuevas 
voces y energia inesperada nos llama y detiene y nos dice que vamos al abismo. 

Y sf{ que veremos y oiremos algo digno de atencién y admiracién profunda, 
que por lo menos nos har4 contener el paso y meditar, con planta inmévil, en 
medio del camino.” 


These calm, analytical paragraphs outline two of the reservations 
which Alas brought to the acceptance of naturalism. His doubts about 
positivism had their roots in his lack of knowledge of science, and as he 
grew older the doubt and the lack complemented each other. His lack 
of scientific knowledge led him to accept, partially at least, the vulgar 
notion of evolution and he attributed the common people’s instinctive 
dislike of the theory as he understood it to “nuestra antipatia 4 los 
monos.’* Even while he conceded, when the cuestién palpitante had him 
much on the defensive, that the Darwinian Bible was a book of much 
recondite “piety’ and that man’s greatness might have its origin in the 
animal, he pointed to the noumenalogical possibilities as an alternative 
explanation. 

In discussing Alas’s attitudes toward naturalism it must be kept in 
mind that he never was, in the most latitudinous concept of the term, a 
man of science. In his university lectures he revealed no scientific prepara- 
tion nor interest and in his private conversation he often ridiculed 
scientific endeavors. It pleased his fancy to call the work of the sociolo- 
gists the “tortilla sociolégica,’’® and in his writings he fought the intro- 
duction of the sciences into the school system. Utilitarian subjects, he 
branded them, that ought not usurp the time devoted to the humanities.® 
Such an attitude naturally fed his latent fear that science might destroy 
what he considered the ineffable values of civilization, and it kept alive 
and made more definite his opposition to positivism. 

Whatever Alas’s attitude toward naturalism was to be, it never in the 
slightest sense indicated his acceptance of any of the positivistic doctrines 
of the naturalists. The world of phenomena was never enough for him; 
noumena must exist in reality and, so, in art. Metaphysics, in its most 
exact Greek sense, must be considered a reality. In 1876, as we have seen, 


? Leopoldo Alas, Solos de Clarin (Madrid, 1891), pp. 90-91. 2d edition. 3 Ibid., p. 84. 

4 Leopoldo Alas, Galdés (Madrid, 1912), p. 267. 

5 From the personal recollections of Sr. Alvaro de Albornoz, ex-minister of Justice under 
the Spanish Republic, a student and personal friend of Alas. Sr. de Albornoz has graciously 
discussed and corroborated numerous important details presented in this article. 

6 For a full discussion of his ideas on education see Leopoldo Alas, Un discurso (Madrid, 
1891). 
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he feared that positivism was going to become general, and in 1880 the 
publication of Zola’s Le Roman Expérimental elicited outright opposition 
to positivism. Zola, he contended, “llega con sus artficulos de critica al 
mas superficial positivismo... escribe muchas vulgaridades de ado- 
cenado experimentalista.””7 

For Alas positivism only indicated a poverty of invention, a weakness 
of the faculties, and a censurable atrophy in those who subscribed to it, 
and he attacked it with vigor even at the height of his defense of natural- 
ism. In 1885, the year of La Regenta, he was extremely joyful to find 
Niifiez de Arce yearning after spiritual comforts of a most unpositivistic 
nature. 


En medio de tanto materialismo m4s o menos inconsciente, entre la batalla de 
los positivistas ordinarios, que encuentran muy natural y hasta muy divertido 
que no haya m4s mundo que el de aqu{, como dice Don Juan Tenorio, y que no 
vivamos sino para comer, dormir, darnos tono, hacer el amor y salir diputados; 
entre tanta pequeiiez satisfecha de s{ misma, olvidada de la historia y del porvenir 
consuela ver ac4 y all4é hombres como N fifiez de Arce que anhelan una vida real 
para el espfritu, que dudan como el primero, que temen que la vida sea una 
broma negra, pero que desean otra cosa, que piden al mundo grandeza de alma, 
valor para la lucha, una idealidad que fortifique.® 


The very thought of positivism made him sad and its influence was so 
great, in his sight, that he attributed the literary decadence of the 80’s 
to it,® and in 1901 he felt that it was gnawing at the very vitals of the 
people. 

Es de ayer y ya llena el mundo... . este positivismo ha puesto de moda el 
desprecio de la metaffsica, ha relegado 4 los ensuefios de la edad teolégica el 
ergotismo escolastico, ha materializado la especulacién, ha metido las ideas y las 
categortas en sendos frascos de farmacia ...y... ha acostumbrado 4 la gente 
4 no reflexionar, 4 no ahondar en las cuestiones, 4 no descomponer los juicios ni 
examinar los conceptos. . . .'° 


It is not at all surprising, in view of this evidence, that Alas never 
accepted the definition of naturalism in the French sense in so far as it 
included positivistic doctrine and that he declared, in his celebrated 
introduction to La cuestién palpitante of Pardo Bazan, that naturalism 
did not follow the procedural or experimental technique of Claude Ber- 
nard and that real naturalism did not follow Zola’s systematic ideas on 
this score. In many respects the following passage is a rejection of French 
naturalism and an attempt to define a new naturalism in consonance with 
religion and Spanish realism. 


7 Solos de Clarin, pp. 46-47. 8 Un viaje 46 Madrid (Madrid, 1886), pp. 47-48. 
® Palique (Madrid, 1894), p. 54. 10 Siglo pasado (Madrid, 1901) pp. 149-150. 
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El naturalismo no es solidario del positivismo, ni se limita en sus procedimientos 
a la observacién y experimentacién en el sentido abstracto, estrecho y légica- 
mente falso, por exclusivo, en que entiende tales formas del método el ilustre 
Claudio Bernard. Es verdad que Zola en el peor de sus trabajos criticos ha dicho 
algo de eso; pero él mismo escribi6é mAs tarde cosa parecida a una rectificaci6n; 
y de todas maneras, el naturalismo no es responsable de esta exageracién sis- 
tem&tica de Zola." 


Alas’s rejection of the positivistic aspects of naturalism clearly indicates 
that from the very beginning he imposed on the word naturalism a 
meaning that did not coincide with the definition of the term current at 
that time. 

The meaning of the term was further changed in the mind of Alas by 
another reservation. By inheritance Alas was a Catholic, by disposition 
and personal inclination profoundly religious, and by preference a tradi- 
tionalist. As might be expected with such a combination, the dogma of 
the church raised ideological barriers which made it necessary for him to 
reject scientific determinism and to hold to the doctrine of free will. 

His attitude toward scientific determinism reveals a most complex 
state of mind. There is a wide gap between a superficial intellectual ac- 
ceptance of certain aspects of determinism and the full appropriation of 
the whole theory. Alas never went beyond the first stage. In consonance 
with his syncretic attitude toward life he attempted to harmonize free 
will and determinism, and the false verbal harmony which he created led 
some to believe that he accepted the philosophic aspects of determinism. 
He attempted to create harmony where none existed. Really, he only 
departmentalized, and what might pass for determinism in his writings 
must only be considered the acceptance of the idea that environment 
stimulates persons to do certain things without actually determining that 
they shall do them. This appears clearly in his analysis of Rosalia in 
Galdés’s Tormento. 

La relacién fisiolégica del cuerpo y del temperamento en el espfritu no est4 
olvidada. . . . Rosalia est4 en su ambiente, respirando por donde en tal ambiente 
se respira; es la mujer como la hacen alli las circunstancias, y esto sin llamarla 
bestia, ni negar el albedrio (ni afirmarlo); sin mAs que estudiar y reflejar bien la 
vida.” 

This momentarily indecisive attitude must be viewed in the light of other 
more definite statements, for Alas frequently affirmed the notion of free 
will. In 1881 he stated quite clearly what one would expect a good Spanish 
Catholic to believe and what Alas continued to believe firmly all his life, 
namely, “No hay inmoralidad sin intencién, y .... nadie es responsable 


1 Prélogo de la segunda edicién in Emilia Pardo Bazin, La cuestién palpitante (Madrid, 
1891), pp. 31-32. 12 Galdés, p. 130. 
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sino de sus propios actos.” In the same year he objected violently to 
the thesis of Cavestany’s Sobre quién viene el castigo because the author 
tried to show that punishment is handed out blindly by Providence and 
is not a punishment for personal sin.“ His analysis of Carlos, in El nudo 
gordiano, indicates the same attitude. He admitted that Carlos was a 
victim of society and that his crime under the circumstances became in- 
evitable, but he added, ‘“‘Carlos no deja de ser responsable, pero m4s que 
él lo es la sociedad.””® 

This presents only an apparent contradiction which is easily resolved. 
Sometimes Alas talked in the language of scientific determinism—he 
even explained social phenomena with its terms—but he always made the 
important reservation that the power of free will could overcome the 
circumstances which seemed to make actions inevitable. In this case his 
lack of scientific knowledge again played him false, for in his opposition 
to the theories of evolution and heredity he was willing to carry the doc- 
trine of free will so far that he maintained that hereditary tendencies can 
be overcome ‘‘4 fuerza de pensarlo mucho y con reactivos espirituales.’”"* 

When Alas talked of actions being “inevitable” or being caused by the 
“forces of society”’ he did not at all mean to imply the same connotation 
given these words by the scientific determinist. It must always be re- 
membered that the terminology of determinism had long been in use 
without the meanings given it by this scientific theory. Alas used the 
modern terminology with the old acceptations. In his discussion of 
Galdés’s El abuelo and the problem of biological determinism and heredity 
he made a very open declaration of much importance in estimating his 
adherence to naturalism. He divorced himself quite completely from the 
determinists and, in consequence, from the fundamental philosophy of 
naturalism. He observed: “‘Ya ha pasado la investigacién moderna, 
positiva, no necesariamente positivista, aquel sarampién de determinismo 
absoluto, eterna peticién de principio en todas estas cosas.””!” Alas may 
have been exposed to a similar case of “‘measles’’ but the disease made no 
headway in his constitution. 

Since Alas, like Pardo Bazan, has been hailed as one of Spain’s greatest 
naturalists and since La Regenta has been called “the leading example in 
Spain of naturalistic writing after the French formula,’ it is important 
to observe how he deals with free will in his novel. 

In contrast with the technique used by the French determinists, La 
Regenta, herself, frequently chooses a course of action which runs counter 


18 Solos de Clarin, p. 135. 4 Tbid., p. 189. 
16 Ensayos y revistas (Madrid, 1892) p. 409. 


6 Tbid., p. 114. 
1" Galdés, p. 295. 


18 Ernest Mérimée and S. Griswold Morley, A History of Spanish Literature (New York, 
1930), p..556. 
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to fundamental urges. At fourteen, between a strong affection for her 
father and certain religious ideals she chooses the latter although one 
might expect a child starved for affection to accept the father in prefer- 
ence to vague abstractions. After the death of her father, when she has 
been physically and mentally ill, she is motivated to get well, even against 
her own inclinations, by the complaints of her aunts which she has ac- 
cidentally overheard. “Ana comprendié su obligacién inmediata; sanar 
pronto. La convalecencia iba siendo impertinente. Toda su voluntad la 
empleé en procurar cuanto antes la salud.”’* A chance conversation is 
made responsible for changes which the strict naturalist would have 
dealt with in detail and in which he would have implied some biological as 
well as psychological sources of stimuli. 

Later, as a grown woman who is sexually starved, La Regenta is 
presented from the point of view of the non-deterministic psychologist. 
She is famous in Vetusta for her glacial attitude toward men in general, 
but as she is sexually frustrated Alas is required to provide elaborate 
motivations quite apart from her physical nature in order to explain her 
outward and inward attraction to Quintanar, Fermin de Pas, and Alvaro. 
Being a believer in free will Alas cannot allow the reader to suppose that, 
granted a certain character and a certain environment, certain actions 
will follow. Consequently Ana’s attraction for Alvaro develops only after 
his long and carefully prepared siege forces him upon her. The voluptuous 
Ana, who lolls in her bed and plays with a tiger skin in an attempt to 
satisfy vicariously her basically animalistic desires, is not presented as 
being naturally attracted to Alvaro; and toward all other men she is 
cold. Yet this Spanish Nana, who is revealed in the manner of the stream 
of consciousness novel for hundreds of pages, exhibits no secret flutter- 
ings, no inward attractions for the opposite sex in general. Her biological 
urges are allowed to function only when Alas provides other specious 
motivation for their expression. The possibility of activity which is not 
motivated directly by the author and which might have its origin in un- 
stated deterministic impulses does not appear as’a major factor in pre- 
senting her character. Consequently La Regenta is elaborately motivated 
to choose among alternatives—Quintanar and sexual starvation, sub- 
limation in the Church, Alvaro and fulfillment—and many pages are 
devoted to describing the agony she goes through attempting to make 
that choice. 

Alas, as a free-will psychologist, is more interested in depicting the 
choosing than he is in revealing the motivation for action provided by the 
stimulus of sexual frustration. The determinist would make Ana’s actions 
appear inevitable, but Alas, since he does not believe that a naturally 
19 Leopoldo Alas, La Regenta (Barcelona, 1908), 1, 124. 
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voluptuous and sexually starved woman will be seduced at the first 
propitious moment, finds it extremely interesting to spend more than 
half the novel keeping the reader in suspense about an action which is 
clearly anticipated some five hundred pages before it takes place. 

The dénouement of the novel likewise indicates that Alas was not de- 
picting his characters from the point of view of the determinist. It is 
brought about by fortuitous circumstances provided by the author and 
not by the direct actions of the main characters. Ana’s maid, Petra, hav- 
ing secret ambitions of gaining a fine marriage through the influence of 
Fermin de Pas, who has seduced her, finds it to her personal advantage to 
inform de Pas of the clandestine meetings of Ana and Alvaro, and agrees, 
for the proper consideration, to force the crisis. This action serves as the 
means of bringing the story to an end. Petra sets Quintanar’s alarm clock 
ahead; the latter gets up too early, catches Alvaro coming out of Ana’s 
bedroom, and the whole affair is brought out into the open. The duel 
results, Quintanar is killed, Alvaro flees in a cowardly manner, and La 
Regenta is ruined and punished. 

The catastrophe is brought about only by the indirect action of the 
main characters. They do not force the crisis by their actions; the crisis is 
forced upon them by an accident built up by the author. There is nothing 
inevitable in the dénouement; determinism plays no réle at all. The 
hundreds of pages devoted to the actions of the main characters do not 
lead directly to the catastrophe that has been announced again and again; 
they lead only to the fortuitous solution made necessary by Alas’s re- 
jection of determinism. 

The foregoing pages have demonstrated that Alas never believed in the 
basic philosophical tenets of French naturalism and especially the brand 
advocated by Zola. The “naturalism” which he proposed for Spain and 
which he followed in La Regenta differed from the French species in the 
one main essential which separates naturalism from realism. Alas’s 
naturalism omitted scientific determinism and so differed from realism 
only in a matter of degree and technique. 

Zola advocated what might be legitimately called a philosophy of 
novel writing; Alas admitted only in part the technique with which Zola 
put that philosophy into practice. In 1881 he accepted with great en- 
thusiasm Zola’s experimental technique which “lleva 4 la imitacién 
empirica la ventaja inmensa de no ser impensada, fragmentaria, inconexa, 
sino hecha bajo plan, con un fin. . . . ’?° Such a method provided a means 
of checking the writer’s observable data with the creative material added 
and thus determined its legitimacy. At the same time he was jubilant to 
find Galdés following the “‘naturalistic’”’ school in La desheredada. 


2 Solos de Clarin, p. 54. 
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Aquf sélo me he propuesto notar la tendencia naturalista, en el buen sentido de 
la palabra, de la Gltima obra de Galdés; tendencia que yo aplaudo, porque estimo 
que, bien interpretada, la teorfa del naturalismo lleva la mejor parte en la lucha 
de las escuelas, y sobre todo en la prictica del arte. 

By now we should suspect the meaning of such a statement. Alas was 
not referring to the philosophy but merely to the realistic subject-matter 
when he wrote: “Galdés se ha echado en Ja corriente; ha publicado su 
programa de literatura incendiaria, su programa de naturalista; ha escrito 
en quinientas siete paginas la historia de una prostituta!’’” 

Spanish naturalism, as Alas saw it, was to imitate French naturalism 
only in subject-matter and technique. There were still more reservations. 
The subject-matter had to be picked with a moral aim. 

... para Galdés, como para Zola, la mayor miseria del pueblo, de la plebe, para 
que nos entendamos, es su podredumbre moral, y 4 lo primero 4 que hay que 
atender es 4 salvar su espfritu. 

Para esto no hay mejor medio que pintar su estado moral tal como es.” 


Alas’s religious and philosophical preoccupations caused him to miss the 
point in the moral aim of Zola. Both Galdés and Alas believed in free will 
and they aimed to work on the individuals responsible for their own moral 
degeneracy. Zola never intended to change the individuals he wrote about 
by holding a mirror to their faces. He wrote his books for those powerful 
enough to bring about social change, and he hoped that they, seeing the 
degeneracy of the people about them, would do something to change the 
environmental conditions which cause that degeneracy. Alas distorted 
the aims of Zola, the determinist, to fit hisown, those of a believer in free will. 
Zola sought to improve the environment; Alas aimed to improve the man. 
This fundamental attitude explains a great deal of the critical aspects 
of La Regenta. Nana, L’Assommoir, Germinal and La Débdcle stress that 
there is much to be done before the world is improved and man made 
better. In La Regenta Alas does not present such a vast problem. He is 
dealing with a man of free will, a man (so much smaller than a world) 
whom one can reform, as Alas believed, by muck-raking his failures, 
publicizing his pecadillos. The characters of La Regenta are not in- 
dividuals led to sin by society. In the novel and in Alas’s mind the ills 
of society are represented as typified by certain individuals, people who 
make the world what it is, not the reverse, and people who should be con- 
demned, censured, and held up to the public eye in hope of their changing 
their ways thereby. Alas aimed to reform certain types of characters and 
thus to improve society. The types which Alas portrays in La Regenta 
in order to attack the sin that each represents have been listed by José 
Balseiro as follows: 
31 Galdés, p. 104. 


® Ibid., pp. 104-105. % Ibid., p. 101. 
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Asf, en La Regenta conocemos aquello que disgusta a “‘Clarin;” aquello a que 
declaré la guerra; i.e.: el falso misticismo de la pecadora de pensamiento, movido 
por imprudentes impulsos y padre de ilegitimas pretensiones del alma que, ar- 
raigada en un mal ambiente, est4 en constante y peligroso desequilibrio (Ana 
Ozores, alias La Regenta); la groserfa tenoriesca y la intervencién interesada en 
el hogar ajeno (Alvaro Mesfa); el sacerdocio sin vocacién y pureza a toda prueba, 
ambicioso y lujurioso (Fermin de Pas); la entrega de la mujer en matrimonio a 
quien ha de ser m4s padre que esposo y a quien llevar4 la desgracia (Ana y don 
Victor Quintanar); la codicia (Paula Rafces); la intriga y la envidia eclesidsticas 
(Mourelo, alias Glocester); la intriga y la envidia mundanas originadas por la 
sexualidad pervertida (Visitacién y Obdulia); la concupiscencia mutuamente 
consentidora entre cényuges (los marqueses de Vegallana); el celestinismo dis- 
frazado de piedad (Petronila Rianzores, alias el Gran Constantino); la falsa 
erudici6n (Saturnino Bermidez); el poetastro cursi (Trif6n C4rmenes); la 
estrechez mental, la estulticia colectiva (Vetusta)....* 


Sr. Balseiro’s concise analysis indicates that La Regenta might be more 
legitimately classified among the novels and plays of manners which aim 
to point out human foibles and to correct them by satire and by publicity. 

This is in striking contrast with the philosophy behind Zola’s natural- 
istic novels. As a scientific determinist Zola goes much deeper in his 
analysis. Socially undesirable types arise from profound environmental 
influences which include heredity. You cannot reform them, you must 
change the world so that it cannot produce them. One is back to the 
fundamental difference between Alas and Zola, and Zola, who takes a 
broader scientific view, presents a more pessimistic picture. For Alas a 
little crusading will change man; for Zola a world revolution is required. 
One might say that Alas would advocate preaching and jail terms for 
slum youths who had gone wrong; Zola would advocate slum clearance, 
health programs, vocational guidance, NYA, and paroles. Alas, being a 
believer in free will, would treat the man; Zola would eliminate the neces- 
sity of such treatment. 

Alas’s jubilancy over Galdés’s La desheredada might indicate that in 
addition to his approval! of the moral aim he also accepted the naturalist’s 
notion that the novel should deal with life in all its details. Here again 
Alas brought further reservations to his acceptance of naturalism. 

When the question of naturalism in Spain had gained enough impor- 
tance to elicit from Pardo Bazan her famous La cuestién palpitante, Alas 
furnished an introduction in which he presented his longest and most 
formal defense of naturalism. After first complaining that the whole no- 
tion of naturalism had become vulgarized in Spain he began a series of 
negative definitions of naturalism headed by the statement that natural- 


* José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espattoles modernos (New York, 1933), p. 359. 
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ism is not the imitation of whatever is repugnant to the senses. In practice 
and in his criticism Alas never went beyond the limits set by the realists. 
He became incensed over Alarcén’s Nifio de la bola and especially the 
actions of Soledad who was willing to commit adultery to satisfy her 
lover and who had married rather than become a nun since the bonds of 
matrimony may be disregarded more lightly than those of a nun. Alas 
complained indignantly about this depiction of moral degeneracy: “¢Por 
qué se complace el Sr. Alarcén en pintar semejantes horrores, de fealdad 
repugnante, fria, insolente?’”™ 

Alas’s concept of realistic description never included anything that 
might offend a lady who did not use her imagination too much. He main- 
tained that naturalism was not the constant repetition of descriptions of 
ugly, vile, and miserable things. In practice he eliminated direct reference 
to anything capable of being labeled by these adjectives. Contrast, for 
example, his description of Ana reaching puberty with a similar descrip- 
tion of Catherine in Germinal. Zola wrote: 
After the battle, she had allowed Etienne to bring back Catherine, muddy and 
half dead; and as she was undressing her, before the young man, in order to put 
her to bed, she thought for a moment that her daughter also had received a ball 
in the belly, for the chemise was marked with large patches of blood. But she 
soon understood that it was the flood of puberty, which was at last breaking out 
in the shock of this abominable day.** 


Alas wrote: 

Era una fiebre nerviosa; una crisis terrible, habia dicho el médico; la enfermedad 
habta coincidido con ciertas transformaciones propias de la edad; propias s{, pero 
delante de sefioritas no debian explicarse con la claridad y los pormenores que 
empleaba el doctor. Don Cayetano podifa ofrlo todo, pero dofia Anuncia hubiera 
preferido metaforas y perffrasis. ‘“E] desarrollo contenido,” “‘la crisélida que se 
rompe,” todo eso estaba bien; pero el médico afiadia unos detalles que dofia 
Anuncia no vacilaba en calificar de groseros.?” 


The italicized clause above gives no frank statement of what happened, 
and the subsequent description of the prudishness of the two old maids 
does not strike a sharp enough contrast with the previous statement to 
make the reader believe that something unspeakable did not take place. 
The reader gets the impression that perhaps dofia Anuncia’s attitude was 
somewhat justified since the author himself beats around the bush. 
Alas’s approach to slightly taboo subjects was always done by sug- 
gestion, and this technique frequently makes La Regenta appear a less 
wholesome book than the most explicit ones of the French naturalists. 


% Solos de Clarin, pp. 235-236. 
* Emile Zola, Germinal, tr. by Havelock Ellis (New York, n.d.), p. 351. 
27 La Regenia, 1, 116. 
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Alas was very squeamish about frank language and developed what might 
be called a euphemistic substitute for realism of language. He did not 
believe that a book should have its pages stained with “palabras inde- 
corosas.’””® A few quotations from La Regenta will demonstrate his tech- 
nique in this matter. 

Las sefioras eran las que podfan juzgar mejor, porque muchas de ellas hab{fan 
conseguido ver 4 Anita como se ven las estatuas.?® 
No parece sino que don Alvarito se come los nifios crudos, y que todas las mujeres 
se le . . .—y dijo una atrocidad que escandalizé 4 los sefiores del rincén obscuro.* 

Aburrido de tanta superficialidad sub{a al cuarto del crimen, & ver los partidarios 
del azar. Allf ofa el nombre de Dios 4 cada momento, pero en términos que no le 
parecian nada filosé6ficos.™ 

Y comenzé una copla impia y brutal alusiva 4 una sagrada imagen.” 

Pero acordandose de lo que debfa a su esposa, de lo que se deb{fa 4 sf mismo, 
de lo que debfa 4 sus ajios, y de otra porcién de deudas, y sobre todo, por fatalidad 
de su destino que nunca le hab{fa permitido llevar 4 término natural cierta clase de 
empresas. .. .¥ 
In the last quotation Alas merely wants to say that Quintanar is im- 
potent! 

Alas’s reticence about dealing with certain subjects apparently pre- 
vents him from narrating (his favorite technique when he is afraid of out- 
right description) either the seduction of Ana’s maid by Fermin de Pas 
or the seduction of Ana by Alvaro. One does not learn that the latter 
major episode has taken place until some time after the actual event and 
then only in the following manner: “Pero como tenia empefio en limpiar 
de toda culpa 4 su Mesfa, 4 su sefior, al hombre 4 quien se hab{fa entregado 
en cuerpo y en alma por toda la vida, segiin ella. . . .’”™ How roundabout 
this is in contrast with the direct method of Zola! 

When Alas could bring himself to use realistic terms he frequently 
qualified them as bad and intruded himself into the narration in order to 
put the blame outright on the person using them. For example: “Ana se 
entregaba al amor para sentir con toda la vehemencia de su tempera- 
mento, y con una especie de furor que groseramente llamaba Mesia, para 
si, hambre atrasada.”™ La Regenéa is full of such author criticism and 
condemnation of the language used by his own characters. Obviously 
Alas tried to hold fast to his statement that naturalism did not deal with 
unpleasant things, and when he was forced to be realistic he wanted the 
reader to be certain that he, the author, did not approve of such language. 
His preaching to the sin-type is made more evident by this technique. 

% Galdés, p. 101. ® La Regenta, 1, 130. % Tbid., p. 180. 

% Jbid., 11, 123. ® Ibid., p. 152. ® La Regenta, 11, 382. 
 Ibid., p. 414. % Ibid., p. 415. 
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Another contrast between Alas’s method and that of the French shows 
up sharply in his description of La Regenta’s il!ness in Chapter XIX of 
Volume II. There is no real description of Ana while she is sick. This 
treatment should be contrasted with the description of the death of 
Nana and Madame Bovary in which no detail is overlooked. Alas’s very 
slight treatment of this subject shows how really different his technique 
is from that of the naturalists. 

Only two of the negative definitions which Alas propounded in his 
introduction to La cuestién palpitante do not conflict with the French 
concept of naturalism. He announced that naturalism is not a closed 
doctrine which rejects other literary forms and that it is not a group of 
recipes for writing novels. 

We shall not be exaggerating if we say that Alas defined away the very 
naturalism he was supposed to be defending in his introduction to La 
cuestibn palpitante. Had he given up the term entirely and called La 
desheredada, for example, merely a realistic novel based on modern pat- 
terns, and had he called Pardo Bazan and himself realists, Spain’s battle 
of the century would not have taken place. 

The opponents of naturalism in Spain were attacking a theory based 
on positivism and scientific determinism. Pardo Bazd4n and Alas, es- 
pecially the latter, denounced the same beliefs, but because they in- 
sisted on calling themselves naturalists and because they insisted on 
attacking those who denounced the very thing they themselves refused 
to accept they found themselves in the position of having to defend what 
most people already accepted in Galdés under the label of realism. The 
battle, once clear definitions are worked out, appears to have been only 
over terminology. 

Since Alas’s definition of naturalism stripped it of the characteristics 
which gave it separate identity, there is left the problem of determining 
what he called “naturalism” in his writings. His naturalism included a 
realistic approach, with reservations, to the depiction of life, more psycho- 
logical study of motivations of characters than was common in Spain, 
some emphasis on details of human activities, but not on sounds, smells, 
objects, etc. which motivate those activities, a slightly more accurate 
imitation of the language of the people talking and a theoretical ad- 
herence to the experimentalist’s technique in observation and recording. 
Thus when Alas applied the term naturalism to works of his contempo- 
raries we must interpret it as meaning only some sort of modern realism 
for him. 

For several years, however, he continued to identify more or less his 
brand of “naturalism” with the French without clearly realizing that his 
numerous reservations effectively put him outside the movement. In 
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1885, he declared, there were few Spaniards who understood naturalism 
or who “estuviesen enterados de lo que era y que hablasen con algiin 
fundamento de la cuestién.”™ But his own observation was indeed vague 
since he had not clearly explained what his concept of naturalism was. 
He was not to arrive at a sharp realization of his own state of mind until 
1889 when he finally became aware that “lo que se llamé, con mayor 6 
menor fundamento, con precipitacién 6 sin ella, el naturalismo espajiol, 
ninguna relacién directa, reflexiva y voluntaria tenfa con el naturalismo 
francés ni con el ruso.””37 

In the intervening four years his critical writings reveal a man groping 
in an attempt to concretize and verbalize his intuitive realization that he 
was really not so much in favor of naturalism as his previous utterances 
might have indicated. In 1885 he was still defending the term without 
giving it an explicit definition, but he showed by implication that he was 
not thinking of French naturalism. How far he was away from naturalism 
may be seen in the following quotation. 


Emilia Pardo piensa como hombre y siente como mujer. Solo as{ se puede 
describir aquella alegrfa de las cigarreras, aquella hermosura repentina de las 
feas; aquella gracia desinteresada de las mujeres que est4n solas. Ese, ese es el 
arte; ese es nuestro querido naturalismo, querido y calumniado; cuanto mis 
calumniado més querido.** 


The following year Alas could not give a clear notion of what he was talk- 
ing about when he dealt with naturalism, and by 1887 he was openly at- 
tacking the Spanish “naturalists.” He took up the cudgels for Amores de 
una santa of Campoamor against the naturalists, and Zorrilla’s Cantar del 
Romero provided him with another text to be read to them as an attack 
on their materialistic outlook. 


Apresuréos, mis queridos compafieros en naturalismo, 4 oir 4 estos ancianos que 
evocan la fe del amor primero; ellos pintan la mujer con quien se suefia; vosotros 
la mujer con quien se duerme.** 


Yet in spite of his attitude Alas maintained that he was giving Pereda the 
highest kind of eulogy when he compared him with Zola, “ . . . porque de 
dia en dia crece mi admiracién por el autor de La Joie de vivre, y creo 
firmemente que, 4 su modo, vale tanto como Balzac y mas que todos los 
otros grandes novelistas franceses, més que el mismo Flaubert. . . . ’’*° 
And he added with determination that he could write a whole book to 
prove it. 

At this time Galdés was still a naturalist in his own estimation and 
% Leopoldo Alas, Sermén perdido (Madrid, 1885), p. 25. 
37 Galdés, p. 192. 38 Sermon perdido, p. 25. 


** Leopoldo Alas, Nueva campatia (Madrid, 1887), p. 38. “ Tbid., p. 140. 
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Palacio Valdés, because of Aguas Fuertes, had also become a member of 
the band, but Alas was beginning to doubt whether Pardo Bazan could 
be a true naturalist, primarily because a real Spanish lady, who wanted 
to keep on being a lady, could not write a novel like Nana. When two 
years later Pardo Bazan, lady or no lady, published Jmsolacién Alas at- 
tacked it vigorously.” 

The year of Insolacién (1889) marks the awakening of Alas in his atti- 
tude toward naturalism. For the first time he clearly observed that 
Spanish “naturalism” had nothing much to do with French naturalism” 
and that his articles were attempting to introduce the Spaniards to new 
“aspiraciones literarias,” especially a sort of neo-idealism.“ At the same 
time he seriously began to question Zola’s scientific method and declared 
that it prejudiced Zola and interfered with his art.“ He denied that 
naturalism was dead in Spain but felt that there were new tendencies 
which were more legitimate and more opportune and that these should 
be cultivated without giving naturalism up completely. 

By 1890 Alas was looking at his former naturalism as a sort of “‘natural- 
istic measles” from which he had suffered“ and he was then capable of 
considering La cuestién palpitante, which he once so vigorously cham- 
pioned, a superficial work, somewhat indelicate and vulgar.“ He had 
begun to use realist and naturalist interchangeably and put himself, 
Pereda, Galdés, Pardo Bazan, and Palacio Valdés in the group which he 
called “‘realistas 6 naturalistas espafioles.’“’ In 1891, when the second 
edition of Solos de Clarin came out, he carefully explained that his ideas 
had changed on the subject considerably in the intervening ten years. 
At this time Alas had reached what might be considered his most mature 
stage in his analysis of naturalism. What was unconsciously in his mind 
in the days of his violent defense of the movement had now become con- 
scious and he verbalized it with considerable facility and accuracy. The 
following passage might be considered as expressing the attitude toward 
which he had been groping all through his career. It only reached clear 
expression in 1891. 

El caso es que el naturalismo, que ha trafdo al arte literario muchas verdades y 
legitimos procedimientos, no est4 solo en el mundo, ni debe estarlo; como el 
positivismo, considerado en general, como una solucié6n filos6fica, no est4 solo 

‘! Museum, p. 81.—Some of Alas’s disturbance over Insolacién must be attributed to 
his excessively prudish nature. In spite of his admiration for Zola, he believed honorable 
women should not read L’Argent. “Como nota bien un revistero italiano . . . ciertos des- 
manes de la Sandorff y cierta irregularidad legendaria de Sabatini, convierten L’ Argent 
en un libro que no deben leer las mujeres honradas, sean 6 no sean doncellas.” Ensayos y 
revistas, p. 76. @ Galdés, p. 192.  Ibid., p. 203. « Ibid., p. 165. 


Leopoldo Alas, Rafael Calvo y el teatro espaol (Madrid, 1890), p. 61. 
“ Museum, p. 61. 4? Thid., p. 65. 48 Solos de Clarin, p. 2. 
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ep las tentativas cientificas de la humanidad que reflexiona y que observa. As‘ 
como los que no seamos positivistas admiraremos, y estudiaremos, y aprove- 
charemos las lecciones y los descubrimientos de esta escuela, y no continuaremos 
nuestras tareas de pensadores sin asimilarnos lo que el positivismo encierra de 
sélidamente cientffico, del propio modo fué necesario que el naturalismo, en lo 
mucho que tenfa y tiene de bueno, prosperase en el arte, y que lo defendiesen y 
propagasen todos los hombres de recto criterio artistico que de é] esperaban algo 
que venfa 4 su hora, que estaba haciendo falta, aunque no fueran partidarios de 
dicha escuela 6 tendencia con el exclusivismo de los sectarios. En este sentido yo 
estoy dispuesto 4 defender el naturalismo, el verdadero, con tanto calor como el 
primer dia; y todo lo que sea tendencia 4 borrar lo vivido, 4 renegar de lo afirmado 
4 volver 4 las andadas, me parece absurdo y ridfculo. 

Pero el naturalismo y el positivismo se daban la mano en la idea y en el 
propésito de los naturalistas franceses, y en este punto no podiamos seguir 4 los 
naturalistas los que vefamos el vicio capital de la critica de Zola en su limitado, 
exclusivista y, en suma, falso concepto de la ciencia y de sus relaciones con el 
arte.“ 


Alas now turned to the new psychological, somewhat symbolical and 
sentimental novel which the reaction to naturalism was beginning to 
bring forth. He was happy to see that Galdés was moving into the new 
current and was beginning to deal with transcendental problems, ethics 
and religion. 

Alas never gave up his position that naturalism (by now we should 
substitute realism) brought something worth while to the novel, a new 
technique, closer observation of the world in some respects, more ac- 
curate description, and all those things which we have come to consider 
part of realism and which were lacking in the romantic novels of the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, but spiritually he moved farther 
and farther away from naturalism and even realism. 

In 1901 he lamented that there were so few readers of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and exclaimed: ‘‘La Roma de Zola, libro triste, 4 la larga, 
estar4 ya 4 estas horas en el millar... ciento y pico. iQué diferencia! 
iY qué injusta, qué irracional diferencia!’ The fire of youth was ebbing 
from Leopoldo Alas and he was seeking no longer the harsh, sharp con- 
trasts of the world; instead he was viewing it more and more from his 
basic metaphysical and traditional outlook. The reality of life was fast 
becoming something of the “great beyond,” literally and in the mystic 
sense that ultimate reality is found only in philosophic speculation. The 
forces that always kept Alas from accepting naturalism were becoming 
more dominant than ever and he was seeking a charm, an ease, and a 
sweet contentment that would make the days of a prematurely old, sick 


 Ensayos y revistas, pp. 144-145,  Galdés, p. 259. 51 Siglo pasado, p. 188. 
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man more happy. His comparison of Zola’s Roma and Valmiki’s Ramayana 
leaves no uncertainty in our minds. 


. .. Roma es obra de vejez, de cansancio, de desengafio frio; el Ramayana es todo 
juventud, alegria, entusiasmo, fe en esa misma Naturaleza que Zola quiere cantar 
como perfecto discipulo de Lucrecio. . . . 


De la naturaleza de Zola, 4 pesar de sus frases sacramentales de epicurista, 
fisiblatra, no nos fiamos: latet anguis in herba; sin filosoffas, sin culto reflexivo 4 
la abstraccién metafisica llamada naturaleza, Valmiki nos presenta un mundo 
exterior amable, seductor, de encanto, de vida facil sin terribles misterios, alegre, 
rozagante.™ 


The doubts of youth had vanished, the syncretist’s desire to harmonize 
conflicting beliefs had disappeared. There remained only one way of life. 
All others had been cast aside, and Alas was looking for a peaceful, quiet, 
untroubled world of nature which would provide a comfortable place to 
lay a head weary from many battles. 


Witiiam E. Buti 
University of Iowa 


® Siglo pasado, p. 185. 
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DER JOSEPHROMAN IN THOMAS MANNS 
GESAMTWERK 


ile SR ES 


EDER Kunst noch Leben werden unbedingt positiv bewertet.”” Mit 

diesem von “Tonio Kréger” und “Der Tod in Venedig” gewonnenen 
Urteil mindert Obenauer Manns Lebensleistung. Nicht nur in Oben- 
auers ernstem und umfassendem Werk sondern auch im landlaufigen li- 
terarhistorischen Urteil erscheint Mann als Dichter der Décadence, des 
Impressionismus, des Aesthetizismus. Als Obenauer die zitierten Zeilen 
schrieb, konnte man den Weg Manns noch nicht iiberschauen. ‘Die 
Geschichten Jaakobs” waren noch nicht erschienen. Der folgende Ver- 
such—in seiner Art der erste und darum sicherlich nicht erschépfend— 
soll den Ort des Josephromans im Gesamtwerk des Dichters finden und 
die iibrigen Werke vom “Joseph” aus in einen entwicklungsgeschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhang bringen. 

Obenauers Grundgedanke, die Polaritit des isthetischen und ethischen 
Primats scheint fiir ein Verstindnis Manns besonders fruchtbar zu sein. 
Der von Obenauer iibersehene konservative Junker-Dichter Aristophanes 
kennt diese Polaritat. Den Agon der ‘‘Frésche” gewinnt Aeschylus, der 
den Dionysos davon iiberzeugt, dass er die Eigenschaften des “‘guten”’ 
Dichters in seinen Werken gezeigt habe: Geschick, Weisheit und das 
ernstliche Bestreben, in Stoffwahl und dichterischer Gestaltung an die 
sittliche Besserung der Biirger zu denken. Euripides verliert den Agon, 
weil er mit seiner Erotik und seinem dsthetischen Relativismus kein 
Praeceptor Graeciae sein kann. Seine vorwiegend fsthetische Weltan- 
schauung soll geholfen haben, die moralische Welt der Marathonkimpfer 
zu zersetzen. In diesen manchmal quilend modern klingenden Ausein- 
andersetzungen sehen wir zum ersten Mal den ethischen und dsthetischen 
Primat in der Wertwelt zweier Dichter klar erkannt. Gegeniiberstel- 
lungen wie die im Aristophanischen Siangerkrieg in der Unterwelt lassen 
sich zu allen Zeiten aufweisen: Vergil-Ovid, Wolfram-Gottfried, Klop- 
stock-Wieland, Uhland-Heine. Das unselige Schisma in der deutschen 
Literatur der jiingsten Zeit hat einen seiner Griinde im Existenzialhass 
der aus dem Glauben an den ethischen oder asthetischen Primat kommt. 
Die “dsthetischen” Dichter stimmen darin iiberein, dass Werte des 
Schénen, der Kunst, der Phantasie obenan stehen. Die Welt ist ihnen 
Rohstoff fiir ihr Gefiih] oder auch nur ihre Stimmung. Zu den Problemen 
des Lebens haben sie eine gefiihlsmafige subjektive Einstellung. Friih- 
romantik und Impressionismus zeigen diesen kiinstlerischen Typus am 


1K. J. Obenauer, Die Problematik des dsthetischen Menschen in der deutschen Literatur 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933), S. 370. 
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reinsten. Fr. Schlegel umschreibt den dsthetischen Primat: ‘‘Was die 
Menschen unter den anderen Bildungen der Erde, das sind die Kiinstler 
unter den Menschen.’” Der Romantiker “belebt” das Dasein mit Liebe, 
Freundschaft, schéner Geselligkeit, Kunst und Religion, wobei all diese 
Lebensgebiete dazu dienen miissen, dem ichbezogenen Menschen zu 
erhéhtem Lebensgefiihl zu verhelfen. Die Suche nach feinerem oder auf- 
regenderem Erleben fiihrt dann zu dem Europahass der Exotisten vom 
Schlage Gautiers und zu der vollkommenen Amoralitit, wie sie etwa 
Oscar Wilde verkérpert. Alle Elemente des dsthetischen Typus lassen 
sich an Heine wie an einem Schulbeispiel studieren, dem so entgegen- 
gesetzte Dinge wie die katholische Religion, seine ungliickliche Liebe, 
der Kommunismus und die eigene Leibesnot zum dsthetischen Erlebnis 
wurden. Der Primat der ethischen Werte kann leicht erkannt werden. 
Die Einstellung zum Guten, zur ‘““Tugend”’ erfordert immer Anerkennung 
der bestehenden Kulturwerte, Gemeinschaften, Bindungen. Die Welt 
dient nicht der Erhéhung sondern der Bewihrung des Individuums, 
dessen Verhalten den Lebensdingen gegeniiber mehr Sachbezogenheit 
als Ichbezogenheit zeigt. In Zeiten aristokratischer d. h. asthetischer 
Hochkultur findet sich ein humanistischer Ausgleich der beiden Wert- 
welten in den hervorragenden dichterischen Geistern. Das Perikleische 
Athen, das romanische Rittertum, die deutsche Klassik bieten geniigend 
Beispiele. Ein dritter Typus zeigt den Uebergang vom idsthetischen zum 
ethischen Primat. Die Dichter, die hierher gehéren, sind seltener, denn 
sie sind die Schépfer von Werken, die die Schaffensperiode eines Men- 
schenalters beanspruchten. Die Beispiele, die hier in Frage kommen, sind 
Goethe und Thomas Mann. Der Entwicklungsweg fiihrt von Werthers 
und Tonios Leiden iiber Meister und Castorp die Suchenden zu Faust 
und Joseph den Ernahrern. 

Hiermit sind drei Schaffensperioden in Manns Leben angedeutet, die 
durch drei grosse Romane vertreten sind: ‘“Buddenbrooks,” ‘Der 
Zauberberg,” “Joseph und seine Briider.’’ Diese Romane sind drei kon- 
zentrischen Kreisen vergleichbar, in deren Mittelpunkt Manns Suchen 
nach den Griinden der eigenen Existenz steht. Der Inhalt dieser Kreise 
weitet sich von Liibeck zu Europa zur Menschheit. Die Tiefe der 
eigenen Existenz ist in allen drei Perioden eine historisch bestimmbare 
immer grifere Zeitentiefe. Die Zeitentiefe der Buddenbrooks, nennt 
Mann selbst in den fiir sein gesamtes Schaffen so wichtigen “Betrach- 
tungen eines Unpolitischen”: 

Man forscht in den Biichern, man forscht in der Not der Zeit nach den fernsten 
Urspriingen, den legitimen Grundlagen, den altesten seelischen Ueberlieferungen 
des bedringten Ich, man forscht nach Rechtfertigung.? 


* Fr. Schlegel, “Ideen,” Athendum, m1, (1800), 11. 
3 Mann, Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (Berlin: Fischer, 1919), S. 81-82. 
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Bis dahin kénnten diese Worte sich auf den Josephroman beziehen, sie 
stammen aber noch aus dem “Kreise’”’ der Buddenbrooks, denn Mann 
fahrt fort: 

War es nicht so: das biirgerliche Zeitalter unserer Geschichte, das auf das geist- 
liche und ritterliche folgte, das Zeitalter der Hansa, das Zeitalter der Stidte, es 
war ein reines Kulturzeitalter. . . .* 


Die “Buddenbrooks” waren ein Abschluss, denn dieses Kulturbiirgertum 
gab es kaum noch, als Mann es in den “Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen” mit dem feiernden Wort ehrte. Mann hat in den “Betrach- 
tungen’’ sein Selbstbildnis als Selbstdeutung eingefiigt. Es ist noch nicht 
“‘Jakobs hochgestirnte Greisenmiene mit dem spihend besorgten Blick 
der braunen Augen,’ es ist aber schon ein Gesicht der Gedankensorge: 
Ich sehe ein etwas seitlich- und vorgeneigtes Antlitz von unvergleichlichem und 
unverwechselbarem nationalen Gepriage irgendwie altertiimlich holzschnitthaft, 
niirnbergisch-biirgerlich, menschlich in einem unerhérten und einmaligen Sinne, 
sittlichgeistig, hart und milde zugleich—ein hinein- und hiniiberschauendes, 
nicht feuriges eher ein wenig welkes Auge, einen verschlossenen Mund, Zeichen 
der Anstrengung und der Ermiidung auf der besorgt, doch ohne Griamlichkeit 
gefalteten Stirn.5 


Das ist nicht mehr das Gesicht Tonios des Impressionisten, des Aesthe- 
ten, das ist schon das Gesicht Aschenbachs. Aschenbach ist noch mit der 
Welt der Buddenbrooks und Tonios verwandt. Noch einmal lebt er uns— 
und diesmal de profundis—das Problem des Kiinstlers vor, fiir den das 
Freiligrathwort gilt: “das Mal der Dichtung ist ein Kainsstempel,’”* aber 
in Aschenbach beginnt doch schon etwas ganz Neues, das weit iiber das 
Interessante und Diamonische impressionistischen Aesthetentums hin- 
ausgeht. Aschenbach ist der Mann, der das Sphinxriitsel unseres Jahr- 
hunderts beantwortet hat, der “einer ganzen dankbaren Jugend die 
Méglichkeit sittlicher Entschlossenheit jenseits der tiefsten Erkenntnis 
zeigte.”” Mit diesem Satz beginnt der “Kreis” des Zauberbergs. Die 
dankbare Jugend Hans Castrops findet allerdings bei den Reprisen- 
tanten europdischer Ideologien der Vorkriegszeit nur Erschiitterung, 
Auflockerung fiir die modernste Gedankensorge, wie das Wissen, ‘‘die 
auflésende und hemmende Erkenntnis,””* die zur radikalen Skepsis fiihrt, 
iiberwunden werden kénne. Auch “der Zauberberg”’ ist ein Werk des Ab- 
schlusses. Die Ideologien des Vorkriegseuropas verprasseln in einem di- 
alektischen Brilliantfeuerwerk, das mit Geschiitzfeuer endet. Fiir 
Settembrini und Naphta, ja sogar fiir Joachim und Peeperkorn, gilt das 
gegen Settembrini gerichtete Urteil Naphtas: ‘Das heroische Zeitalter 
4 Mann, Die Geschichten Jaakobs (Berlin: Fischer, 1934), S. rvm. 


5 Betrachtungen, S. 81. ¢ F. Freiligrath, Gedichte, “Bei Grabbes Tod.” 
7 Mann, Der Tod in Venedig (Berlin: Fischer, 1925), S. 19. 8 Ibid., S. 28. 
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Ihrer Ideale ist langst voriiber, diese Ideale sind tot, liegen in den letzten 
Ziigen, und die Fiifie derer, die ihnen den Garaus machen werden, stehen 
vor der Tiir.”® 1940 hat Naphta gegen Settembrini recht gegeben. Der 
Humanismus der Gymnasien und Lyzeen, der politischen Rhetorik und 
der héheren Téchter war nicht das Geheimnis der menschlichen Erlésung 
sondern eine zeitbedingte Form der biirgerlich liberalen Kultur. Das 
Schéngeistige, die reine Menschlichkeit ist zur politischen Phrase ge- 
worden. Das religiése Absolute von aufklirerischer Psychologie und 
Philologie, von materialistischer Naturwissenschaft wegerklirt hat neuen 
Absoluten Platz gemacht: dem Staat, der Klasse, der Rasse, ja der Sta- 
tistik. Settembrini ist nicht der Mann der Geistessorge sondern der 
eifersiichtige Hiiter der forza vindice della Ragione, er est ein Ideologe, 
ein Ismus-Mensch. Seine Zeitentiefe sind die Jahrhunderte des Erasmus, 
Voltaire und Carducci. Tiefer und dimonischer als Settembrini aber auch 
Parteimann im Geistigen ist Naphta. Die Zeitentiefe seiner Gedanken ist 
das Mittelalter Gregors, das klassenlose Gottesreich, das mit Terror er- 
zwungen werden muss. Nur so kann der Abgrund des tiefsten Wissens 
und der radikalen Skepsis iiberbriickt werden. Die Frage des Geistes 
lautet fiir ihn: Ist denn das Leben ein Argument, wenn es die Wahrheit 
gilt?!° Sein sarmatischer Radikalismus macht auch ihn zum Kimpfer 
fiir ein Gewesenes, nicht zum Mann der Gottessorge. Joachims formale 
Existenz kann und soll keine Wege weisen. In Peeperkorn stirbt der 
groBe Pan. Hans Castorp, der sich, wenn auch auf norddeutsche kiihle 
Weise, die Geistessorge zum Lebensinhalt gemacht hat, wiichst iiber 
seine Prizeptoren hinaus, ohne recht zu wissen, in welcher Richtung sich 
der Mann der Geistessorge miihen muf}. Da erlebt er im Schneetraum, in 
gewaltiger Zeitentiefe, seine Vision, die ihm Richtung und Haltung gibt. 
In den drei groBen Romanwerken geben Triiume oder visionartige Zu- 
stinde den Helden Richtung und Zuversicht. Thomas Buddenbrooks 
hat seine Schopenhauervision, Castorp den Schneetraum und Jaakob und 
Joseph haben ihre Himmelstriume. Castorp schaut die apollinische 
Formenwelt am Gestade des Zivilisationsmeeres. Szenen gesitteter Le- 
bensfreude erscheinen als Kiistenkulisse, aber dahinter gelagert, tiefer 
in der Zeit und lebensurspriinglicher, sieht er eine andere Kulisse mit 
Szenen dionysischer Todesfreude. Castorp versteht, was spiter Joseph 
verstehen wird, dass der Mensch der Herr der Gegensitze sein soll, und 
dass die Gottessorge ihre Richtung durch Giite und Liebe erhilt. Er ver- 
steht auch, dass man dem Tode keine Herrschaft iiber seine Gedanken 
einraumen soll, eine Weisheit, die Joseph im Pyramidenland lernt. Nur 
die Richtung der Gedankensorge erfihrt Hans Castorp. Konkret be- 


® Mann, Der Zauberberg (Berlin: Fischer, 1930), S. 99. 
© Vgl. Betrachtungen, S. 587 ff. 
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stimmen und fiir alle Zeiten festlegen, wie es Settembrini und Naphta 
mit ihr wollen, laft sich diese Sorge nicht, die “ein Weg ist aber kein 
Ziel.” WiiSte der Mensch das Gute und Rechte, wiiSte er genau, was 
die Tagesordnung ist, dann hitte er seine Formel gefunden. Die eine 
Seite der Gedankensorge ist die Menschenformel, die ihre nétige Er- 
gainzung in der anderen Seite, der Gottesformel, findet. Von der Men- 
schenformel heift es in den “Betrachtungen:” 

Dostojewskij lehrt die religisse Herkunft der nationalen Ideen und die daraus 
folgende nationale Gebundenheit des sozialen Ideals. . . . ‘Die Ameise kennt die 
Formel ihres Baues, die Biene die ihres Stockes, aber én Mensch kennt seine 
Formel nicht.’ Woher sei aber dann das Ideal einer sozialen Organisation in die 
menschliche Gesellschaft gekommen? Es sei einzig und allein ein Erzeugnis der 
sittlichen Vervollkommnung der einzelnen Menschen. . . . Die sittliche Idee sei 
der Entstehung einer Nationalitat immer und iiberall vorangegangen, denn 
gerade sie sei es, was die nationale Besonderheit bilde, sie erst erschaffe die Na- 
tionalitat. . . . ‘Um den empfangenen geistigen Schatz zu erhalten, beginnen die 
Menschen sogleich sich einander anzuschliessen. . . . Sie suchen jenen sittlichen 
Schatz, den sie erhalten, wenn méglich tiber die ganze Welt hin zu seinem vollsten 
Glanz zu entfalten und zu seinem gréssten Ruhm zu erheben.’” 


Wieder finden wir in den “Betrachtungen” das kommende Werk im 
Keim vorgeformt. Das Suchen nach der Formel des Menschen und 
Gottes ist das Thema der Josephromane. Waren einst die “fernsten Ur- 
spriinge, die altesten seelischen Ueberlieferungen des bedringten Ich” 
das biirgerliche Zeitalter, so treibt die Not der jiingsten Gegenwart den 
Dichter diesmal in eine viel gewaltigere Tiefe der Zeit und eigenen 
Existenz. Wieder gibt Mann ein leicht maskiertes Selbstportrit. Es ist 
nicht mehr das Gesicht des Diirerdeutschen, des ‘metaphysischen 
Handwerkers,”’ es ist das Gesicht des Urvaters, des Mannes der Gottes- 
sorge. Wir erkennen die tiefen Furchen, die von den Fliigeln der diinn- 
riickigen Nase in den Bart hinablaufen, die kleinen Augen, braun, blank, 
mit schlaffer, driisenzarter Unterlidgegend, schon altersmiide eigentlich 
und nur seelisch gescharft, die besorgt spihen. Diesmal sind die fernsten 
Urspriinge erreicht. Die Tiefe des Josephromans ist nicht die Zeit 
Jaakobs oder Echnatons oder des Mondwanderers. Dem Durchbruch im 
Schneetraum Castorps entspricht der Durchbruch in der “‘Héllenfahrt:” 
Der Brunnen der Zeiten erweist sich als ausgelotet, bevor das End- und Anfangs- 
ziel erreicht wird, das wir erstreben; die Geschichte des Menschen ist Alter als 
die materielle Welt, die seines Willens Werk ist, alter als das Leben, das auf seinem 
Willen steht." 


Diese Deutung des Urmenschen, die wir in der religissen Anthropologie 


" Betrachtungen, S. 551. 12 Betrachtungen, S. 539-540. 
18 Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. 14-15. 4 Tbid., S. Xv. 
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éstlicher Religionen und Philosophien finden, ist die Grundlage des 
platonischen und neuplatonischen Dualismus, aus dem Manns Geistbe- 
griff kommt. Die Menschenseele, vor aller Zeit in Gottes Nahe, ver- 
mischt sich mit der Materie und schafft die Welt der Formen. Der Geist 
wird als “zweiter Abgesandter” von Gott ausgeschickt, um die Seele 
wieder an die verlorene Hochwelt zu erinnern und zu Gott zuriickzu- 
fiihren. Die Geist- und Gottessorge wird nun von Mann so gefasst: 


Der Geist ist: der Bote der Mahnung, das Prinzip der Anstossnahme, des Wider- 
spruchs und der Wanderschaft, welches die Unruhe tibernatiirlichen Elendes in 
der Brust eines Einzelnen unter lauter lusthaft Einverstandenen erregt, ihn aus 
den Toren des Gewordenen und Gegebenen ins abenteuerlich Ungewisse treibt 
und ihn dem Steine gleichmacht, der, indem er sich list und rollt, ein unabsehbar 
wachsendes Rollen und Geschehen einzuleiten bestimmt ist." 


Wir diirfen wohl aus dem Schneetraum Hans Castorps annehmen, dass 
Giite und Liebe zu diesem Getriebensein als richtunggebende Krifte hin- 
zukommen, wenn Joseph zum Ernéhrer der Volker wird. Die Probleme 
des Zauberberges werden im Josephroman weitergedacht. Josephs Er- 
wagungen im Lusthauschen der Alten sind die endgiiltige Widerlegung 
Settembrinis, eine Widerlegung ohne Naphtas Gehissigkeit, da sie die 
Anerkennung in sich schliesst: 


Lass das gut sein, alter Israel, und schilt es nicht, was die Kinder Keme’s da 
weltlich vermocht in lichelnder Anspannung und hochwandelnd im Geschmack, 
denn es kénnte sein, dass es selbst Gott gefallt! Siehe, ich bin gut Freund damit 
und finde es reizend, vorbehaltlich des stillen Bewusstseins in meinem Blut, dass 
es das Eigentlichste und Wichtigste wohl nicht sein mag: was da ist, in den 
Himmel des feinen Geschmacks zu tragen, sondern dass dringlich notwendiger 
ist die Gottessorge ums Zukiinftige.'* 


Naphtas Welt, deren Untergrund im Schneetraum als die Szene des 
Kindesopfers erscheint, geistert durch das raunende Zwiegesprich Huijs 
und Tuijs, wenn sie von der Verstiimmelung des Kniableins Petepre 
sprechen und es noch nicht wissen, dass die alten heiligen Briuche im 
neuen Aeon ein Greuel geworden sind. Der Zusammenhang mag wider- 
sinnig scheinen zwischen der Geisteswelt eines Naphta und der Gottes- 
dummheit der Alten oder Labans, der das Krukenopfer seines Séhnchens 
noch fiir nétig hielt, aber solche Geistesnachbarschaft ist der Preis, den 
der Reaktionare zahlen muss. 

Die historische Zeit ist in allen Romanen Manns wichtig und daher 
genau bestimmt. Der Josephroman ist keine Ausnahme, nur muss der 
Leser sich ein wenig mehr anstrengen, die Anspielungen zu verstehen. 
Gleich zu Beginn des Romans gibt Mann eine genaue Datierung in dem 


% Ibid., S. tv. 16 Joseph in Aegypien, S. 243. 
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Satz von anderthalb Seiten, der uns iiber Joseph “zu seiner Zeit’”” auf- 
klart. Dabei wird “Amun ist zufrieden, dieses Namens der Dritte’!’ 
erwahnt. Joseph kommt in den letzten Regierungsjahren Amenophis II] 
also um 1380 nach Aegypten. Ramses II, der biblische und historische 
Fronvogt der eingewanderten Israeliten, der Erbauer der Speicher- 
stadt Pithom und der Residenzstadt Per-Ramses kommt dann allerdings 
zu friih, sechzig Jahre nach Josephs Einwanderung und wahrscheinlich 
noch zu Lebzeiten des grofien Wesirs. Er konnte schwerlich der Pharao 
sein, von dem es heiSt: er wuSte nichts von Joseph. Mann hatte einen 
guten Grund trotz sonstiger Genauigkeit in aigyptischen Dingen, diese 
kleine Unstimmigkeit in Kauf zu nehmen. Die Erhéhung Josephs fiillt 
bei ihm in den Beginn der Regierungszeit Amenophis IV, der sich Ech- 
naton nannte. Echnaton, unter dem es Joseph in dem noch nicht er- 
schienenen Band “Joseph der Ernihrer’” zum Wesir des Siidens bringen 
wird, ist der Pharao der Gottessorge, der die ““Tagesordnung” durch- 
fiihrt. Der aus Gips geformte Kopf des Kénigs, eine der besten Lei- 
stungen der Amarnakunst im “Amarna-Saal’’ des Berliner Museums hat 
die sinnenden und sorgenden Augen, die ergreifende Schwermut eines 
Kénigs, der dem neuen Aeon zum Siege verhelfen wollte gegen alles Alte, 
das ein Greuel geworden ist, d.h. gegen die Gottesdummheit der Heiden. 
Nur dieser Traumer auf dem Thron in Theben, dem die philosophierende 
Theologie seiner Priester wichtiger war als alle Provinzen Asiens, 
konnte der passende Pharao sein fiir Joseph, den Sohn eines Gottesfiirsten. 

Kann man die Entwicklung des Dichters bis zum Josephroman 
Schritt fiir Schritt verfolgen, so ist es umgekehrt wiederum méglich, vom 
Josephroman aus das bisherige Werk zu iiberblicken und so eine Fiille 
geistiger und seelischer Beziehungen zu entdecken, von denen hier nur 
einige beispielsweise angedeutet werden kénnen. Wie sich Leitmotive 
durch das Einzelwerk des Dichters ziehen, so auch durch das Gesamt- 
werk. Da ist die im Josephroman und in der “Lotte” erérterte ““Wieder- 
holung,” “dasselbe auf ungleichen Stufen, Steigerung, gelauterte 
Lebenswiederholung.”"* Joseph der Triumer von Traiumen ist noch 
einmal Hanno und Tonio, geistiger Mensch, Kiinstler, Begnadeter und 
Gefahrdeter. Der Widerstand, das verachtliche Murren und der Hass der 
Leaséhne wiederholt die Qualereien, den Spott und die Verachtung der 
Liibecker Schuljungen und der Blaudugigen Blondhaarigen. 

Ein Nebengedanke in den anderen Werken, der Gedanke von der 
aristokratischen Bevorzugung, der werteschaffenden Ungerechtigkeit, 
kehrt als grosses Thema im Josephroman wieder. In Josephs Himmels- 
traum ist es der “Ratschluss der gewaltigen Vorliebe,’"® die “Gnaden- 


17 Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. x. 
18 Lotte in Weimar (Stockholm: Bermann-Fischer, 1939), S. 319-320. 
9 Der junge Joseph (Berlin: Fischer, 1934), S. 92. 
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wahl,’”° Gottes, der den Knaben gegen den Willen der Engel erhéht 
kraft seines Machtspruches: “Ich génne, wem ich génne.’” Das irdische 
Gegenstiick zu dieser géttlichen Berufung ist die aristokratische Bevor- 
zugung der Vater, die den Segen nicht dem geben, der den Anspruch der 
Erstgeburt darauf hat, sondern dem jeweils feineren und bedeutenderen 
Sohn. Daher zieht Jaakob den Sohn der Rechten den stumpferen Lea- 
kindern und Séhnen der Miagde vor, und Isaak lasst sich halb wissent- 
lich betriigen, denn er weiss, dass der Segen sich bei Jaakob besser er- 
fiillen wird als bei dem primitiven Naturburschen Esau. Joseph der 
Segentriger bleibt der Bevorzugte bei den Midianitern, als Jungsklave 
des Petepre, im Gefangnis, und schliesslich wird die Gnadenwahl des 
Héchsten auf Erden ihn zum Auserkorenen, zum Wesir des Siidens 
machen. Die friihste Andeutung des Gedankens von der aristokratischen 
Bevorzugung findet sich als hingeworfene Bemerkung im “Tod in 
Venedig.” “‘Fast jedem Kiinstlernaturell ist ein iippiger und verri- 
terischer Hang eingeboren, Schénheit schaffende Ungerechtigkeit an- 
zuerkennen und aristokratischer Bevorzugung Teilnahme und Huldigung 
entgegenzubringen.’’ In “Unordnung und friihes Leid” wird der Beginn 
der viaterlichen Vorliebe fiir das Téchterchen in fast der gleichen Weise 
geschildert wie Jaakobs Liebe fiir den neugeborenen Joseph. Die beiden 
Stellen sind ein gutes Beispiel fiir den Gebrauch des Leitmotivs im Ge- 
samtwerk und fiir die Wiederholung auf héherer Ebene. 








Er trat herzu und in dem Augenblick 
fast, wo er...das kleine Wunder 
gewahrte, das da so wohlausgebildet 
und wie von der Klarheit siissen Eben- 
masses umflossen in den Kissen lag, 
mit Hiandchen, die schon damals, in 
noch viel winzigeren Massen so schén 
waren, wie jetzt, mit offenen Augen, 
die damals himmelblau waren und den 
hellen Tag wiederstrahlten—fast in 
derselben Sekunde fiihlte er sich ergrif- 
fen und gebunden; es war Liebe auf 
den ersten Blick und fiir immer... # 


% Tbid., S. 100. 1 Tbid., S. 98. 


Und doch sah Jaakob etwas, was er 
nicht gesehen bei Leas Kindern und 
nicht wahrgenommen bei den Kindern 
der Miigde, sah mit dem ersten Blick, 
was sein Herz, je linger er hinblickte, 
bis zum Ueberstrémen mit andiich- 
tigem Entziicken fiillte. Es war um 
dies Neugeborene, unnennbar, gleich- 
wie ein Scheinen von Klarheit, Lieb- 
lichkeit, Ebenmass, Sympathie und 
Gottesannehmlichkeit,...wie er es 
aber beriihrte, schlug es seine Augen 
auf, die damals blau waren und das 
Licht widerstrahlten der Sonne seiner 
Geburt in des Himmels Scheitelpunkt, 
und nahm mit dem winzigen, genau 
ausgebildeten Handchen den Finger 
Jaakobs.* 


® Der Tod in Venedig (Berlin: Fischer, 1925), S. 53-54. 
™ Unordnung und friithes Leid (New York: Prentice Hall, 1930), S. 17-18. 


* Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. 352-353. 
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Ganz beilaiufig erscheint das Motiv der Bevorzugung noch einmal in 
“Lotte in Weimar.” Goethe hintertreibt das Duell seines Sohnes mit 
Rittmeister von Werthern-Wiese nicht allein aus vaterlicher Besorgnis 
—‘denn immer hatte er seine Freude an der aristokratischen Ausnahme, 
an distinguierter Ungerechtigkeit gehabt.” 

Von den Leitmotiven zu unterscheiden sind gewisse Grundgedanken, 
die in den verschiedenen Werken wiederzuerkennen sind. Die ‘“Be- 
trachtungen eines Unpolitischen” wurden schon in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Manns dichterischen Werken besprochen. Die Geschichtsphilosophie 
der “Betrachtungen” und des Aufsatzes “Friedrich und die grosse Koali- 
tion” unterscheidet sich von aufklirerischer Geschichtsauffassung durch 
die Anerkennung tragischer Polaritaten, die in allem menschlichen Ge- 
schehen sich auswirken wie etwa: Recht—Macht, Gedanke—Trieb, 
Freiheit—Schicksal, Vernunft—Diamon, biirgerliche Sittigung—hero- 
ische Pflicht.* 

Diese tragische Geschichtsphilosophie findet in der Josephgeschichte 

ihren bestimmtesten Ausdruck. Die Stelle verdient zitiert zu werden, da 
sie beweist, wie sehr Kritiker Mann missverstehen, die in den ‘Be- 
trachtungen” Manns Geist nicht wiederzuerkennen vorgeben. 
Mute es denn so sein? Hitte nicht Friede und heiterer Sinn kénnen herrschen im 
Jaakobsstamm und alles einen gelinden und gleichen Gang nehmen in ebener 
Vertriglichkeit? Leider nicht, wenn geschehen sollte, was geschah, und wenn die 
Tatsache, dass es geschah, auch zugleich der Beweis dafiir ist, dass es geschehen 
sollte und mute. Das Geschehen der Welt ist gross, und da wir nicht wiinschen 
kénnen, es michte lieber friedlich unterbleiben, diirfen wir auch die Leiden- 
schaften nicht verwiinschen, die es bewerkstelligen; denn ohne Schuld und Lei- 
denschaft ginge nichts voran.*” 


Der Gedanke der Hermetik ist das Geheimnis von Castorps Entwick- 

lung. Naphta umschreibt die magische, die alchimistischhermetische 
Padagogik mit diesen Worten: 
Lauterung, Stoffverwandlung und Stoffveredlung, Transsubstantiation, und 
zwar zum Hoheren, Steigerung also. . . . Hinauftreibung durch aussere Einwirk- 
ungen . . . Ein Symbol alchimistischer Transmutation war vor allem die Gruft 
... die Statte der Verwesung, sie ist der Inbegriff aller Hermetik.* 


Joseph muss zweimal in die Grube zu zweimaliger Liuterung und 
geistiger Wiedergéburt. Wir sind Zeugen der Transsubstantiation, die 
diese hermetische Paidagogik mit sich bringt. Der Joseph, der aus der 
Grube um Schonung nicht seiner selbst sondern der Gefiihle des Vaters 


% Lotte in Weimar, S. 204. 
%6 Vgl. Friedrich und die grobe Koalition in Rede und Antwort (Berlin: Fischer, 1922), 
S. 190. 37 Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. 337-338. 
28 Der Zauberberg (Berlin: Fischer, 1930), 1, 283-284. 
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fieht, ist bereits ein anderer als der, den die Briider hineinwarfen. Die 
Steigerung zum Héchsten, die grosse Liuterung kommt dann, als er in 
Aegypten zum zweiten Mal in die Grube muf, in das Gefingnis von 
Zawi-Re, der Inselfestung. Allerdings gilt von Joseph in viel héherem 
Masse, was Castorp von sich selber sagt: “Aber natiirlich, ein Stoff, der 
dazu taugen soll, durch dufere Einwirkungen zum Hoéheren hinaufge- 
trieben und -gezwingt zu werden, der muss es wohl in voraus ein biSchen 
in sich haben.””* 

Das Symbol spielte schon im Zauberberg eine grosse Rolle, im Joseph- 
roman ist es das wichtigste Stilelement. Man lese einen Satz, den Pro- 
fessor Weigand in seinem Buch iiber den Zauberberg von Manns Hang 
zum Symbolisieren schrieb, und denke dabei an die Josephgeschichte. 
It is an integral feature of the author’s conscious design to make us sense over 
and above the concrete action unfolding before us, and without sacrificing any of 
its vitality, the presence of an elusive shadow play of larger import, running 
parallel to it, on a higher plane. 


Die Parallelstelle zu diesem Kommentar ist eine Bemerkung aus “dem 
jungen Joseph,” die mit wértlichem Anklang zeigt, wie Mann dem Sym- 
bol noch mehr als im Zauberberg eine mystische Bedeutung verleiht: 
Die Sphire rollt, und nie wird ausgemacht werden, wo eine Geschichte urspriing- 
lich zu Hause ist: am Himmel oder auf Erden.* Zwischen Irdischem und Himm- 
lischem ist die Grenze fliessend, und nur ruhen zu lassen brauchst du dein Auge 
auf einer Erscheinung, damit es sich breche ins Doppelsichtige.™ 


Derselbe Gedanke in seiner weitesten Anwendung heifit beim alten 
Goethe: “Alles Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis.”’ 

Eine Abschweifung sei hier erlaubt, da sie ein héchst zeitgemifes 
Problem der Literaturwissenschaft betrifft. Der Gleichnischarakter des 
Mannschen Werkes wird den Kritiker leicht zum “Deutobold Mysti- 
fizinski” machen, und ihn vergessen lassen, dass die Josephgeschichte 
auch auf der Erde durchaus zu Hause ist, und dass eine gute Ausdeutung 
des irdischen Teils der sicherste Weg zur verborgenen geistigen Bedeu- 
tung ist. Einige Deutungen, die Harry Slochower in seinem Buch “Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph story” vorschligt, mégen als Beispiel fiir diese Gefahr 
dienen. Von den Zwergen in Petepres Haushalt sagt Slochower: “I con- 
fess to being puzzled as to their full ‘meaning.’’* Trotzdem Mann mit 
den Zwergen der Liebestragédie eine phallische Satire beifiigen wollte 


%® Tbid., S. 428-429. 
%°H. J. Weigand, Thomas Mann’s Novel Der Zauberberg (New York & London: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1933), S. 10. 1 Der junge Joseph, S. 45. 

@ Joseph in Aegypten, S. 296. 

% Harry Slochwer, Thomas Mann’s Joseph Story (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938), 


S. 43. 
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und selbst sagt “that is about all there is to be said about it,’™ geht 
Slochower weiter und orakelt von Dudu in Beziehung zu der agyptischen 
Gottesidee und zu Dedu der Stadt des Osiris.* Er geht noch weiter und 
sieht in den beiden Kleinen “two facets of the collective unconscious. 
Gottliebchen with his ‘old’ runic features, approximates the category of 
the Super-Ego . . . Dudu expresses the primitive pleasure-principle, the 
Id.’** Den nichstliegenden Weg zur Erklirung der Zwerge verschmiht 
Slochower. Die Josephgeschichte verrait auch dem Laien auf Schritt und 
Tritt die sorgfaltige Beachtung kulturhistorischer Einzelheiten. Auch 
bei oberflichlicher Beschiftigung mit der igyptischen bildenden Kunst 
findet man dort Vorbilder fiir Charaktere und Situationen in Manns 
Aegypten. Dudus Vorbild steht im Museum in Kairo, es ist die Familien- 
gruppe des Zwergen Seneb aus bemaltem Kalkstein. Bis in alle Einzel- 
heiten stimmt das Vorbild mit Dudus AeuSerem und seinen Familienver- 
hiltnissen iiberein. Thomas Mann bestitigte mir ausserdem brieflich die 
Richtigkeit dieser Beobachtung, die wirklich nicht viel Scharfsinn oder 
Kenntnis erforderte. Die psychologische Ausdeutung Dudus kann auch 
ohne das schwere Geschiitz der Psychoanalyse auskommen. Dudu be- 
sitzt die Bosheit eines Verwachsenen, der innerlich mit seinem Ungliick 
nicht fertig geworden ist und “natiirlich” muss er den “hiibschen und 
schénen Joseph” hassen. Daf er politisch ein geifernder Fanatiker ist, 
leuchtet ein, denn das sind kérperliche und seelische Missgeburten oft 
genug. Der intrigierende Zwerg ist auch kein Neuling in der Weltli- 
teratur. Melot intrigiert gegen Tristan wie Dudu gegen Joseph. Zwerge 
als Hofnarren oder Leibdiener der Michtigen sind eine bekannte ge- 
schichtliche Tatsache. Velasquez hat solche Zwerge gemalt. Die psy- 
chologische Erklarung des alten Brauches ist einfach genug. Die Miss- 
gestalt des Kleinwiichsigen hilft dem Herrn, sich in seiner Wohlgestalt 
zu “fiihlen.” Gottliebchen ist die Kontrastfigur, ein kleiner Juxer, wie 
man ihn heute noch als Spassmacher unter fahrendem Volke aller Art 
findet. Als besorgt wisperndes Stimmchen und Helfer hat er zu literar- 
ischen Ahnen die hilfreichen Hutzel der Miarchen. Die Einfliisterungen 
des biésen und des guten Ratgebers sind ausserdem ein literarisches 
Motiv, das sich bis in die Damonologie des alten Orients verfolgen 
lieBe. Voltaires Roman ‘‘Le blanc et le noir” mit den beiden Sklaven 
Topaze und Ebéne, Good Angel und Evil Angel in Marlowes “Dr. 
Faustus” diirften bekannte Beispiele aus dieser Motivreihe sein. Nicht 
jeder intrigierende Zwerg, dessen boshaftes Fritzchen in Stein noch nach 
Jahrtausenden einen Dichter inspirieren kann, ist “the pleasure in- 
stinct.”” Wie im Falle Dudus lasst sich bei wichtigen und ganz nebensich- 
lichen Personen und Begebenheiten des “Joseph in Aegypten’’ Anregung 
% Tbid., S. 45. % Tbid., S. 44. 
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durch bildende Kunst und Literatur nachweisen. Ein so wichtiger Cha- 
rakter wie der Amunpriester Beknechon hat das Gesicht eines minnlichen 
Kopfes aus griinem Schiefer im Berliner Aegyptischen Museum.® Die 
Damengesellschaft in Petepres Haus hat ihre kulturhistorischen Einzei- 
heiten von Wandmalereien aus Gribern der 18. Dynastie. Ein ganz 
nebensichlicher Zug wie der folgende diene als Beispiel: “. . . faden- 
ziehende Sii®igkeiten, ausgespendet von jungen Dienerinnen in lieblich 
knapper Tracht, mit schwarzen Hingeflechten im Nacken und Schleiern 
um die Wangen.’*” Kostiim und Naschwerk stammen bis in jede Einzel- 
heit von den Wandmalereien aus dem Grabe des Wesirs Rechmire in 
Theben.** Auch die geschichtlichen Ueberlieferungen Aegyptens hat 
Mann sorgfaltig studiert. Persénliche Erlebnisse auf seiner Aegypten- 
reise diirfen natiirlich auch nicht vergessen werden. Die Scherereien, die 
die Kinder Kemes den Ankommenden auferlegen, erkennt jeder Leser 
wieder, der einmal Aegypten besucht hat, und fiir ihn ist auch die Visen- 
kontrolle, der sich die Midianiter in der Feste Zel unterziehen miifen, 
voll késtlichem esoterischem Humor. Solche Uebereinstimmung uralter 
Gepflogenheit mit der Sitte unserer Tage ist gerade in diesem Roman 
beachtenswert, der auf der Ueberzeugung beruht von der Wiederholung 
des Urgesetzten in allem spaiteren Tun. Aber auch hier liegen genaue his- 
torische Schilderungen zugrunde, die sich nachweisen lassen. Fiir Hor- 
Waz, den Schreiber der grofen Tore, wire ein Grenzbeamter aus der 
Regierungszeit des Nachfolgers von Ramses I zu nennen, der iiber den 
Durchzug einer Schar edomitischer Beduinen berichtet. Auch ein Sol- 
datenschreiber kommt in Frage, den die Aegyptologie in Zaru, einer der 
Grenzfesten auf der Suezlandenge, postiert glaubt. Seine fliichtigen No- 
tizen enthalten die Namen der Durchziehenden, denen er Visen verab- 
reicht hat.*® Thomas Manns Geschichte ist eben “auf Erden zu Hause,” 
und wer nicht unbefangen sondern kritisch lesen will, tut gut, sich klar 
zu machen, was agyptisches Vorbild, was literarische Ueberlieferung und 
geschichtliche Tatsachen fiir die Josephromane bedeuten, ehe er ans 
Deuten geht. Eine sorgfiltige Ausdeutung des Symbolgehaltes wiirde 
ein Buch fiillen. Professor Weigand hat in einem éour de force gezeigt, wie 
viel dabei herauskommt, wenn solch eine Arbeit literarkritisch sorg- 
faltig gemacht wird.“ Zu welchen Fehlurteilen mangelhafte Beriicksichti- 
gung von Briuchen, historischen Tatsachen, literarischen und mythenge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen gerade bei einem mythologischen Werk 


% Vgl. J. H. Breasted, Geschichte Aegyptens (Wien: Phaidon-Verlag, 1936), Bild 166. 

37 Joseph in Aegypten, S. 677. 38 Vgl. Breasted, S. 212. 

39 Vgl. Breasted, S. 249. 

“© H. J. Weigand, “Thomas Mann’s Joseph in Aegypten,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unter- 
richt xx1x, No. 6 (1937), 237. 
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fiihren kann, zeigt Slochowers Buch zur Geniige. Wir lesen: ““Mann’s con- 
ception of Potiphar is a daring one, a mingling of the Germanic Siegfried 
saga and the Hebrew tradition of the son-sacrifice.’’*! Das Wagnis liegt auf 
Seiten des Auslegers. Wie kann der Umstand einer Geschwisterehe allein 
geniigen, um die Siegfriedsage heranzuziehen! Die Geschwisterehe war 
im alten Aegypten, Peru und Persien bei vornehmen Familien Brauch. 
Jede Beziehung auf Inzestzucht kann sich daher kaum auf Siegmund 
und Sieglinde beziehen. Das Sohnesopfer als Bauopfer und Siihnopfer 
ist nicht hebraisch sondern gemeinsemitisch, das phénizische Moloch- 
opfer diirfte bekannt genug sein. Dieser Art Literaturkritik geniigt die 
ausserliche Assoziation, um mit Vergleichen und Theorien bei der Hand 
zu sein. Potiphar wird von Slochower “a kind of Egyptian Peeperkorn”’ 
genannt." Peeperkorn war ein hollindischer Pan, eine priapische Per- 
sdnlichkeit, die mit der Potenz im urspriinglichen Wortverstand lebte 
und starb. Was hat diese Persénlichkeit vom Adel der Natur mit dem 
schwermiitigen dusserst artikulierten héfischen Reprisentationseunuchen 
zu tun? Was fiir Peeperkorn tédliche Schande ist, bildet Petepres Lebens- 
wiirde. Wo Slochower Mut die ‘“‘Wiederholung” von Penthesilea, Medea 
und Kundry nennt,® schludert er. In der Sage erschligt Achilles die 
Amazone Penthesilea. Nur bei Kleist ist es umgekehrt, und selbst dort 
stimmt Slochowers Vergleich nicht, denn Achilles ist liebeswillig, Pen- 
thesilea erschligt ihn in tragischer Verblendung. Medea richt sich an 
Jason nicht in der Raserei der Liebesleidenschaft sondern als schnéde 
verratene Mutter und Fiirstin. Kundry ist mythengeschichtlich ungefahr 
zweitausend Jahre jiinger als Mut. Die Aegypterin kann schwerlich die 
Gralshexe ‘‘wiederholen.”—Die lange Abschweifung schien nétig, denn 
nicht oft genug kann auf die Gefahr hingewiesen werden, die der Liter- 
aturwissenschaft als Wissenschaft droht, wenn diese héchst moderne aber 
auch héchst unverantwortliche Manier unserer Deutobolde unbean- 
standet bliebt. 

Die Beziehungen zwischen der Josephgeschichte und Manns letztem 
Roman “Lotte in Weimar’ verdienen eingehendere Behandlung, denn 
sie zeigen, wie die neuen geistigen Errungenschaften des Josephwerks sich 
auch in einer ganz anderen Geisteswelt bewaihren. Der Roman handelt 
kaum von der Titelheldin sondern von Goethe, dem Goethe des Divans. 
Ein paar September- und Oktoberwochen des Jahres 1816 sind die Zeit 
des Romans. Die patriotische Wildheit und der diistere Irrationalismus, 
die den Sturz Napoleons erméglichten sind noch spiirbar und bieten 
Mann Verhaltungsclichés fiir ““‘Wiederholungen” in unseren Tagen. Wir 
haben es mit Goethe zu tun, der sich vor den Wirren des Gegenwirtigen 
in die Brunnentiefe der Zeit gestiirzt hatte. Sein Weg zu den Miittern 

“1 Thomas Mann’s Joseph Story, S. 40. ® Tbid., S. 49. 
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fihrte zu Helena, sein Weg zu den Vitern zum Divan. Die grofen 
Themen des Josephromans werden in neuer Umwelt wiederum abge- 
wandelt. Auch der alte Goethe kennt die Gottessorge Jaakobs: 

Freilich Sorge muss bei der Freude sein, Sorge ums Rechte. Ist ja auch der Ge- 
danke der Kummer des Lebens. Wire das Recht also des Kummers und der 
Freude Sohn. Aber die Hauptsache bleibt Er und die gesteigerte Lehre, das 
Geistige, immerfort missverstanden vom Volk. 


Das Leitmotiv der Josephgeschichte, der Jaakobsegen wird von Riemer 
als das Geheimnis Goethes des Menschen betrachtet, der den Segen oben 
vom Himmel herab und den Segen von der Tiefe, die unten liegt, habe. 
Riemers Erklarungen des Goetheschen Menschen enthalten den Huma- 
nismus Manns. Die Unterschiede zwischen diesem deutschen Humanis- 
mus und dem amerikanischen Humanismus der Babbittschule, die alle 
auf die dem Deutschen eigentiimliche Bejahung der Natur zuriickzu- 
fiihren sind, machen es erklarlich, warum Babbitt und seine Anhinger 
von Goethes wesentlicher Kulturleistung nichts wissen wollen. Auch dem 
deutschen Humanismus ist der Mensch das Zweiweltenwesen, aber 
Goethe lebte und dachte den verséhnenden grossen Gedanken der ge- 
einten Zwienatur, der deutschfeindlicher Kulturanschauung aller Schat- 
tierungen von Claudel bis Babbitt als deutsche Siinde wider den Geist 
erscheint. Um Riemers Definition der Goetheschen Synthese richtig zu 
verstehen, muss man bedenken, dass Mann die Worte “du sollst ein 


Segen sein” in faustischem Sinne iibersetzt “du sollst ein Schicksal 
sein.’ Riemer sagt bei Mann: 

Es handelt sich um den Doppelsegen des Geistes und der Natur—welcher, wohl 
iiberlegt, der Segen—aber im Ganzen ist es wohl ein Fluch und eine Apprehension 
damit—des Menschengeschlechts iiberhaupt ist... . In dem grossen Menschen 
culminiert das Geistige, ohne dass irgendwelche Feindseligkeit gegen das Natiir- 
liche ihm anhaftete.” 


Das Motiv der Wiederholung erklirt den genauen Zeitpunkt des Romans, 
die Oktober- und Septemberwochen, in denen Lotte Weimar besuchte, 


Lotte in Weimar, S. 311. 

“ Tbid., S. 287. (Gemeint ist der Messias in der geplanten Kantate.) 

® Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. xv-xvt1. 

© Lotte in Weimar, S. 88-89. Da es sich um eine Kerndefinition des deutschen Humanis- 
mus handelt, diirfte es interessant sein, neben das dichterische Wort die historische Defi- 
nition Riemers zu setzen.in In seinen Mittheilungen dber Goethe (Berlin, 1841), 128, sagt 
er: “In seiner (Goethes) kiinstlerisch-isthetischen Sinnlichkeit und dem antiken prome- 
thelschen Selbstgefiihl, dem Vertrauen auf die innere Wahrheit und Giite der Natur, aus 
der zuletzt die Schénheit hervorgeht; mithin im Sittlich-Geistigen ein Christ, im Aesthe- 
tisch-Sinnlichen ein Heide, demnach ein vollkommener, oder, technisch zu reden, ganz 
gekommener Mensch, wie er seyn soll, um schon hier (durch Tugend und Weisheit) selig 
zu seyn. 
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denn Goethe hat gerade das Werthererlebnis wiedererlebt. Der Lebens- 
kreis Werther-Goethe, Lotte-die Kestnerin, Kestner “‘wiederholt” sich 
jetzt auf héherer Ebene: Hatem-Goethe, Suleika-Marianne, Willemer. 
In immer neuen Worten tastet Mann diese in den Josephromanen ge- 
wonnene Erkenntnis von der Wiederholung ab. Er spricht von “‘wieder- 
kehrender Phase, geistverstirkter Lebenserneuerung. Steigerung, ge- 
lauterter Lebenswiederholung, Ceremonie, Nachahmung des Urge- 
setzten, feierlichen Vollzuge, zeitlosem Gedenkspiel.’”*’ Sogar bei dem 
ungeistigen Teile der Menschheit findet Mann dies Prinzip als ‘‘conven- 
tionelles Verhaltungscliché,”“* das dem Handeln der Masse den An- 
spruch auf Selbststindigkeit nimmt. Goethes Sohn spricht von den 
“Generalmotiven und Prigemustern” des Lebens durch die der Dichter 
die Bildung, den Charakter, die Zukunft der Nation bestimmt.‘ “Was 
aber bleibt, schaffen die Dichter,” sagte Hélderlin. Carl der Kammerdiener 
verschwimmt in Goethes Erinnerung eliezerhaft mit der Reihe seiner 
Vorginger. Das Motiv der Vorsorge, das im noch nicht erschienenen 
Band eine grosse Rolle spielen wird, erscheint in der kleinen Diskussion 
zwischen Goethe und seinem Leibdiener iiber den Vorrat an réschen 
Offenbacher Zwiebacken, bei der Goethe das bedeutsame Wort fallen 
lisst: “Vorsorgen ist iiberall so wichtig.’*® Der leitmotivartige Ge- 
brauch gewisser Gedanken, ihre Wiederholung auf ganz anderer Ebene, 
sei auch im Lotteroman mit einem Beispiel bedacht: 


Weiss denn mein Vaterchen nicht, dass Die paries, die Wolkenwand, die hab’ 
die Tiere den Menschen scheuven und _ ich namhaft gemacht, und so mégen 


meiden, darum, da Gott ihm den Geist 
des Verstandes verlieh und ihm eingab 
die Ordnungen, unter welche das ein- 
zelne fallt, und weif er nicht, . wie 
Semael schrie, als der Erdenmensch 
die Schépfung zu nennen wusste... 
und wie alle feurigen Diener sich ver- 
wunderten und die Augen nieder- 


wir das Unbestandige anreden und ibm 
auf den Kopf zusagen, zu welcher 
Klasse und Art es gehért. Denn das ist 
des Menschen Vorrecht auf Erden dass 
er die Dinge bei Namen nennt und ins 
System bringt. Da schlagen sie sozu- 
sagen die Augen vor ihm nieder, wenn 
er sie anruft. Name ist Macht.* 





schlugen... & 


Der verpriigelte Dudu kehrt als Thersites wieder, der unter dem Stab 

“seine Zwerggestalt kreischend kriimmt.’ Bei Besprechung der Kri- 

stalle schweifen Goethes Gedanken zu den Pyramiden ab, diesen “‘Riesen- 

kristallen” und in der Gegeniiberstellung von blosser Struktur und 

Organisation erscheint die blosse Dauer als ein Scheinsieg iiber die Zeit, 

und der Gedankenkomplex Kemes als eines Totenlandes wird wieder 
47 Ibid., S. 319-320. 4 Tbid., S. 203. ® Ibid., S. 250-251. 


% Tbid., S. 301. 5! Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. 40-41. 
5% Lotte in Weimar, S. 303. 5 Thid., S. 365. 
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erdértert. In den Zwiegesprichen Huijs und Tuijs war viel die Rede von 
der mannlichen Welt des Geistes und der weiblich-miitterlichen Welt des 
UnbewuBten. Natur—Geist, die grofSe Antithese seiner Werke hat 
Mann hier im Geiste der Romantik, im Geiste Bachofens vertieft. Die 
neue Betrachtungsweise bewihrt sich im Lotteroman. Der Aristokrat 
des Geistes, der sentimentalische Schiller, erscheint nun dem betrachten- 
den Goethe als der “‘Nichts-als-Mann,”’ der auch ein Genie sein konnte. 
Ein Genie wie Goethe ist vom Adel der Natur und hat darum weibliche 
Ziige. Naiv und sentimentalisch kénnte bei dieser Betrachtungsweise mit 
weiblich und miannlich iibertragen werden, vorausgesetzt, dass diese 
Ausdriicke im Sinne der romantischen Tradition gebraucht werden, die 
sie mit neuem Geist fiillte. Das Androgynenproblem der Romantik wird 
annehmbarer und verstindlicher, wenn dabei an die Synthese Geist— 
Natur gedacht wird, die auch aller romantischen Kulturkritik als Ideal 
vorschwebt. Von diesen Gedanken aus, muss man dem oft gehérten Ein- 
wand begegnen, den Erna Schneck kiirzlich in aller Ausfiihrlichkeit in 
einem Artikel erhoben hat, Mann habe keine bedeutenden Frauencha- 
raktere geschaffen, seine dichterischen Probleme wiirden von Mannern 
gelebt und diskutiert. Die grofien Manner in dem Lebenswerk des 
Dichters sind doch aber Traiger der Geistessorge, der Gottessorge, es sind 
héchst bewuBte Geisttriger und sie miissen darum in Manns Anthro- 
pologie Manner sein, denn die Frau ist Natur, nicht artikuliert, nicht 
bewuBt. Wer sich einen weiblichen Faust, einen weiblichen Wilhelm 
Meister, einen weiblichen Mephistopheles, einen weiblichen Jaakob vor- 
stellen kann, fiir den ist allerdings die Geschlechtsunterscheidung im 
Seelischen sinnlos. Es handelt sich hier eben um anderswertige Formen 
des Menschseins, nicht um minderwertige! Aus der Unkenntnis dieses 
Unterschiedes kommt die parteiliche Bitterkeit in derartigen Debatten. 
Eine Ruth, eine makkabiische Fiirstin, eine Kénigin Elisabeth, eine 
Lukrezia Borgia sind grof, aber ganz andersartig als ein Jaakob, ein 
Joseph, ein Naphta oder Peeperkorn. Wie kann man der Rahel in den 
Geschichten Jaakobs menschliche Gréfie absprechen, weil sie nicht in- 
tellektuell, nicht artikuliert ist! Es gibt ein schénes Wort von Mann 
gegen solche Einwiirfe trotzdem es urspriinglich in anderem Zusammen- 
hang gebraucht wurde. Die verstindige Mutter Petepres antwortet 
ihrem Gatten “ ...So habe ich nicht den Tag im Sinn und die Ehren- 
ordnung des Tages, sondern die stille Nacht und das schweigende Mut- 
terdunkel, in das man nicht hineinschelten kann mit dem Ginsena- 
men.’*§ Ausdriicke wie “Sumpf,” “Gebrodel des Mutterdunkels,” 
“dunkles Bereich,” die in der Unterredung der beiden Alten im Garten- 


Erna Schneck, “Women in the Works of Thomas Mann,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht, xxxu, No. 4, 145. 5 Joseph in Aegypten, S. 265. 
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haiuschen das Mutterland der Seele umschreiben, zeigen Manns Be- 
ziehungen zu der Gedankenwelt Bachofens, der in seinem groSen Werk 
“Das Mutterrecht” das Wort und den hiéchst bedeutsamen Begriff der 
Sumpfkultur schuf.* Die Sumpfkultur ist ein amorpher Zustand des 
primitiveren Menschen, in dem er die Géttinnen der Erde verehrt, wie 
z.B. Demeter, Gaia, Isis im Sumpfdickicht. Aus diesem Ungestalteten 
erhebt sich dann die geistige, mainnliche Kultur, bis diese geistige, durch- 
gestaltete Kultur wieder zur Sumpfkultur absinkt. In der Mythologie 
des dritten Reiches, wie sie tonangebend Rosenberg vertritt, wird dieser 
mythisch-geschichtliche Vorgang, den Bachofen entdeckt hatte, durch 
rassiche Verinderungen bewirkt. Das nordische Vaterrecht siegt iiber 
das unnordische Matriarchat eroberter Rassen. Die nordischen Licht- 
und Himmselsgétter unterjochen die Géttinnen der Nacht und der Erde. 
Mann betrachtet diese Entwicklung nicht im rassischen Sinne und nimmt 
nicht Partei sondern hat im Jakobssegen ausdriicklich auf die Synthese 
der beiden menschlichen Krifte hingewiesen. Der Segen von oben und 
der Segen von unten erst machen den wahren, d.h. den groBen Menschen 
und die wahre Kultur. Und vom Menschen und der Kultur gilt fiir 
Mann ein Hin und Her eher als ein Entweder Oder. “Im Bewussten kann 
der Mensch nicht lange verharren, er muss sich wieder ins Unbewusste 
fliichten, denn darin lebt seine Wurzel.’’*? Goethes Gedankenbeschifti- 
gung mit der noch ungeschriebenen klassischen Walpurgisnacht, den 
hochbedeutsamen Geschehnissen an Galatheas Throne, wird von Mann 
zu einer Rechtfertigung seines eigenen Mythusromans benutzt, in dem 
in ahnlicher Weise Wissen und Mythus gemischt sind, und der trotz des 
menschheitweiten und zeitentiefen Gehalts mit Ironie geschrieben ist. 
Goethe war das Vorbild mit seinem “mythologisch-biologischen Ballet,” 
seinem “satyrischen Naturmysterium”’: 


Nur nicht die stirnrunzelnde Erhabenheit, die, sei’s auch in Glanz und Schiller, 
tragisch erschépft dasteht als Produkt der Moral. Tiefsinn soll licheln. Das 
Augurenlicheln gilt der parodischen Schalkheit der Kunst. 


Ein tieferes und weiteres Thema kann Mann sich nicht mehr suchen, 
denn im Joseph ist “der Gegenstand unseres Redens und Fragens das 
Menschenwesen, das wir in der Unterwelt aufsuchen, um es zu erken- 
nen.”’®® Der Mensch als Geistwesen war ja schon immer Manns Thema. 
Dieser Geist war bis Tonio Kréger das Kainsmal des Kiinstlers, pein- 
volle Vereinzelung, hatte aber auch schon die Doppeldeutigkeit der 
Mosesklage de Vignys in sich “Laissez moi m’endormir du sommeil de la 


56 J. J. Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht (Basel: Schwabe, 1897), S. 438. 
57 Lotte in Weimar, S. 288. 58 Lotte in Weimar, S. 310. 
59 Die Geschichten Jaakobs, S. txm. 
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terre.” Das war die Sehnsucht nach den Wonnen der Gewéhnlichkeit, 
dem Leben der lusthaft Einverstandenen, eine Sehnsucht, die doch das 
schlechte Gewissen der vernachliassigten Sendung in sich hatte. Der 
Geist als Ismus-Geist wird von Hans Castorp als Wahn durchschaut. 
Der Geist als das wesentlich Menschliche ist der Weisheit letzter Schlu8 
im Josephroman. Im Vorwort zu Mass und Wert hat Mann sein Wissen 
und Glauben vom Menschen in einem humanistischen Credo niederge- 
legt, das sein endgiiltiges Wort iiber den Geist enthilt: 


Wir haben von einem neuen humanreligiésen Gefiihl gesprochen, das aus Leidens- 


tiefen sich heute erhebe. . . . Denn der Mensch ist ein Geheimnis. In ihm trans- 
zendiert die Natur und miindet ins Geistige. Seitdem der Mensch—Mensch ist, 
ist er mehr als Natur: dieses Mehr gehért zu seiner Definition . . . er weiss, was 


gut und bise ist, er besitzt das Absolute. Es ist ihm gegeben in den Gedanken der 
Wahrheit, Freiheit, Gerechtigkeit, und mit diesen Ideen ist der Traum von 
Erlésung in ihn gelegt aus dem Unzulinglich-Natiirlichen, der Traum von Voll- 
kommenheit. Er ist das Menschlichste. 


Er ist auch das Wesen der Gottessorge von Gilgamesch dem Weh-Froh- 
Menschen bis zum modernen Menschen, der die humanistische Anthro- 
pologie anerkennt. Und wenn er sie nicht anerkennt? Da liegt die 
Schwierigkeit das wesentliche Wort iiber den Josephroman zu sagen. Ist 
er ein Werk des Abschlufes wie Dantes “La divina commedia,” wie 
Maximilians ‘“Teuerdank,’’ wie “Buddenbrooks” und “Der Zauber- 
berg,” wo eine versinkende Welt noch einmal dichterisch verklirt wurde? 
Oder ist er ein Werk des Abschlufes im Sinne des vorlaufig Endgiiltigen, 
ist er also das giiltige Gedicht vom Menschen und von Gott nicht nur 
fiir diesen sondern auch fiir den kommenden Aeon, dessen Nahen wir 
in wachsender geistiger Verwirrung beklommen spiiren? 

Der vergehende Aeon ist durch seinen seelischen Substanzverlust ge- 
kennzeichnet, der uns auch den Mythus intellektualistisch entleert hat. 
Die deutschen Romantiker wuften, wie wichtig es fiir das Kulturleben 
ist, ob ein Mythus im Rokokosinne dekorative Begebenheit oder im 
Geiste seines Ursprunges géttlicher Sinn menschlicher Lebensformen ist. 
Friedrich Schlegel dachte, dass die Einheit der Welt noch bestiinde. 


Versucht es nur einmal die alte Mythologie voll vom Spinoza und von jenen 
Ansichten, welche die jetzige Physik in jedem Nachdenkenden erregen muss, zu 
betrachten, wie Euch alles in neuem Glanz und Leben erscheinen wird... . 
Mich deucht wer das Zeitalter, das heisst jenen grossen Prozess allgemeiner 
Verjiingung, jene Prinzipien der ewigen Revolution verstiinde, dem miisste es 
gelingen kénnen, die Pole der Menschheit zu ergreifen und das Tun der ersten 
Menschen, wie den Charakter der goldnen Zeit die noch kommen wird, zu erken- 


6° Mass und Wert, 1, 11. 
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nen und zu wissen. Dann wiirde das Geschwatz aufhéren, und der Mensch inne- 
werden, was er ist. 


Fiir die romantischen Mythologen von Hamann bis Ludwig Klages ist 
der Mythus Wesensschau, sinnlich geistige Anschauung dessen, was sich 
nicht in Begriffe fassen lasst, was Ahnung aber nie Bewusstsein ist. Der 
letzte grosse Dichter, der die Spannung zwischen Erkenntnis und 
Mythus im Sinne Friedrich Schlegels im dichterischen Werk hat lésen 
wollen, ist Thomas Mann. Zu keiner Zeit hat ein Dichter es schwerer 
gehabt. Keine Zeit wusste soviel vom Menschen und der Seinsgebunden- 
heit menschlichen Denkens und Wollens. Die Sicherheit des Besser- 
wissens oder Nichtwissens ist uns geschwunden. Der Ernst und die 
Wiirde des Menschseins sind damit aber gefaihrdet wie noch nie. Der 
Historismus, Psychologie, Ethnologie, unser Wissen und Halbwissen 
von Driise, Klasse und Rasse, Wind und Wetter als menschheitsformen- 
den Michten geben dem Glauben mehr und mehr Erkenntniswert, dass 
das Sein das Bewusstsein vollkommen bestimmt, eine Erkenntnis, die 
das Ende aller bisherigen Kultur bedeuten wiirde. Geschichte, die bis 
dahin Weg der Erlésung, der Vervollkommnung, der Verbesserung 
kurzum Heilsgeschichte war, wiirde dann aufhéren, und es bliebe nichts 
iibrig als das Bewusstsein einer richtungslosen Bewegung.™ 

Die tragische Unausweichlichkeit deterministischer Anspriiche er- 
fordert heroische Anspannung des Menschen. Um nicht das Haupt der 
Gorgo sehen zu miifen und zu erstarren, wendet sich der Mensch unserer 
Tage von seinem bisherigen Tun ab und sucht mit heroischer und leider 
auch hysterischer Anstrengung von neuem die alten Menschenziele. Die 
Prophezeiung der Romantik hat sich erfiillt. Die Vélker gehen in sich, 
um sich zu besinnen, und dieses In-sich-gehen ist ein Weg zuriick zu den 
Viatern, ja zu den Miittern. Der alte Mythus wird wieder geglaubt, oft 
viel zu wortlich, wie das vielbeschriene Neuheidentum der Wotanverehrer 
zeigt. 

778 wurde bei Roncesvalles Roland und die frinkische Nachhut von 
den Basken niedergemacht. 1937 wurde das baskische Stadtchen Guerni- 
ca durch einen Luftangriff zerstért. Die geographisch benachbarten 
Vernichtungsschlachten sind in das Reich der Kunst eingegangen. Im 
Rolandslied nimmt der Engel Gabriel sanft den Panzerhandschuh, den 
der sterbende Held emporreicht. In Picassos Guernica Freskos reckt ein 
sterbendes Picadorpferd—Symbol des zerrissenen Spaniens—den Kopf 

Fr. Schlegel, Rede tiber die Mythologie (Gesprach tiber die Poesie) in Deutsche Literatur 
in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Romantik, m1, 189, 190. 

Alfred Baeumler, Studien zur deutschen Geistesgeschichte (Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 


1937), S. 99 ff. 
83 Ulrich Eyser, “Lage der deutschen Philosophie,” Mass und Wert, 1939, Heft 6. 
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hoch und réchelt und fletscht seine kreatiirliche Not gegen einen dunklen 
leeren Himmel.—Starb die Gottessorge hier? 

Also ging es hinab mit Joseph in die Grube und ins Gefiingnis zum anderen Mal. 
Wie er aber wieder emporstieg aus diesem Loche zu héherem Leben, das bilde den 
Gegenstand kiinftiger Gesinge. 


So endet die Geschichte “Joseph in Aegypten.” 
MENO SPANN 


State University of Iowa 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. A NOTE ON “DUX VITAE” AND “LIFES LATTIOW” 


AN unusual reference to Christ is contained in the Old English phrase lifes lattiow 
(latheow or laddeow) “leader of life,’”” which makes its first appearance in the 
Exodus, an eighth-century composition, older, says Klaeber,' than the Beowul/: 
Ford gesawon 
lifes latheow lifweg metan? 


The expression appears again—twice, in fact—in Cynewulf’s Elene, also of the 
eighth century: 

Fordan ic sodlice ond min swes feder 

sySpan gelyfdon 

pet geprowade __ eallra brymraa god, 

lifes lattiow, ladlic wite 

for oferbearfe ilda cynnes.* 


Da wes pam folce on ferhSsefan, 
ingemynde, swa him a scyle, 

wundor pba pe worhte —-weoroda dryhten 
to feorhnere fira cynne, 

lifes lattiow.* 


The Paraphrasis Poetica in Doxologiam produces sti!l another example: “lifes 
laddeow, leohtes waldend.’’* In the Alfredian Boethius the phrase takes a 
slightly different form, but the general idea is the same: 


pu eart selfa weg 
and latteow’ eac lifgendra gehwes’ 


The appearance of the phrase in Alfred’s translation of the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae would normally lead to the suspicion of Latin influence, especially 
since it has become more or less a matter of custom to turn to Latin for the ex- 
planation of any unusual Old English form or expression. The close relationship 
between the Old English lyrics and epics and the corresponding continental types* 
and the Old English adoption of such Latin devices as the theme of the sole sur- 


1 MLN, xxx, 218-224. 

2 The Junius Manuscript, ed. George Philip Krapp (New York, 1931), pp. 94, 103b-104. 

3 The Vercelli Book, ed. George Philip Krapp (New York, 1932), pp. 80, 517-521. 

4 Ibid., pp. 91, 894-898a. 

5In the volume Be Domes Dage (an Old English version of the Latin poem ascribed to 
Bede), ed. with other short poems by Joseph Rawson Lumby, EETS, O.S. No. 65 (1876), 
52, 9. 

6 There are several Old English compositions that contain the word latteow without the 
lifes. Among these are Gudlac, 363-364, and Riddle 2, line 11. 

7 Walter John Sedgefield, King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius De Consolatione 
Philosophiae (Oxford, 1899), Metra xx, 277b-278. 

® See my Wessex and Old English Poetry, With Special Consideration of “The Ruin” 
(New York, 1939), App. B, 103 ff. 
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vivor, the Ubi Sunt formula, and rhyme leave little doubt concerning the im- 
portant réle played by the Continent in shaping Old English literature. 

In the case of the phrase under discussion, however, evidence seems to point 
the other way, to the transfer of influence from the island of Britain to the Conti- 
nent. A comparison of the De Consolatione Philosophiae with Alfred’s translation 
reveals the interesting fact that the line containing the phrase in the Old English 
version is one of Alfred’s original contributions, for there is no parallel line in the 
Latin text. Thus Boethius is eliminated as a possible source of influence on the 
English lifes lattiow. Surprisingly enough, it is not until the eleventh century® 
that the corresponding Latin phrase, dux vitae, makes its appearance: “‘dux vitae 
mortuus regnat vivus.’"° This is found in the famous hymn Sequentia 
Paschalis, better known by the opening words “‘Victimae Paschali.”” The composi- 
tion is ascribed to Wipo," “a Burgundian or perhaps a Swabian, priest and 
chaplain to the Emperor Conrad II and Henry III.” The reference, as in all 
the Old English examples, is to Christ.% The Latin hymns of the Middle Ages, 
although they refer to Christ quite frequently as “fountain of life,” “way of 
life,” “giver of life,’”’ and so forth, very rarely characterize Him as “leader of 
life.” I have found, in fact, only one other example of the phrase in the eleventh 
century—in the “In Resurrectione Domine,” by Othlo, monk of St. Emmeran 
(or Emmeram), who died about the year 1072: “Dux regnat vitae vivus mortis 
sine lite.”"* In the next century Bernhard von Morlas, monk of Cluny (c. 1140), 
“a remarkable versifier’”* who wrote the long satirical poem De Contemptu Mundi, 
described Christ in his “Rhythmus V’”’ as “light of the world, leader of life, 
saviour of men”: 

Mundi lucem, vitae ducem 
Salvatorem hominum." 


In the thirteenth century Bonaventura of Tuscany (1221-74), “the Seraphic 
Doctor and the official biographer of S. Francis,” professor of theology at Paris 
and “‘Minister-General of the Franciscans,”’® used the expression in his Lau- 
dismus de Sancta Cruce: 


® The significance of the phrase in pre-Christian literature, in the works of Lucretius, 
Cicero, and Sallust, representatives of the two great philosophical schools, will be discussed 


in a future paper. 
10 Harry Bresslau, “Die Werke Wipos,” in Wiponis Opera. Dritte Auflage (Hannover 
und Leipzig, 1915), 65, line 3. 1 Jbid., 65. Wipo died c. 1050. 


2 F. J. E. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close of 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1927), 217. 

13 It is interesting to observe that the phrase does not appear in the Vulgate. 

M4 References to Christ as dux are plentiful, but it is the combination of dux and vitae 
that is unusual. 

48 Guido Maria Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, t (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 325, No. 251, 
9. Raby says of this poem that in some lines Othlo “expands, in a curious exercise of imita- 
tion, the Victimae Paschali of Wipo. ...” Op. cit., p. 224. 16 Raby, op. cit., p. 315. 

17 One of the fifteen “Rhythms” that make up his famous Mariale, a long and unusual 
poem in praise of the Virgin. Raby, p. 318. 18 Dreves, op. cit., p. 462, verse 5. 

1° Raby, op. cit., pp. 421 f. 
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Recordare sanctae crucis, 
Qui perfectam vitam ducis, 
| Delectare iugiter; . . .?° 
oe And two anonymous hymns included the phrase— 
‘| De beata Maria Virgine. Tempore paschali: 
£ Stabat juxta Christi crucem, 
Stabat videns vitae ducem 
Vitae valefacere, ... 7 


In Festo Paschatis: 


Nunc in mensa vitae ducis 
Commedamus cum lactucis 
Carnes agni mysticas,...™ 


The number of examples of the expression dux vitae, however, is not important; 
what is significant is its late appearance in the Latin hymns as compared with 
the very early appearance of the corresponding Old English expression lifes 
laitiow. The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that inasmuch as the earliest 
examples of the English lifes lattiow are found in eighth-century religious works, 
whereas the Latin dux vitae as a reference to Christ goes back no further than the 
eleventh century, the Latin hymn writers on the Continent were influenced in 
the use of this particular phrase by early Old English Christian poetry. 

The Germanic territory from which emanated the first two examples of thé 
dux vitae phrase was very closely related to England in the eleventh century. At 
about the time the “Victimae Paschali” was written, Henry III of Germany was 
in alliance with Edward the Confessor. Furthermore, in 1036, while Edward was 
still in Normandy, Henry had married Edward’s half-sister Gunhild, child of his 
mother Emma and her second husband Canute, king of Denmark and England. 
This friendly relationship must have had considerable influence on the literary 
associations of the two kingdoms. It is rather interesting to note at this point 
that at the very time that Wipo, a famous historian, a writer of proverbs, and 
author of the “Victimae Paschali,” was serving as Henry III’s chaplain, Leofric, 
bibliophile and collector of literary treasures who later presented to the library of 
Exeter Cathedral the incomparable Exeter Book of Old English poetry, was 
Edward the Confessor’s chaplain. Leofric, a Briton by birth, had spent his youth 
in Lotharingia, where he probably met Edward during the latter’s exile, 1016- 
42. Lorraine, Leofric’s home, and Burgundy, Wipo’s, were contiguous dis- 
tricts. It is entirely possible that the two clerics, Wipo and Leofric, had known 
each other on the Continent before Leofric accompanied Edward to England. 
Leofric might also have known Othlo, a monk, a famous writer,* and head master 


20 Dreves, op. cit., pp. 571, No. 383, 1 ff. 

21 Dreves, op. cit., vir (Leipzig, 1890), 55, No. 58, verse 1a. 

2 Ibid., 33, No. 30, verse 10a. 

* Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur (Miinchen, 1918), 1, 376. 

* Othlo wrote a life of St. Boniface (the English Wynfrith), who established the bishopric 
of Regensburg in the eighth century. 
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(1032-62) of the monastery school of St. Emmeram* in Regensburg (Ratisbon), 
a kingdom of Bavaria, also in Germanic territory. That Othlo knew Wipo’s hymn 
has already been pointed out.” 

Whether or not these men were personally acquainted, however, is not so im- 
portant as the fact that a close relationship, brought about by political and eco- 
nomic conditions as well as by literary activity, existed between England and 
the Continent in the eleventh century and before. This relationship would explain 
not only the accepted theory of wide Latin influence on Old English literature, 
but also the influence of Old English religious poetry on Latin hymnology at a 
time when the language of the Anglo-Saxons was still understood. 

That the “lifes lattiow” tradition carried over into later centuries is proved not 
only by the Latin examples, but also by the appearance of the phrase in Middle 
English, in the thirteenth century Be Liflade of St. Juliana: “lauerd, lives lattow, 
lead me purh pis lease, pis lutle leastende lif.”*” A suggestion of the original 
phrase is found also in an English lyric of the same period, J Repent of Blaming 
Women: 

In hire lyht on ledeb lyf, 
& shon pourh hire semly syde.** 


I have found no examples of the phrase in either English religious pieces or Latin 
hymns after the thirteenth century. 
Cecit1a A. HOTCHNER 
Hunter College 


2. SHAKESPEAREAN CUTS IN RESTORATION DUBLIN 


In “Shakespeare on the Stage in Restoration Dublin,” PMLA, tv1 (1941), 369- 
378, Professor R. C. Bald suggests (pp. 376-377) that “nothing but sheer prudery 
could have been responsible for such tamperings . . . as the alteration and cut” 
in Macbeth, u, iii, 131-133: 

Look to the Lady: & instantly 

[And when we have our naked Frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure;] let us meet.” 


That is possible; but it seems more likely that the bracketed words were omitted 
on account of their incongruity with the appearance of the cast fully clothed, or 
to avoid the expense or inconvenience of complete or partial changes of costume, 
or because the fetish of decorum would scarcely permit the playing of this tragic 
scene in dishabille, or for the sake of getting rid of a supposed want of clearness 
in “naked Frailties,” or for some combination of these reasons. 

It is hardly “surprising” (p. 376) “to find several passages ruthlessly 
butchered which are now universally considered to be some of Shakespeare’s 


% Ehrismann, op. cit., p. 330. % See note 15 above. 

27 From two Old English MSS of 1230 a.p. Ed. Rev. Oswald Cockayne, EETS, O.S. 
No. 51 (1872), 33. 

*8 Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. 141, No. 79, 
19 £. See also note, p. 229. 
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finest speeches.” That is exactly the sort of passage which was most likely to get 
cut then. In Shakespeare such speeches are not ordinarily devoted concisely to 
necessary questions of the play. Our cutting today tends to retain the purple 
patches, not because they are indispensable to the dramatic action, but because 
they are so famous. Doubtless their beauty was recognized from the first; but 
neither time nor bardolatry had hallowed them, and presumably many of them 
were omitted or shortened on the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage. Certainly— 
here one can be dogmatic—that was the rule on the Restoration stage.' 

These suggestions do not, of course, affect the value of Mr. Bald’s interesting 
paper. The second seems worth emphasizing because it is essential to recognize 
that the Restoration cutter was more interested in clearness and in keeping plot 
machinery functioning smoothly that in preserving poetic beauties. Failure to 
grasp this principle may lead, indeed some years ago did lead a distinguished 
editor of Shakespeare, into erroneous critical inferences. 

HAZELTON SPENCER 

Johns Hopkins University 


3. THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF WIELAND’S 
OBERON 


BEFORE the year 1800 no fewer than twelve of Wieland’s writings had been trans- 
lated into English and commented upon in the various literary magazines of the 
period.' Three translations of his Oberon were made in the eighteenth century, 
but only one was published—that of William Sotheby in 1798. 

The third translation chronologically of Oberon (Sotheby’s was the second) was 
made by John Quincy Adams, the first draft finished in May, 1800. It was not 
printed until 1940, when Professor A. B. Faust published it together with inter- 
esting extracts from Adams’ diary and papers.” 

In a series of reviews in the Monthly Review beginning in Vol. xvm, New 
Series, William Taylor had discussed the works of Wieland as they appeared in 
the Géschen edition (1794 ff.). In 1797 he reviewed the Oberon calling it “the 
masterpiece of Wieland—the child of his genius in moments of its purest converse 
with the all-beauteous forms of ideal excellence; the darling of his fancy, born in 
the sweetest of her excursions amid the ambrosial bowers of fairyland: etc.” 
These words have been accused, not without reason, of verging on extravagance 
in praise. In the course of this review Taylor mentions a report which he has 
heard that a Mr. Sixt of Canterbury has made a translation of Oberon. He is 
referring undoubtedly to James Six. 


1 See “A Note on Cutting and Slashing,” MLR, xxx (1936), 393-395. 

1J. L. Haney, “German Literature in England before 1790,” Americana Germanica, 
Iv, 130-154. Georg Herzfeld, William Taylor von Norwich (Halle, 1897) and “Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Litteratur in England,” Herrig’s Archiv, cv, 30-36. V. Stockley, German 
Literature in England 1750-1830 (London, 1929). Wm. A. Colwell, German Literature in 
England 1750-1800 (Harvard Ph.D. Thesis. 1906. On file in Harvard Library). 

* Oberon. Translated from the German of Wieland by John Quincy Adams, Edited by A. B. 
Faust (New York: Crofts, 1940). 
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In regard to James Six and his translation* of the Oberon a letter to the editor 
of the Deutsches Museum‘ gives some interesting information. It was written by 
J. J. Eschenburg on the 23d of June, 1784, from Braunschweig: 


Sie haben schon ehedem einige gliickliche englische Uebersetzungen deutscher Poesien 
von Herrn James Six Ihren Lesern mitgeteilt.§ Erlauben Sie mir, bei der Ankiindigung einer 
gréGeren und schon vollendeten Unternehmung dieser Art von eben dem wiirdigen jungen 
Manne, einige vorliufige Bemerkungen iiber ihn selbst. Herr Six kam im September des 
1781sten Jahres als Hofmeister und Begleiter eines jungen Stanly hieher, um den Unter- 
richt auf unserem Kollegium Karolinum zu benutzen. Bei mir nahm er mit seinem Eleven 
Stunden in der deutschen Sprache, die den beiden noch véllig fremd war. Vorziigliches 
Talent und Studium brachten ihn in kurzer Zeit schon so weit, dass er mich schon im 
November des nimlichen Jahrs mit einer ohne alles mein Zutun oder Vorwissen verfertigten 
poetischen Uebersetzung meiner Elegie auf den Tod eines frith verlornen Kindes sehr ange- 
nehm iiberraschte. Er blieb nur ein Jahr lang bei uns: aber wahrend desselben studierte er 
unsre Sprache und unsre besten prosaischen und poetischen Schriftsteller mit unablissigem 
Eifer; und dieser Eifer belebte den meinigen, ihn mit deutscher Sprache und Literatur im- 
mer bekannter zu machen. 

Unter unseren epischen Gedichten vom ersten Range musste ich ihm natiirlicher Weise 
den Oberon vorziiglich nennen und anpreisen. Auch hier bedurfte es nur weniger Winke, 
ihn auf die eigentiimlichen Schénheiten dieses Meisterwerks aufmerksam zu machen. 

Er las, er verschlang es mit froher Begierde; und noch am Abend vor seiner Abreise fand 
ich ihn dariiber. Ein paar Monate nachher schrieb er mir aus London, er habe den Anfang 
gemacht, dies sein Lieblingsgedicht zu iibersetzen, und befragte mich iiber einige Stellen. 
Bald darauf ging er mit seinem Eleven nach Montpellier; von dort aus erhielt ich einen 
Brief von 22sten Januar dieses Jahrs, worin er mir schrieb, dass er seine Uebersetzung bis 
zum zehnten Buche vollendet habe, und mir die Geschichte des Alfonso aus dem neunten 
Gesange zur Probe beilegte. Diese Probe iibertraf in der Tat noch meine Erwartung. Freilich 
ist manche kleine Schénheit des Originals aufgeopfert, mancher feiner Pinselzug in der 
Kopie verschwunden; aber gewiss nie aus Achtlosigkeit oder Unkunde des Uebersetzers, 
sondern aus Griinden, welche eine nur m&Gige Kenntnis beider Sprachen, und ein nur 
fliichtiges Nachdenken itiber die grosse Schwierigkeit solch einer metrischen Uebersetzung 
in gereimte Stanzen, einem jeden so leicht begreiflich macht. 


Eschenburg relates further that he sent this specimen to Wieland and com- 
municates the latter’s answer, an admirable definition of the disadvantages which 
a work suffers when translated into another language. After expressing his pleas- 
ure at receiving the translation Wieland declares that it frightens him whenever 
he hears that one of his works is translated. He fears that a nation like the English 
or French, who in a literary way have so far surpassed the Germans, would re- 
gard such a poem as Oberon as a literary phenomenon, and would take the same 
kind of pleasure in it as in watching, say, a bear dance with some grace, or that 
they would be somewhat astonished that the language of the Muses, from such 


3 MLN, xxu, 95. Also Schnorr’s Archiv, x1, 503-506. Also Béttiger, Lit#terarische Zu- 
stinde und Zeitgenossen, 11, 92. * Deutsches Museum, 11, 232-247. 

5 Besides the translation of Eschenburg’s Elegie which appeared June 1782 in the 
Deutsches Museum, Six’s translations of two odes of Count Leopold Stolberg were pub- 
lished in the Deutsches Museum for Sept. and Oct., 1872. They were also printed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1784. 
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organs as those of the Germans, really sounds almost human. In brief he is 
flattered that an Englishman should have taken the interest in his poem to 
translate it, but fears that it will meet with an even worse reception in England 
than his Agathon, for, he points out, an author whose merit consists so much in 
style, as is the case with him, necessarily suffers materially in translation. 

After another exchange of letters, however, Wieland is induced to allow the 
specimen to be printed, not in his own Teutscher Merkur, but in the Deutsches 
Museum. Eschenburg ends his letter to the Museum with the statement that Six 
has written him on the 17th of May (1784) that the translation is now complete. 
The specimen consists of stanzas 52-67 of the ninth canto (in the modern editions 
the stanzas are 14-29 of the eighth canto). The rather free meter and rime scheme 
of the original are approximated and the eight-line stanza is preserved. The 
translation‘ is an accurate interpretation of the poem. 

James Six died in Rome, 1786, at the age of 29. After the death of his father, 
James Six, Sr., in 1793, a friend published “The Construction and Use of a 
Thermometer. Maidstone. 1794.” by James Six, Sr. A note in the preface refers 
to the son’s translation of Oberon: 


As a taste for German literature seems to be advancing in this country, it may not be 
improper to add to this account, that, a short time before his death, he completed a trans- 
lation of the Oberon of Mr. Wieland, a poetical romance in 14 books, but some doubts of 
the reception a German poem might meet with in England, which were increased by the 
opinion of Mr. Wieland himself (who nevertheless expressed in handsome terms his appro- 
bation of some parts of it which he had seen) as they unfixed his resolution to print it, have 
likewise since his death prevented its publication. 


The sixteen stanzas from the ninth canto of Six’s translation which appeared 
in the Deutsches Museum follow: 


® Miss Stockley in her German Literature in England 1750-1830 (p. 93) declares: “There 
are cases where Six quite misses the point—e.g.: 
“Wie hitt ihm jetzt die Hiitte wo er kaum 
Noch gliicklich war, nicht schrecklich werden sollen?” 
is not 
“His cot, that refuge of calamity, 
How shall he now its recollection bide? (Canto tv)” 
(Canto Lv is a mistake. It should be Canto rx, stanza 58.) 

To be sure, this translation is not literal. It is hard to see how a metrical version could 
be. But there is no “missing of the point.” The context clearly shows a “refuge of calamity.” 
Alphonso finds refuge, after his fall from favor at the court, in his humble cot; but the 
plague sweeps away his three sons, grief kills his wife, and his only friend proves untrue. 
Certainly this justifies the line “His cot, that refuge of calamity.” 

Though Six varies often from the literal he makes few mistakes. In stanza 58 (Canto 
vim, stanza 20 in modern editions) : 

“Er steht, ein einsamer vom Sturm entlaubter Baum, 

Die Quellen sind versiegt, wo seine Freuden quollen.” 
Six translates: “The springs that pour’d its nourishment are dried.” He seems here to have 
mistaken the reference of the pronoun seine and so has forced the meaning “nourishment” 
from Freuden to prolong the figure (a tree) of the preceding line. 
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Deutsches Museum 
Zweiter Band, Julius bis Dezember, 1784 
[Pp. 238-247] 
52 


His mien that innate excellence bespoke, 
Which under meanest weeds lies ill-conceal’d; 
His look his soul’s philanthropes reveal’d; 
And tho’ his neck was bow’d by age’s yoke, 
Seem’d ever turn’d to heav’n. Composure sate, 
And homefelt Comfort on his brows sedate; 
And like the rock which nether storms defies, 
His cloudless front appear’d above the world to rise. 


53 

Time’s rolling tide had finished to efface 
All earthly rust, and ev’ry passion’s trace. 
Altho’ a scepter lay at his command, 
And waited but the stretching of his hand, 
He would not stretch that hand. Without desires, 
By griefs untouch’d, and free from fear’s controul, 
His tranquil mind to truth alone aspires, 
And Nature’s voice alone attunes his soul. 


54 

Leon his native land, and, while to fame 
Not yet unknown, Alphonso was his name. 
From infant years to Princes’ service bred, 
With thousand vot’ries more by glitter led, 
He woo’d that Idol-shade, which ever wav’d 
Before his grasp, and still, when grasp’d was flown, 
And offer’d still, while she still off’rings craved, 
Like him that melts his gold, to find an idle stone. 


55 

When to his Sov’reign, midst the fire of youth 
He thus had pledg’d his service and his sword, 
With unremitting zeal and loyal truth 
Devoted health, and wealth, and blood, profusely pour’d; 
Sudden he felt [fell], in favour’s fairest dawn, 
And with his prospects found his shackles gone; 
Still happy, that his shipwreck’d Fortune gave 
A single plank, whereon his life to save. 


56 

To save one treasure was Alphonso’s lot, 
Which, most uncourtierlike, he deem’d to be 
Worth all he lost by his calamity, 
A friend, a loving consort, and a cot. 
O leave me this, kind Heav’n, was all the pray’r, 
Which now his unambitious heart prefer’d. 
This humble pray’r for ten whole years was heard, 
Yet must Alphonso still this deprivation bear. 
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organs as those of the Germans, really sounds almost human. In brief he is 
flattered that an Englishman should have taken the interest in his poem to 
translate it, but fears that it will meet with an even worse reception in England 
than his Agathon, for, he points out, an author whose merit consists so much in 
style, as is the case with him, necessarily suffers materially in translation. 

After another exchange of letters, however, Wieland is induced to allow the 
specimen to be printed, not in his own Teutscher Merkur, but in the Deutsches 
Museum. Eschenburg ends his letter to the Museum with the statement that Six 
has written him on the 17th of May (1784) that the translation is now complete. 
The specimen consists of stanzas 52-67 of the ninth canto (in the modern editions 
the stanzas are 14-29 of the eighth canto). The rather free meter and rime scheme 
of the original are approximated and the eight-line stanza is preserved. The 
translation‘ is an accurate interpretation of the poem. 

James Six died in Rome, 1786, at the age of 29. After the death of his father, 
James Six, Sr., in 1793, a friend published “The Construction and Use of a 
Thermometer. Maidstone. 1794.” by James Six, Sr. A note in the preface refers 
to the son’s translation of Oberon: 


As a taste for German literature seems to be advancing in this country, it may not be 
improper to add to this account, that, a short time before his death, he completed a trans- 
lation of the Oberon of Mr. Wieland, a poetical romance in 14 books, but some doubts of 
the reception a German poem might meet with in England, which were increased by the 
opinion of Mr. Wieland himself (who nevertheless expressed in handsome terms his appro- 
bation of some parts of it which he had seen) as they unfixed his resolution to print it, have 
likewise since his death prevented its publication. 


The sixteen stanzas from the ninth canto of Six’s translation which appeared 
in the Deutsches Museum follow: 


® Miss Stockley in her German Literature in England 1750-1830 (p. 93) declares: ‘There 

are cases where Six quite misses the point—e.g.: 

“Wie hiatt ihm jetzt die Hiitte wo er kaum 

Noch gliicklich war, nicht schrecklich werden sollen?” 
is not 

“His cot, that refuge of calamity, 

How shall he now its recollection bide? (Canto tv)” 
(Canto Lv is a mistake. It should be Canto rx, stanza 58.) 

To be sure, this translation is not literal. It is hard to see how a metrical version could 
be. But there is no “missing of the point.” The context clearly shows a “refuge of calamity.” 
Alphonso finds refuge, after his fall from favor at the court, in his humble cot; but the 
plague sweeps away his three sons, grief kills his wife, and his only friend proves untrue. 
Certainly this justifies the line “His cot, that refuge of calamity.” 

Though Six varies often from the literal he makes few mistakes. In stanza 58 (Canto 
vu, stanza 20 in modern editions) : 

“Er steht, ein einsamer vom Sturm entlaubter Baum, 

Die Quellen sind versiegt, wo seine Freuden quollen.” 
Six translates: “The springs that pour’d its nourishment are dried.” He seems here to have 
mistaken the reference of the pronoun seine and so has forced the meaning “nourishment” 
from Freuden to prolong the figure (a tree) of the preceding line. 
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His mien that innate excellence bespoke, 
Which under meanest weeds lies ill-conceal’d; 
His look his soul’s philanthropes reveal’d; 
And tho’ his neck was bow’d by age’s yoke, 
Seem’d ever turn’d to heav’n. Composure sate, 
And homefelt Comfort on his brows sedate; 
And like the rock which nether storms defies, 
His cloudless front appear’d above the world to rise. 


53 

Time’s rolling tide had finished to efface 
All earthly rust, and ev’ry passion’s trace. 
Altho’ a scepter lay at his command, 
And waited but the stretching of his hand, 
He would not stretch that hand. Without desires, 
By griefs untouch’d, and free from fear’s controul, 
His tranquil mind to truth alone aspires, 
And Nature’s voice alone attunes his soul. 


54 

Leon his native land, and, while to fame 
Not yet unknown, Alphonso was his name. 
From infant years to Princes’ service bred, 
With thousand vot’ries more by glitter led, 
He woo’d that Idol-shade, which ever wav’d 
Before his grasp, and still, when grasp’d was flown, 
And offer’d still, while she stil] off’rings craved, 
Like him that melts his gold, to find an idle stone. 


55 

When to his Sov’reign, midst the fire of youth 
He thus had pledg’d his service and his sword, 
With unremitting zeal and loyal truth 
Devoted health, and wealth, and blood, profusely pour’d; 
Sudden he felt [fell], in favour’s fairest dawn, 
And with his prospects found his shackles gone; 
Still happy, that his shipwreck’d Fortune gave 
A single plank, whereon his life to save. 


56 

To save one treasure was Alphonso’s lot, 
Which, most uncourtierlike, he deem’d to be 
Worth all he lost by his calamity, 
A friend, a loving consort, and a cot. 
O leave me this, kind Heav’n, was all the pray’r, 
Which now his unambitious heart prefer’d. 
This humble pray’r for ten whole years was heard, 
Yet must Alphonso still this deprivation bear. 
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57 


Three hopeful sons, in manhood’s first career, 
His youth’s resemblance, and his age’s stay, 
Are by the plague together swept away. 
Grief soon extends their mother on her bier. 
He lives!—unpitied tears his cheeks bedew; 
For oh! his only friend has prov’d untrue! 
Alone he stands in sad sepulchral gloom, 
His hopes and joys all dead, and all the world their tomb. 


58 


He stands, a single storm dismantled tree; 
The springs that pour’d its nourishment are dry’d, 
His cot, that refuge of calamity 
How shall he now its recollection bide? 
What is the world to him? a spacious void, 
Where Fortune's wheel to noll [roll] finds ample room. 
Why linger there? his life’s last prop destroy’d 
What has he more to seek, unless a tomb? 


59 


Alphonso fled, his brain half-turn’d the while, 
To this unhospitable desert isle. 
More than he sought bestowed the cheary [cheery] clime, 
First ease, and with the quiet lapse of time 
At last content. A servant, hoar with years, 
Sole heart which no vicissitudes deprave, 
Shares his Lord’s fortune, and together steers, 
The rocks receive and lodge them in a cave. 


a 


By hoft [soft] degrees from sorrow’s troubled flood 
His heart emerged; thro’ abstinence, repose, 
And pure, free air, more limpid flow’d his blood, 
His thoughts grew brighter, and his courage rose, 
And now he felt that life’s eternal stream 
For e’en Alphonso’s wounds a balsam pour’d. 
Oft the sweet magic of a sunny gleam 
From melancholy’s gulph his sinking soul restor’d. 


61 


And when at last this Paradise he found, 
Which rocks encircled, and with forests crown’d 
As by some spell for his reception dight, 

At once he felt his sorrows charm’d away, 
And, as from painful dreams of fev’rish night 
Wak’d to a dawn of everlasting day, 

At th’ unexpected view with rapture fill’d 
Here to his friend he cry’d, here let us build! 
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62 


The hut was built and furnish’d by degrees 
With necessaries first, and then conveniences, 
Such as a sage’s late decline requires, 

Whose wants are still the bound of his desires, 
For that Alphonse, when he retir’d 

Took stores, and iron, and the like, 

With ev’ry thing for clothes requir’d, 

Tho not recounted, cannot fail to strike. 


63 


Thus did he spend in philosophic ease 
The autumn of his life and dress his ground, 
The source of his abstemious luxuries, 
With pains in which he real pleasure found. 
Lost to the world, nor recollecting more 
Its cruel wrongs, than as a tale of yore, 
A sport of childhood, thus with healthe and rest 
And sweet selfconsciousness his days were blest. 


64 


His trusty comrade, after eighteen years 
Left him to tread alone this vale of tears. 
Hence for that heav’nly Country more he sighs, 
Which now possesses all he counted dear, 
And where his soul is less from home, than here. 
Oft in still midnight, when from mortal eyes 
To its primeval nought all body twins [turns], 
His cheek as with the touch of Angel burns. 


65 


Then heav’nly quires, articulate and clear, 
With solemn rapture strike his watchful ear, 
And from the deepest grove Alphonso call, 
Then seems the thin partition clean to fall, 
Which scarce before a slender barrier made. 
His inmost self is touch’d, his breast unfolds, 
His heart flames forth, in spirit he beholds 
Forms of th’ aetherial world in heav’n’s pure light array’d. 


66 


Nor flies the vision, when his dazzled sight 
Is charm’d asleep, and when returning day 
Opes Nature’s Theatre, th’ angelic lay 
Reechoes still. A stream of heav’nly light 
Glads rock and grove, where horror brooded late, 
And scatters all its train; his ravish’d view, 
As beams the sun from ev’ry drop of dew, 
In ev’ry creature sees the great first Uncreate. 
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While heav’n and earth thus blending form one whole 
In his pure mind, his inmost feelings speak; 
While no rough passions agitate his soul, 
No sounds profane the solemn stillness break, 
His best, divinest sense awakes—but here 
What hand unseen seals up my mouth to [too] bold 
Lest aught escape forbidden to be told? 
On the dread brink struck dumb I stop my rash career. 


Wittiam A. CoLwELy 
Garden City, N. Y. 


4. NOT BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Amon the poems ascribed to Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the volume of glean- 
ings published in 1914 as New Poems by Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
is a twelve-quatrain panegyric headed ‘To Robert Lytton: from Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning.’” Before its inclusion in this collection, the poem had in the same 
year appeared simultaneously in the London Cornhill Magazine and in the 
American Bookman,? with an explanatory note stating that 


For more than sixty years this tribute, by the authoress of “Aurora Leigh,” to Robert 
Lytton (Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, 2nd Baron and 1st Earl Lytton, 1831-91), more 
generally known as “Owen Meredith,” has been forgotten. 

The poem was written at Bagni di Lucca in the summer of 1853, when Robert Lytton, 
then an attaché at the Florence Legation, was staying with the Brownings. . . . 


It must have occurred to readers of the poem to wonder that Mrs. Browning 
should have hailed a twenty-two year old unpaid attaché who at that time had 
published nothing, as “Our leader, and King of us all!’”’ and when, toward the end 
of the poem, one finds the stanza beginning 


We'd die for you gladly, if need were,— 
And gladly we’d live, while we might, for you; 
one feels either that the youthful Owen Meredith’s precocity did not survive his 
maturity or that Mrs. Browning stands convicted of an error in judgment of the 
sort she was rarely guilty of. 

It is a matter of record that Lytton came to the British Legation at Florence in 
the autumn of 1852, armed with a letter to the Brownings from John Forster, 
and that the friendship between young attaché and middle-aged poets developed 
so rapidly that the doors of Casa Guidi were soon open to him. During the 
summer of 1853 Lytton was invited to spend his brief holiday from legation duties 


1 New Poems by Robert and Elisabeth Barrett Browning, edited by Sir Frederick G. Ken- 
yon, K.C.B., D.Litt. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1914, pp. 134-138). The American 
edition was published by Macmillan, 1915. See pages 135-139 of the latter edition for 
prefatory note and poem. 

* Bookman, 39: 312-313, May, 1914. Cornhill, 109, New Series xxxvi: 577-579, May, 
1914, 
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in the Browning establishment at Bagni di Lucca. Mrs. Browning’s letters to 
friends and relatives in England reflect the growing intimacy, and show that she 
recognized Lytton’s talent and valued his friendship, but there is nowhere a hint 
that she looked upon him as other than her husband’s bright young protégé. 
Lytton’s letters to the Brownings have been preserved.? They reveal that Lytton 
looked to Mrs. Browning as well as to her husband for literary advice and 
criticism. With her he discussed the latest manifestations of spiritualism, and, 
in later years, developments in Italian politics. But by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can he be seen as exercising the leadership of the “King of us all,” source of 
“the love without which we must fall.”” Lytton’s letters to Mrs. Browning are 
such letters as a somewhat precocious and sensitive youth exiled from native land 
and home might write to an older woman befriending him in his loneliness. 

Readers must have remarked too the incoherence and the amateurish versi- 
fication of the poem, with its reliance upon contraction and exclamation. The 
author of Sonnets from the Portuguese and Casa Guidi Windows would hardly 
have written lines so unmusical as 


You—the wise heart that’s probed our life long enough 
To pardon the nonsense and cant of it! 


All that strength! all that power! yet so pliant! 
You’re so great we could never come near you, 


If Mrs. Browning wrote these lines, she was under the influence of her husband 
to an extent seldom revealed elsewhere in her writings. 

Yet the explanatory note is explicit as to the provenance of the manuscript, 
as the following excerpt shows: 

The MS. is in the clear but delicate caligraphy of Mrs. Browning, without a single cor- 
rection, and written on both sides of a half sheet of paper, with a deep gash in the upper 
edge. The MS. was formerly in the possession of Miss Browning, who copied on a large 
sheet the full text of the three stanzas imperfect in the torn original. Miss Browning gave 
both to Mrs. Barrett Browning, who has kept them until today in a little box of personal 
treasures. 


Recently, however, two sheets of letter paper in the Browning Collection at 
Baylor University have been recognized as containing the same poem. At first 
glance this second manuscript and the printed versions of 1914 seem to present 
only such variations as a proofreader might be responsible for, but closer ex- 
amination reveals differences. In the first place the words large and deeds in the 
last stanza are results of second thought, the original words having been heavily 
cancelled.‘ More significantly there is a stanza heavily cancelled with blue pencil. 
The penciling has been erased to such an extent that the deleted stanza, which 
follows what is now the second, is legible: 


8 Letters from Owen Meredith to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, edited by Aurelia 
Brooks Harlan and J. Lee Harlan, Jr. (Waco: Baylor University Press, 1936). 
* The word Jarge replaces a word which is probably great. Deeds replaces a word that is 


undecipherable. 
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Brows full of Olympian thunder, 
Which only a God can wield: 

And a glance like the lightening [sic] ’sunder, 
Which scarcely a God can shield: 


One does not wonder that the stanza was suppressed. Could Mrs. Browning— 
the mature Mrs. Browning of forty-seven—have written it? The answer is not 
far to seek. 

The “‘caligraphy” of the manuscript in the Baylor Browning Collection is not 
that of Mrs. Browning. It is unmistakably that of Robert Bulwer Lytton. The 
manuscript is mounted at the beginning of a volume containing the holograph 
letters of Lytton to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, sold at the Brown- 
ing sale in 1913 and acquired by Baylor at a later date. By way of title there 
appear the letters R.B.; the work is signed R.B.L., the initials figuring at the 
end of a number of Lytton’s letters to the Brownings. 

Could Lytton have addressed this poem to Robert Browning? Lytton’s claims 
are easily supported. He is known to have venerated Browning, as the early 
letters show. In July, 1853, before his visit to Lucca, we find him writing 


Any scrap from you would be prized by me, for to have a place in the mind of a gret man 
is indeed a noble privilege. . . . Believe me I am most grateful. No criticism, no encoucage- 
ment c4 affect me so much as that which comes from you for I have been for years your 
constant, hearty, and reverent admirer.® 


and toward the end of 1854 after he had left Florence for Paris he wrote: ““You— 
are throned on your own strength. ... ”* In March, 1855, ina letter written to 
both the poets we find “Hurrah! Jubilate! A letter from my dear ones at Florence 
—my King and Queen... . ”’ From the Hague in 1856: 


I am more proud of having obtained your friendship than of anything else which I owe to 
myself or to fortune, and more anxious to retain it than any other possession. It is the 
Grand Cordon and ennobles the owner.* 


And, as a final instance, one notes the letter he wrote Browning after the latter 
had nursed him through a serious illness at Bagni di Lucca in 1857: 


Never, never shall I forget all that you were to me at Lucca—all that you have been 
ever, dear friend. Your books were among my earliest and largest possessions in the world 
of wonder and delight; your friendship and encouragement my earliest footground in the 
world of Hope; and now in that long land of Memory there are no spots so cherished as 
those where the sunlight of your kindness seems to rest forever.® 


Other passages might be quoted, but these are more than sufficient. 

Lytton’s letters to Browning make several allusions to poems sent the older 
poets. Some days after returning from the holiday in the Browning retreat at 
Bagni di Lucca in 1853, Lytton wrote: “I send you ‘a little Shelleyan bit’ I made 
in the train coming from Leghorn—an attempt to preserve in words some im- 
pressions of Prato Fiorito.”?° And in January of the following year: “I send you 


5 Letters from Owen Meredith ... p. 31. 
8 Tbid., p. 121. ® Ibid., p. 146. 


* Ibid., p. 97. 
10 Tbid., p. 50. 


7 Ibid., p. 104. 
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a somewhat corrected and amplified copy of a Poem which you have already 
seen. At best it is but crude, rude, incoherent sketch, but I cannot make more 
out of it; I think it, however, improved.’™ Other allusions to poems or criticism 
of poems are to be encountered in the correspondence. 

“R. B.” could hardly be referred to as “‘a little Shelleyan bit” by even the 
fondest of young authors. The stylistic influence of Browning rather than that 
of Shelley is at work here. It is not impossible that the “somewhat corrected and 
amplified copy of a Poem” is the poem in question, but one cannot of course be 
sure. 

It is possible to date the poem somewhat accurately on the basis of internal 
evidence. Readers of Lytton, if such there now be, will readily recognize in the 
poem “R. B.” the Lytton of his Clytemnestra and Wanderer volumes. Compare 
“R. B.” with the dedicatory poem of the Wanderer volume of 1858—“To J. F.” 
(John Forster, who was more of a father to him than was Bulwer and who first 
put Browning’s poems in his hands). In the dedicatory poem there is more re- 
straint, more ‘echnical facility than in “R. B.,” but the stanza 


O large in lore, in nature sound! 
O man to me, of all men dear! 
All these in thine my life hath found, 
And force to tread the rugged ground 
Of daily toil, with cheer.” 
for example, is distinctly reminiscent of “R. B.” And near the end of “To J. F.” 
is a tribute to Browning more deft and more succinct: 


... that friend who dwells among 
The Apennine, and there hath strung 
A harp of Anakim; 
Than whom a mightier master never 
Touch’d the deep chords of hidden things; 
Nor error did from truth dissever 
With keener glance; nor made endeavour 
To rise on bolder wings 
In those high regions of the soul 
Where thought itself grows dim with awe.¥ 


On the basis of this comparison, then, ““R. B.” may be assigned to a period 
earlier than that which produced the Wanderer—probably to the year 1853. 

Sarianna Browning or Mrs. Barrett Browning (perhaps both) must have been 
the victims of a misunderstanding. The damaged manuscript in Mrs. Browning’s 
hand must have been a copy. Surely after more than a quarter of a century it is 
high time that the poem be returned to its rightful owner—not Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning but Robert, first Earl of Lytton. 

AURELIA Brooxs HARLAN 
Hunter College 


1 Tbid., p. 60. 12 Owen Meredith, Poems (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1859), p. xii. 
3 Ibid., pp. xiv-xv. 









































Anastasius Griin and Charles T. Brooks 


5. ANASTASIUS GRUN AND CHARLES T. BROOKS 


In an appendix to Professor von Klenze’s monograph on Charles Timothy Brooks, 
Translator from the German, and the Genteel Tradition, which was published in 
1937 by the Modern Language Association, there appears a series of previously 
unpublished letters to Brooks from Anastasius Griin and Ferdinand Freiligrath. 
Griin’s correspondence, consisting of five cordial and circumstantial letters, is 








recently acquired from a New York dealer in rare books and manuscripts Griin 
records the accomplishment of his proposal after a long delay occasioned by the 
tardy appearance of his brief biography of his “‘unfortunate friend” Nikolaus 
Lenau, which he wished to include in the gift. 

Finally, on October 28, 1855, this volume together with others previously 
specified was dispatched and accompanied with the subjoined letter to Brooks. 
The document still displays the seal of the sender, showing, within an ornamental 
border on a green ground in gold relief, the initial A, which also appears embossed 
in miniature at the top of the first page of the folded sheet containing Griin’s 
communication and which represents his real name, Anton Alexander Graf von 
Auersperg. 


now supplemented by a sixth and shorter one, which should stand third in the [- 

series. In the first and second communications, dated respectively January 11 f- 

and July 22, 1855, Griin proposed to send Brooks several of his own writings in : 

‘ return for the gift by the latter of a copy of his collection of German Lyrics (Bos- é 

ton, 1853), which contained first and foremost, both in position and in impor- [7 

4 tance, translations of compositions by Griin. In the letter which the writer has ‘ 
Fi 


To the Reverend 
Charles Th: Brooks. 
Verehrter Herr! 





Sie werden meinen im Laufe des Somers an Sie abgegangenen sehr ausfiihrlichen 
Brief wohl schon empfangen haben. Indem ich mich auf dessen Inhalt berufe, 
erlaube ich mir, Ihnen im Anschlusse eine kleine Biichersendung zu iibermitteln. 
Es sind einige Schriften von mir die Ihnen theils noch ganz unbekannt sind, 
theils hier in neueren Auflagen vorliegen, namlich: 





A i Der letzte Ritter. 
1 | Volkslieder aus Krain. 

al | Nikolaus Lenau. Lebensgeschichtliche Umrisse. 
ig Spaziergiinge eines Wiener Poéten. 

Nibelungen in [sic] Frack. 


Lassen Sie diese bescheidenen Boten freundlichster Gesinnung bei Ihnen eine 
wohlwollende Aufnahme finden. Herr Eduard Mayer in Wien war so giitig, deren 
Beférderung an Sie iibernehmen zu wollen. Mégen sie gliicklich an’s Ziel ge- 
langen! 

Da diese Zeilen nur ein kleiner Geleitbrief sein sollen, schliesse ich fiir diessmal, 
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indem ich nur noch die Ausdriicke der wirmsten Hochachtung beifiige, womit 
ich verharre, verehrter und hochwiirdiger Herr 


Ihr 
Thurn am Hart in Krain ergebenster 
28/ 55 Ant. Gf. v. Auersperg 


x 
Mit nachstem December finden mich Ihre allfalligen Briefe wieder in meinem 
Winterquartier zu Gratz. (Steiermark.) 
Purp A. SHELLEY 


The Pennsylvania State College 
6. HALLAM’S SUPPRESSED ALLUSION TO TENNYSON 


WHEN Henry Hallam, the historian, edited certain of his son’s writings in Re- 
mains, in Verse and Prose, of Arthur Henry Hallam (1834) he silently suppressed 
lines 102-104 from the Sixth of the “Meditative Fragments” as they had orig- 
inally appeared in Arthur Hallam’s Poems of 1830. It will be recalled that the 
father had also suppressed the proposed joint publication of that volume with 
Tennyson’s poems, and I believe that he cut out lines 102-104 in the mistaken 
belief that they referred to Alfred and Emily Tennyson. The censorship, per- 
petuated through seven subsequent editions of the Remains, is not, therefore, 
without biographical and critical interest. 

The “Sixth Fragment’ records an experience which had occurred in July, 
1829, and was tranquilly recollected at Malvern in the following September- 
October. While on a visit at the country house, Glenarbach, of the Robertson- 
Glasgows, Hallam discovers that his host’s daughter, Anne, does not share his 
enthusiasm for Wordsworth. At the crisis of the episode Anne 

laughed not now, nor breathed reproach, 
Yet there was chillness in her calm approve, 
Which with my kindled temper suited not. (11.99-101) 


Immediately follow the omitted lines: 
I felt as of two brothers I were one, 
And he of all men nearest to my soul 
Were alien from the sister of my love. (11.102-104) 


Since Henry Hallam admitted in the Preface to the Remains that he was not 
printing all of Arthur’s extant work (he did not admit that he thus suppressed 
all but 41 out of 113 poems) and since his excuse was “their unveiling more of 
emotion than, consistently with what is due to him and to others, could be ex- 
posed to view,” we are to suppose that the omitted lines, likewise, seemed to the 
father too emotional and too personal for publication, in spite of the fact that the 
son had himself printed and circulated them only four years before. We may 
therefore assume that to Henry Hallam the lines meant something like this: 
When Anne failed to respond to my feeling for Wordsworth sympathetically, I felt exactly 


as I should feel if Emily Tennyson and I should disagree under like circumstances; namely, 
that her alienation from me would likewise cut her off from Alfred, the closest in soul- 
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understanding to me of any man, and would therefore (by implication) logically cut him 
off from me. 
Such a reading presupposes that Hallam and Emily had met before the “Sixth 
Fragment” was written, and there is no evidence to justify such an assumption. 
Or it supposes that Hallam did actually print and circulate a poem about Anne 
Robertson-Glasgow, of whom he was once fond, containing an illustration in- 
volving Emily Tennyson, with whom he was to fall in love. Both assumptions 
are over-ruled by what seems to me the correct reading of the suppressed lines. 

The whole poem deals with what was for Hallam the almost mystical nature 
of friendship, and falls into three parts like a logical exercise in philosophical 
speculation. First (ll. 1-22) came the formula to be tested: that friends partake 
of one another’s natures, so that if X and Y are my friends, they should logically 
be sympathetically inclined toward one another as brothers. If, then, X speak 
lightly of Y, the mystical union is dissolved. The main body of the poem (ll. 23- 
115) presents the illustrative incident and its immediate effect; namely, the sense 
of shock at discovering that X and Y are not in harmony. 

It is here that the suppressed passage occurs. Without devoting more space to 
detailed analysis of the philosophical pattern of which the lines are an integral 
part, I submit that lines 102-104 read: 


I intuitively knew that my friend-brother Wordsworth, of all men at this special moment 
nearest my soul’s understanding, was cut off from that other object of my loving friendship, 
my friend-sister, Anne. 


It is simple deduction from the facts of the episode, a straightforward, obvious, 
but essential step in a metaphysical problem. It is not, as the Alfred-Emily read- 
ing would make it, an obliquely inserted simile, leaving the whole piece without a 
conclusive summation. The implication remains that Hallam is cut off from Anne; 
and here the poem goes on to its third and final part (Il. 116-145) to discover that 
fine logic does not always lead to true conclusions, that Hallam and Anne need 
not be cut off by differences of opinion. It is as simple as that, or, as he puts it, 


-So clear that I did marvel how before 
I came not to the level of that truth. (11.119-120) 


If Hallam seems to have made much of what seems a minor discovery, we must 
not overlook the fact that, at eighteen he, who had always practiced and re- 
quired in friendship the loftiest idealism, had now for a few months been experi- 
encing, in the new friendship with Tennyson, a congruity of spirit so remarkable 
as to attach to the ideal of friendship higher standards than ever; so that the con- 
versation with Anne Robertson-Glasgow shocked him importantly into a reor- 
ganization of his perspectives. 

It is this factor which renders old Mr. Hallam’s reading of the suppressed 
passage highly improbable. When the poem was written, Arthur and Emily had 
not met;! when it was being handed round in print in May, 1830, Arthur had 
grown very fond of her and would have been more sensitive to a reference to her 


1 I believe that they met in December, 1829. The identification of the “Sixth Fragment” 
with Glenarbach and the Robertson-Glasgows has not previously been made. 
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in bad taste than his father, who did not develop any marked fondness for the 
Tennysons during his son’s lifetime. But by remarkable coincidence the lines 
might easily have suggested to a hasty reader in 1834 the fiancée of the dead 
poet and her stricken brother, his friend. We must conclude, then, that haste, 
excessive caution, sensitiveness to the Tennyson friendship, and, worst of all, 
distrust of his son’s taste in 1830, all combined in causing the father-editor’s 
needless multilation of an intimate record of Arthur Hallam’s developing phi- 
losophy of human and divine love. 
T. H. Vatt MorTtTer 
Wellesley College 


7. THACKERAY AND N. P. WILLIS 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIs set out for England on his second visit to that 
country, May 20, 1839. A little more than two months before this, or March 15, 
1839, the first number of his new publication, The Corsair, had appeared. Willis 
remained abroad until April, 1840, but The Corsair expired with the issue of 
March 7 of that year. Willis wrote home jubilantly to his partner in The Corsair, 
a Dr. T. O. Porter, under the date July 26, 1839 that he had engaged as a con- 
tributor to the new publication, the author of Yellowplush and Major Gahagan. 
He is for “‘a guinea a close column” to furnish letters from Paris, and afterwards 
from London. Willis declared that he would pay the new contributor himself 
for the time being, and went on to say: “For myself, I think him the very best 
periodical writer alive. He is a royal, daring, fine creature, too. I take the re- 
sponsibility of it. You will hear from him soon.” 

Willis himself contributed at the same time to The Corsair a series of letters 
called Jottings Down in London, and in the number of August 24, the same num- 
ber in which appeared Thackeray’s first letter, the latter was able to read of him- 
self the following description from the pen of his new employer: 


Thackeray is a tall athletic man of about thirty-five, with a look of talent that could never 
be mistaken. He has taken to literature after having spent a very large inheritance; but in 
throwing away the gifts of fortune, he has cultivated his natural talents very highly, and 
is one of the most accomplished draftsmen in England, as well as the cleverest and most 
brilliant of periodical writers.! 


It seems now, to an American at least, a matter of genuine regret that so kindly 
a man as Thackeray could not have been more sympathetically understanding of 
Willis, Willis so zestful of life, so eager to share with his readers the interesting 
things he was seeing, and so obviously innocent of any intent to hurt. But Thack- 
eray was not, and perhaps in the journalistic school he had been reared in, could 
not be expected to be. Instead he struck out in print at his new employer as soon 
as their relationship terminated. Beers says he did so twice at least,? and Malcolm 
Elwin in his Thackeray cites another occasion which escaped Beers;? and my 


1 Henry A. Beers, Nathaniel Parker Willis (Boston, 1899), pp. 243-255. 
7H. A. Beers, op. cit., p. 256. 
3 Malcolm Elwin, Thackeray, A Personality (London, 1932), pp. 110-111. 
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purpose here is to point out that in Chapter xv (volume II) of Vanity Fair he 
went at it still again, though strangely none of his biographers, so far as I am 
aware, has ever noticed it. 

Arranged chronologically, the satire aimed at Willis by Thackeray begins in 
Fraser’s in September, 1841, in the first of a series of four letters which appeared 
in the September and October issues of that magazine, and called Notes on the 
North What-d-ye-Callem Election. Being the personal narrative of Napoleon Putnam 
Wiggins, of Passimaquoddy., Elwin attributed tbis ‘almost certainly” in his text 
to Thackeray, and lists it again in his bibliography.‘ That Elwin is right in his 
attributing this satire to Thackeray seems to me to be borne out by the fact that 
in Letter I there is this passage: 


. . . opposite at the Fleece Inn was a pink balcony, with 


MR. BOWEN’S COMMITTEE ROOM 
written in pink letters overhead. You looked to the right, and saw Lord George Crawley’s 
committee-room, with a green and yellow balcony. Lord George is the second son of the 
Earl of Stuffington, whose noble ancestral palace, Guttlebury Castle, stands amid thou- 
sands of acres of park, not far from Stuffington town.® 


This use of the name, Crawley, even though elsewhere in the article the name 
appears, Cramley, certainly suggests Thackeray. This was at least six years be- 
fore Vanity Fair, but A. Lionel Stevenson has pointed out* that Thackeray had 
learned of the Crawley family from Lady Morgan, and that Lady Morgan had 
removed from Dublin to London about 1838. Another interesting and perhaps 
significant item is that Willis was according to Beers one of those present at Lady 
Morgan’s reception to the Persian ambassador at just about the time he engaged 
Thackeray for the Corsair. 

The next Thackerayan satire at Willis’s expense is his review in the Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1845 of Dashes at Life. Beers who cited this item’ says “he 
quizzes Willis, though not unkindly.” On the sixteenth of that month Thackeray 
wrote to Napier, the editor who had asked for this paper, and had printed it but 
with many passages omitted, a letter which Elwin quotes in full, and from which 
I wish to take a sentence or two which seem to indicate that Thackeray’s criti- 
cism sounded more kindly than he had intended it to be. Thackeray writes: 


... From your liberal payment I can’t but conclude that you reward me not only for 
labouring, but for being mutilated in your service. I assure you I suffered cruelly by the 
amputation which you were obliged to inflict upon my poor dear paper. I mourn still—as 
what father can help doing for his children?—for several lovely jokes and promising facetiae, 
which were born and might have lived but for your scissors urged by ruthless necessity. . . . 
I quite agree with your friends who say Willis was too leniently used. O, to think of my pet 
passages gone for ever!® 


Beers cites one other attack upon Willis called On an American Traveler, the 
sixth number of The Proser, which appeared in Punch in 1850, June 29.° In this 


* Malcolm Elwin, op. cit., p. 382. 

5 Fraser’s Magazine, September—October, 1841, p. 354. 

* A Lionel Stevenson, Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan, PMLA, xuvut, 547-551. 
7H. A. Beers, op. cit., p. 256. ® Malcolm Elwin, op. cit., pp. 150-152. 
*H. A. Beers, op. cit., p. 256. 
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Thackeray reviews Willis’s People I have Met, and pronounces Willis a rascal. 
In the meantime Vanity Fair had made its appearance, and what I have so far 
pointed out as to Thackeray’s attitude toward Willis will make it seem reason- 
able, I hope, that Thackeray would probably satirize him further in this should 
occasion offer. He had, presumably, first become aware of Willis even before 
their meeting in 1837, through the smarting Lockhart’s attack on the Mirror 
letters in the Quarterly in 1835, before their appearance as Pencillings By The 
Way. Mr. Stevenson points out"® that the Quarterly, Blackwood’s and Fraser’s had 
all joined in full cry against Lady Morgan, and Willis had had the temerity to 
speak well of her. In Letter xx of Pencillings he tells of an English lady, recently 
from Dublin, whom he had met in Paris, who had conversed with him about 
Lady Morgan. This lady, says Willis: 
... told me many anecdotes of the authoress, defending her from all the charges usually 
made against her, except that of vanity, which she allowed. I received, on the whole, the 
impression that Lady Morgan’s goodness of heart was more than an offset to her certainly 
very innocent weaknesses. 


One who thought kindly of the lady who was probably the prototype of Becky 
Sharp, and who attended her parties in London, may well have been thought of 
by Thackeray as one who needed a little further satirical attention when he came 
to describe Becky’s great triumph. 

The passage in question is to be found in Chapter xv of Vanity Fair, and is so 
readily accessible that it will not be necessary to quote it in full here. It begins: 
“There was Mr. Paul John Jefferson Jones, titularly attached to the American 
Embassy, etc., etc.” The parallel is impressive. If Mr. Paul John Jefferson Jones 
was titularly attached to the American Embassy, so also was Willis. Mr. Rives, 
the American minister at Paris had so attached him soon after Willis had reached 
France in November, 1831. Jones is correspondent of the New York Demagogue; 
Willis was correspondent of the New York Mirror. Jones says that he and George 
Gaunt had gone up Vesuvius together; Willis relates in Letter txtv of his Pen- 
cillings that he had ascended Vesuvius with a group of foreigners. Jones is said 
to have described the persons of the ladies with great eloquence; Willis had done 
just that, many times; particularly, perhaps, in Letter cxv of the Pencillings, 
when he set forth Lady Blessington’s appearance in elaborate detail. Mr. Jones 
is said to have written a full and particular account of the dinner which appeared 
in the Demagogue ; for committing this very offense, Lockhart had begun the Willis 
baitings in the Quarterly, a dozen years before. Jones was in the habit of sending 
over proteges with letters of recommendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, 
encouraged to do so by the intimate terms on which he had lived with his dear 
friend the late Lord; Willis was accused of exactly parallel conduct by Harriet 
Martineau just before she set out for America in 1834." Miss Martineau did not 
publish her accusations, indeed, and they reached type only in her posthumously 
published autobiography, but as she discussed the matter with various persons 
whom she met on her American trip, it is quite possible that Thackeray and 
others of the English press knew the story. Miss Martineau was entertainingly 


© A. Lionel Stevenson, op. cit., pp. 458-549. 
" Harriet Martineau, Autobiography (Boston, 1877), 1, 384-386. 
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caustic. In the last lines of the chapter Thackeray says: “And Mr. Paul Jefferson 
Jones thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt by going up to her Lady. 
ship, and praising her delightful friend’s first-rate singing.” 

Lockhart had charged Willis with a similar ineptitude’ because in Letter 
CXXII of his Pencillings by the Way, Willis says that at a dinner party at which 
he first met Moore, “some one” told Moore that Scott’s Life of Napoleon would 
not live “because it is the life of an individual.” Lockhart was pleased to identify 
Willis’s “some one” with Willis himself, and had commented: 

We presume it was nobody but Mr. Willis that could have made this last remark to the 
author of the Life of Sheridan, the Life of Byron, and the Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

That Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones was created to ridicule Willis seems to 
me to be certain, but that Thackeray’s purpose was not at once evident is curi- 
ously ironical. The man he was belaboring was non-existent. Thackeray’s read- 
ers, as early as 1848 had already forgotten Willis, and they have never thought 
of him since. 

HarROLp H. ScuppER 

University of New Hampshire 


8. EXPERIENCE, THE MOTHER OF SCIENCE 


When I discussed, in Excursions in English Drama (1937), the “characterizing 
names” of the English plays from Moralities to satirical comedy, I should have 
included Experience, the mother of Science, in Redford’s Wyt and Science 
(c. 1530), instead of burying her in a footnote (p. 238), with a suggestion that her 
name had an approximately French pronunciation and the value of the French 
meaning, “experiment,”’ In this almost perfect allegory, of peculiar interest even 
to modern educators, the chief characters bear names meaning “knowledge” 
(witan and scio); and if the Five Wits of Everyman indicates the “‘five senses” — 
and we have a foretaste of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding'—Redford 
gives us a suggestion, long before Bacon, that knowledge is derived from reason 
and experiment. In his day, science had not been restricted to “natural philos- 
ophy,” or wit to “cleverness” (albeit with an intellectual appeal), and it is, per- 
haps, worth noting that the distinction between normative and descriptive 
sciences has been observed; and that the union of ‘native’ and “classical” 
knowledge was possible. Idleness and Ignorance still remain the academic vices, 
as does Tediousness; and Experiment is still a source of Knowledge (Science). 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Smith College 


12 Quarterly Review, Liv, 468. 

1 Ben Jonson, in Timber, s. v. “Scientia,” observes that “Knowledge is the action of the 
soul, and is perfect without the senses, as having the seeds of all science and virtue in itself, 
but not without the service of the senses; by those organs the soul works.” In Rastell’s 
Nature of the Four Elements (1519) we find a character named Experyens, who does not 
suggest “experiment.’’ If he is the author’s “mouthpiece,’’ as Miss Nugent calls him 
(PMLA, tvu, 83), he may represent the memory of Rastell’s own experience, or he may 
be an expositor who gives data furnished by “a text and a map or globe.” (Ibid., p. 80.) 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(For 1941 see PMLA, tv1, 885-886, 1196, 1305) 


Tue Executive Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., 
on March 28-29 in three sessions: 2:30-6:00 p.m., 8:00-10:00 p.m., and 
9:30 a.M.-12:30 p.m. There were present throughout the sessions all 
officers and members except Professor Schevill (proxy Professor Horatio 
Smith) and Dean Gauss (proxy Professor Ira Wade). Informal reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer and various committee reports were pre- 
sented. An extended discussion was held on Association activities in war 
time. The following actions were taken. 


1. Annual Meeting. The place of the 1942 meeting was changed from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to New York, N. Y., with the Hotel Astor as headquarters, the 
time December 29-31 remaining unchanged. Provision was made that, in case 
of serious need, the Advisory Committee may later alter this decision. For the 
1943 meeting Chicago, Illinois, was selected. 


2. Appointments to Committees. The following appointments were made: 


Editorial Commitice (1942-47). Professors F. J. Crowley, A. H. Schutz, Otto 
Springer. 

Monograph Commitice (1942-47). Professor Karl Young. 

Revolving Fund Committee (1942-47). Professor F. A. Pottle. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions (1942-47). Dr. Giles E. Dawson. 

Program Committee (1942-47). Professor Newman I. White. 

Committee on Research Activities (1942-45). Professors Hayward Keniston and 
C. A. Knudson. 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee (1942-46). Professor Hyder E. Rollins. 

Commission on Trends in Education (1942-45). Professors T. C. Pollock, 
Horatio Smith, Isaac Leon Kandel. 

[All appointees have accepted appointment.] 


3. Nominations to the Executive Council. The following nominees were selected: 


Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois Germanic 
Gerald E. Bentley, University of Chicago English 
Joseph F. Jackson, University of Illinois Romance 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina Romance 
Orie W. Long, Williams College Germanic 
Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin English 


4. Reports of Committees. In regard to book committees, the Secretary was 
instructed: (1) to present an annual report from each; (2) to permit no exemption 
of any book from the regular process of examination; (3) to invite to the next 
extended meeting of the Council a representative of the Monograph Committee, 
Revolving Fund Committee, and Committee on Research Activities. 
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Commission on Trends in Education. The Secretary was instructed to promote 
early publication of its pamphlet on literature after first submitting copies 
to the members of the Council. The President was requested to cooperate 
with the Commission in securing for it wide publicity. 


Committee on Research Activities. Its report was accepted. 


Middle English Dictionary. A report for the Advisory Board was accepted as 
a report of progress, and the Board invited to continue its work under its 
f terms of instruction. A report from the Editors of the Middle English Dic- 
tionary was referred to the Advisory Board with request for recommenda- 
tion of action. 





Committee of Three. A report of this committee was accepted, putting in force 
the following three suggestions: 

1. That to the existing Departmental Sections there be added one or two 
interdepartmental sections. 

2. That the Program Committee be directed to inform chairmen of Groups 
that they may arrange their programs at discretion, subject to the present 
regulation that the number of papers shall not exceed three and that the 
time devoted to the reading of papers shall not exceed one-half the time 
allotted to the Group. 

3. That attendance upon Group meetings be limited to members of the 
Association unless exception is made by the Secretary of the Association. 


The President was empowered to appoint an interdepartmental committee 
to establish as an experiment a medieval section. 


The date and place of the next extended meeting of the Council was referred to 
the Advisory Committee. 

Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 











